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CHAP. XVII. 

RICHARD II. 

Gcvernment during the minority— '-^TnfurreOion of 
the common people— —Di/contents of the barons 

'-^^•^Civil commotions Expuljion or execution 

cf the hinges minijlers Cabals of the duke of 

Glocejler — —Murder of the duke of Glocejie r 

Banijhment of Henry duke of Hereford Return 

of Henry— General InfurreSion Depqfition 

cf the king His murders His cbaraSer 

^^^Mifcellaneous tranfaSlions during this reign. 

THE parliament which was fumtnoned foon CHAP. 
after the king's acceOion^ was both ele(3;ed ^^^^• 
and aflembled in tranquillity ; and thereat change, ",37.^^ 
fitmi a fovereign of confutnmate wifdom and'expe- Oorern^- 
rienoe to a boy of eleven years of age, was notim- j^*"^^|. 
mediately felt by the people. The habits of order I^Sitr.'"* 
and obedience which the barons had been taught 
Vol. ,III. B during 
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c^^A P. dunng the long reign of Edward, ftUl influenced 
^^' them ; and the authority of the king's three uncles^ 
the dukes of Lancafter> . York, and Glocefter, fuf- 
ficed te reprefs, for a time, the turbulent fpirit to 
<vhich that order, in a weak reign, was fo often fubjcft^ 
The dilngerdus ambition too of thefe {)rinces them- 
felVes was checked by the plain and undeniable 
title of Richard, by the declaration of it made in 
parliament, and by the afl[e£tionate regard which 
the people bore to the memory of his father, ^d 
which was naturally transferred to the young fbve- 
reign upori the throne. The diflTercnt chara£tefs 
alfo of thele three princes rendered them a counter- 
poiie to each other ; and it was natural to expe£ti 
that any dangerous defighs which might be £brmed 
b|y one brother, would meet with oppofition from the 
others. Lancafter, whofe age and experience, and 
authority under the late king, ^ve him the afcend* 
ant among them, though his integrity feemed not 
proof againfl great temptations, was neither of an 
enterprifing fpirit, nor of a popular and engaging 
temper. * York was indolent, unaftive, and of flen- 
der capacity. Gloceftcr vS^aS turbulent, bold, and 
popular; but being the youngeft of the family, was 
reftrained by the power arid authority of his elder 
brothers. There appeared, therefore, no circiim- 
fiance in the domeftic fituation of England which 
hiight endanger the public peace, or give any im- 
tnediate apprehenfions to the lovers of their country. 
But as Edward, though he had fixed the fuc- 
cefTion to the crdwn, had taken no care to eflabEfh 
a plan of government during the minority of his 
grandlbn, it behoved the parliamfent to fiij^ly this 
defeft : And the houie 6t commons diflinguifhed 
themii^lves by taking the lead on the ocdafion. 
This houfe, which had been rifing to confideration 
during the whole courfe bf the late reign, nattirally 
received an acceffion of power during 'Ae minority; 
and as it was now becoming a fcene of bufmefs, the 
- • members 
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in^mbers chofci for the firft tirnei a ipeaker, who ^"y-^^- 
tnighrpreferve order in their debates, and maintain ^ _ _ '^ 
tbofe fonnsiprfiich are requifite iti all numerous a£- 1377. 
iemblies. . Peter de la Mare was the man pitched 
on; the fame perfon that had been impriibned, and 
detained in cuftody by the late king, for his freedom 
of fpeech in attacking the miftrefs and the minifters 
of that prince. But though this ele£tion difcovered 
a Ipirit of liberty in the commons, and was followed 
by fitrther attacks both pn thefe miniflers and on Alice 
Pierce', they were ftill too fenfible of their great 
inferiority, to aflume at firft any immediate (hare in 
the adminiftration of government^ or the care of the 
king'^ perfon. They were content to apply by pe- 
tition to the lords for that purpofe^ and defire them, 
both to appoint a council of nine, who might direct 
the public bufineisi and to chufe men of virtuous 
life and converfation, who might infpe& the conduce 
and education of the yoiing prince^ The lords 
. complied with the firft part of this requeftj and 
ele6led the bifhops of London, Carliflej and Sa- 
lilbury, the earls of Marche and Stafford, Sir Rich- 
ard de Stafford, Sir Henry le Scrope, Sir John 
Dcvereuxj and Sir Hugh Segraye, to whom they 
gave authorityi for a year, to conduft the ordinary 
courfe of bufinefs ^. Biit; as to the regulation of the 
king's houfehold^ they declined interpofing in an 
office which, they faid^ bodi was invidious in itfelf> 
and might prove difagreeable to his majefty. 

The commons, as they acquired more courage. 
Ventured to proceec^ a ftep farther in their applica- 
tions. They prefented a petition, in which they 
prayed the king to check the prevailing cuftom 
among the barons, of forming illegal confederacies, 
and fupporting each other, as well as men of infe- 
rior rank,, in the violations of law and juftice. They 
received from the throne a general and an obliging 

> VTaUing. p. 150* b Rymer^ vol. vii« p« 161. 
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4 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

C R A?, tnlfper to this pedtkNi: But another part of thor 
J ^!^^^ application, that all the great officers fhouki, during 
tijj, Ac king's minority, be appointed -by parltament, 
whicR lecmcd to rc«]aire the concurrence of Ac 
commons, as wcH as that of the upper houfe, in 
the nominanon, was not complied with : The tords 
alone aflumed the power of appcnnting diefe cheers: 
The commons tacitly acquieiccd in the choice ; and 
thoD^t that, for the preient, they diemfelves had 
proceeded a iuffident length, if they but advanced 
their pretenHons, though rge^ed, of intcrpofmg in 
d)cfe more important matters of ft ate. 

On this foot then the government ftood. The 
adminilbtition was conduced entirely in the king's 
name : No regency was expre(sly apponnted : The 
nine counsellors and die great officers, named by 
the peers, did their duty, each in his refpedtive de- 
partment : And the whole fyftcm was for fomc years 
kept together by the fecret authority of the king's 
uncles, efpecially of the duke of Lancafter, who 
WAS in reality the regent. 

Tut j^arli.^ment was difiblved, after the commons 
had rrprcfcnccd the neceffity of their being re- 
affcmblcd once every year, as appointed by law; 
and afcrr having elcfted two citizens as their trea- 
fuiTrs, to receive and difburfe die produce of two 
fifteenths and tenths, which they had voted to the 
crown. In the o;her parliaments called during the 
minority, the commons ftill difcover a ftrong fpirit 
of freedom, and a fenfe cf their own authority, 
which, without breeding any difturbance, tended to 
fccure their independence, and that of the people *. 

Edward had left his grandfon involved in many 
dangerous wars. The pretenfions of the duke of 
I^ancafter to the crown of Caftilc made that king- 
dom ftill perfevere in hoftilities againil England. 
Scotland, whofe throne was now filled by Robert 

« See note [A] n tht end of the yolmnew 
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Stuart, nephew to David Brace, and the firft prince chap. 
<3if that family, maintained fuch clofc connexions .^^j^ 
With France, that war with one crown almoft in- ijjy, 
evitably produced hoftiiities with the other. The 
French monarch* whofe prudent condud had ac- 
<iuired him the firname of wifif, as he had already 
haffled all the experience and valour of the two Ed- 
wards, was likely to prove a dangerous enemy to 
a minor king: But his |;enius^ which was not na« 
turaliy enterpriiing, led him not, at prefent, to give 
any difturbance to his neighbours; and he laboured, 
beiides, under many difficulties at home, which it 
was neceflary for him to furmount before he could 
think of making conquefts ^in a foreign country. 
England was mafler of Calais, Bourdeaux, and 
Bayonne ; had lately acquired poiieflion of Cher- 
bourg from the ceffion of the king of Navarre, and 
of Breft from that of the duke of Britanny ^ -, and 
having thus an eafy entrance into France from every 
quarter, was able, even m its preient (ituation, to give 
difturbance to his government. Before Charles 
could remove the Hnglifh from tbefe important 
pofts, he died in the flower of his age, and left his 
kingdom to a minor fon, who bore the name of 
Charles VL 

MiAHWHitE the war with FratKe was carried on 137^. 
in a manner fomewhat languid^ and produced no 
cnterprife of great luftre or renown. Sir Hugh 
Calverly, governor of Calais, making an inroad 
into Picardy with a detachment of the garrifon^ fet 
fire to Boulogne*. The duke of Lancafter con- 
duced an army into Britanny, but returned without ^ 
being able to perform any thinK memorable. In a 
fubfcquent year, the duke ojt Glocefter marched i38o* 
out of Calais with a body of 2000 cavalry, and 
8000 in£antry ; and fcrupled not, with his fmall 
grmy, to enter into the heajt of France, and to con- 

' Ryner, vol. vil. p. if o. « Walfiog* p* te9. . 
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^xvn^' tinue his ravages through Picardy, Champaigne^ 
^^^-'^ the Brie, the Beauflfe, the Gatinois, the Orleanois, 
2380. till he reached his allies in the prqvince of Britanny ^ 
The duke of Burgundy, at the head of, a niore con- 
fiderable army, came within fight of him ; but the 
French were fo overawed by the former fuccefles of 
the Englifti, that no fupcriority of numbers could 
tempt them to venture a pitched battle with the 
troops of that nation* As the duke of Britanny, 
foon after the arrival of thefe fuccours, formed 'an 
accommodation with the court of France, this en- 
terprife alfo proved in the iffue unfucccfsful, and 
made no durable impreflion upon the enemy. 

The experices pf thefe armaments, and the 
ufual want of ceconomy attending a minority, much 
exhaufted the Engjifli tr^afury, and obliged the 
parliament, befides making fome alterations in the 
council, to impofe a new and unufual tax of three ^ 
groats on evei^ perfon, male and female, above 
fifteen years of agej and they ordained that, in 
levying that tax, the opulent Ihould relieve the 
poor by an equitable compenfation. This impofi*- 
tion produced a mutiny, which was fingular in its 
circumftances. All hiftory abounds with examples 
where the great tyrannife over the meaner fort : But 
here the loweft populace rofe againft their rulers, 
committed the molt cruel ravages upon them, and 
took vengeance for all former oppreffions. 
x3«i. Th^ faint dawn of the arts and of good govern- 

ment in that age had excited the minds of the po- 
pulace in different ftates of Europe, to wifti for a 
better condition, and to murmur againft thofc 
chains which the laws, enacted by the haughty no- 
bility and gentry, had fo long impofed upon them. 
The commoti,ons of the people in Flanders, the 
mutiny of the pcafants in France, were the natural 
efFefts of this growing fpirit of independence i and 

^ FroifTard, liv. ii. chap. 50,- 5s* Waiting* p. 135. - 
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the report of thcfe evcftts bcir^ brought into Eng- ^^vn^ 
land, where perfonal flavery, as we learn from ^ -,^*^ 
froiflard', was more genersd than in any other sjSt. 
country in ^urqpe, had prepared the minds of the 
multitude for an infu^rc^on. One John Ball alfo^ 
a feditious preacher) who aifedked low popularity, 
went ^ut the country, and inculcated on his au-^ 
dience the principles of the i^rft origin of mankind 
fi-om oi|c common ilpc]c, their eqyal right to liberty 
and to all the goods gif natiire, the tyranny pf arti* 
facial diftinftions, and the al)i|ie$ which had arifea 
from the degradation of the more ponfiderable part 
of the fpecies, and the aggrapdifcippnt of a few in- 
fblent rulers \ Thpfe do^rines, fp agn^^able to the 
populace, and fo conformable tq (he idpas pf pri- 
mitive; equality which are engraven in the hearts of 
all men, were greedily received by the multitude ; 
and fcattered the fparks of that fedition^ whiph the 
prefent ux raifed into a conflagration ^ 

Thb impofition of three groats a head had been infurrec- 
fiumed out to tax-gatherers in each county, who. ^^^^^ 
levied the money on the people with rigour i and^opie. 
the clauie, of making the rich eale their poorer 
neighbours of ibme (hare of the burden, being fo 
vague 2flA undeterminate, had, dpubtlefs, occafiqned 
many partialities, and made the people more fenfi-* 
ble of the unequal lot which fortune had afljgned 
them in the cjiftribution of her &vours. The firft 
difprder was railed by a blackfmith in a village of 
£0ex. Thj? tax-gatherers came to this man's fliop 
while he- was ^ wprk i and they demanded payment 
for his daughtpi, whom he aiTerted to ^e below the 
age affigped by the ibitute. One of thefe fellows 

s Liv. ii. chap. 74. ^ FroUGurd, liv. ii. chip. 74. Wal* 

(inehaniy p. 275.' 

* There were two veriet at that time in the mouths of all the com<- 
inon people, which, in ipite of prejudice, ooe cannot but regard witl\ 
{bine deaee of approbation s 

When Adate deW*d and Eve fpan, 
Where ms then the gentleman } 
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C^A?. offered tb produce a Ytvy indecent proof to die eon- 

ijis. Which the father refenting, imnrtediately knocked 
Out the ruffian's brains with his hammer. The by- 
ftanders applauded the action, and exclaimed, that 
it was full time for the people to take vengeance on 
. their tyrants, and to vindicate their native liberty. 
They immediately flew to arms : The whole neigh- 
bourhood joined in the fedition : The flame ^ead 
in an tnftant over the county : It (bon propagated 
jtfelf into that of Kent, of Hertford, Surry, Suflex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. Be- 
fore the government had the leaft warning of the 
danger, the diforder had grown beyond control or 
eppofition : The populace had fhakcn off all regard 
to their former matters : And being headed by the 
tnoft audacious and criminal of their aflbciates, who 
afibmed the feigned names of Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which 
they were fond of denoting their mean origin, they 
committed every where the moft outrageous violence 
on fuch of the gentry or nobility as had the misftir- 
tune to fall into their hands, 
ftthjunc. Xhb mutinous populace, amounting to a hun- 
dred thoufand men, aflembled on Blackheath under 
their leaders Tyler and Straw j and as the princefi 
^ 6f Wales, the king*s mother, returning from a pil- 
grimage to Canterbury, paffed through thc-midft of 
them, they infulted her attendants; and fome of the 
moft infolent among them, to ihcw their purpofe of 
levelling all mankind, forced kifles from her ; but 
they allowed her to continue her journey, without 
attempting any farther injury ', They fent a meffage 
the king, who had taken fhelter in the Tower ; and 
they defired a conference with him. Richard failed 
down the river in a barge for that purpofe ; but on 
his approaching the fhore, he faw fuch fymptoms 

J I^roiifard, lit. M.,diap. 74. 

of 
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of tmnuk and inibknce, that he put back and re^ ^SA^* 
turned to that foitrefs*. The fcditioqs peafants, ^ "^ 
iManwhile> favoured by the populace of London^ i }fi« 
had broken into the city i had burned the duke of 
Lancafter's palace of the Savoy ; cut off the heads 
<rf all the gentlemen whom they laid hold off; ex* 
prei&d a particular animofity againft the lawyers 
and attornies ; and piUaged the warehouies of the 
nch merchants*. A sreat body of them quartered 
diemielves at Mile-end; and the king, finding no 
defence in the Tower, which was weakly garrifoned» 
and ill fupplied with provifions, was obliged to go 
out to them, and aik their demands. They re^ 
auired a general pardon, the abolition of flavery, 
freedom of commerce in market-towns without.toU 
or impoft, and a fixed rent on lands, inftead of the 
iervices due by villenage. Thefe requefts, which» 
though extremely reafonable in themfelves, the na« 
tion was not fufiiciently prepared to receive, and 
which it was dangerous to have extorted by violence, 
were, however, complied with; charters to that 
purpofe were granted them ; and this body imme* 
diately diiperfed, and returned to their feveral 
homes ^ 

DuRiNo this tranfaAion, another body of the 
rebels had broken into the Tower ; had murdered 
Simon Sudbury, the priipate and chancellor, with 
Sir Robert Hales, the treafurer, and ibme other 
perfons of diftindion ; and continued their ravages 
in the city'. The king, palling along Smithfidd, 
rery flenderly guarded, met with Wat Tyler, at 
die head of thefe rioters, and entered into a con- 
ference with him. Tyler, having ordered his com- 
panions to retire till he (hould give them a fignal, 
after which they were to murder all the company ex« 
oept the king himfelf, whom they were to -detain 

■ Froiflard> lir. ii. chap. 75. > Ibid. cbap. 76. Wtl* 

fifighaoiy p. %^t, ft49. • Froiflard, liv. ai» chap. 77. 
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p H A p* prifoncr, feared not to come into the midfi: of thc^ 
. ^^^^' ^ royal retinue. He there behaved himfelf in fuch: 
i38i, a manner, that Walworth, the mayor of London^ 
not able to bear his infolence, drew his fword, and 
jQbruck him fo violent a blow as brought him to the 
grouqd, where he was inftantly difpatched by others 
of the king's attendants. The mutineers, feeing 
th^ir leader fall, prepared theipfelves for revenge ; 
and this whole company, with the kin^ himielf^ 
had undoubtedly perilhed on the (i>ot, had it not been 
for an extraordinary prefence of mind which Richard 
diicovered on the pccafipn. He ordered his qotn- 
pany to ftop ; he advanced alone towards the en- 
raged multitude ; and accofting them with an af- 
feble and intrepid countenance, he alked them, 
*^ What U the meaning of this diforder, my good 
" people? Are yc angry that ye have loft your 
^/ leader ? I am your king : I will be your leader." 
The populace, overawed by his prefence, implicidy 
followed him : He led them intp the fields, to pre- 
vent an/ diforder which niight have arifen by pheir 
continuing in the city: Being there joined by Sir 
Robert Knolles, and a tiody of wcjl-armcd veteran 
foldiers, who had been fecretly drawn together, he 
ftriAly prohibited that o^cer froni falling on the ri- 
oters, and committing an undi(linguiflied flaughter: 
upon them ; and he pcapeably difi'nifled them with 
the fame charters which had heen granted to their 
fellows ^. , Soon after, the nobility and ge;ntry, hear- | 

ing of the king's danger, in which {hey were all I 

involved, fk)cked to London with their ^hprents 
and retainers ; < and Richard took the field at the 
head of an army 40,000* ftrong '. It then behoved 
4II the rebels to fubmit : The charters of enfran- 
chifement and pardon were revoked by parliament ; 
t^ie low people were reduced to the lame flavilh, 
condition as before j and feveral of the ringleaders 

s Frpiilard, vol. ii. chap. 77. Walfingliam, p. 15a. KnyghtoB| 

p. 1637. ' VValfingham, p. 167. 
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^ere fcvcpcly punilhed for the late diibrders. Some C h a p,. 
were even executed without procefs or form of law*. ^^^^"-^ 
Jt was pretended, that the intentions qf the muti- xgsi. 
Dcers had been to feize the king's perfon, to cany 
him through England at their heap> to murder all 
the nobility, gentry, and lawyers, and even all the 
bifliops and priefts, except the mendicant friars ; tp 
difpatch afterwards the king himfelf; and haying 
thus reduced all to a level, to order the kingdom a( 
their pleafure^ It is not impoflible, but many of 
them, in the delirium of their firft fuccefs, might 
have formed fuch proje£ts * But of all the evils in<- 
cident to human fociety, the infurre&ions of the 
populace, when not raifed and fupported by perfons 
pf higher quality, are the lead to be dreaded : The 
mifchiefs confequent to an abolition of all rank and 
diftindion, become fo great, that they are inune-* 
diatdy felt, and foon bring affairs back to their 
former order and arrangement, 

A YOUTH of fixteen f which was at this time the 
lung's age), who had dilcovered fo much courage^ 
prefence of mind, and addrefs, and had fo dextroufly 
eluded the violence pf this tumult, raiied great ex- 
pefkations in the nation { and it was natural to hope, 
that he would, in the courfe of his life> equal the 
glories which had fo yniformly attended bis father 
and his grandfather in all their undertakings. But 1315, 
in proportioi) as Richard advanced iq years, thefe 
hopes vaniihed s aqd* his want of capacity, ^ leaft 
pf folid judgment, appeared in every enterprife 
which he attemptedt The Scots, fenfible of their 
own deficiency in cavalry, had applied to the re- 
gency of Chi-lcs VI. J and John de Vienne, ad- 
miral of France^ had been ient over with a body of 
1500 men at arms^ tp fupporf them in their incur- 
(ions againft the En^^iih, The danger was now 
deemed by the king's uncles fomewhat ferious; and 

• $ Riclu II. fap, ult, at quoted in the Obftrvationi on ancient 
^tan^} p. 26V I Waliinghaniy p, 265. 
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c H A ?• a numerous army of 60,000 men was levied ; and 
^J^^^ii;^ they tearched into Scotland, with Richard himfelf 
i>«s- at their head. The Scots did not pretend to make 
refiftance againft fo great a force : They abandoned 
without fcruple their country to be pillaged and de- 
ftroyed by the enemy: And when dc Vicnne ex- 
preffed his furprife at this plan of operations, they 
told him, that all their cattle^ was driven into the 
jforefts and faftnefles ; that their houfes and other 
goods were of fmall value; and that they well knew 
how to compenfate any lofles which they might luf- 
tain in that refpe6t, by making an incurfion into 
England. Accordingly, when Richard entered Scot- 
land by Berwic and the caft coaft, the Scots, to the 
number of 30,000 men, attended by the French, 
entered the borders of England by the weft, and 
carrying their ravages through Cumberland, Weft- 
moreland, and Lancaftiire, coUefted a rich booty, 
and then returned in tranquillity to their own coun- 
try. Richard mean while advanced towards Edin- 
burgh, and deftroyed in his way all the towns and 
Villages on each fide of him : He reduced that city 
to aflies : He treated in the fame manner, Perth, 
Dundee, and other places in the low countries -, but 
wfcen he was advifed to march towards the welt 
coaft, to await there the return of the enemy, and 
to take revenge on them for their devaftations, his 
impatience to return to England, and enjoy his 
ufual pleafurts and amufements, outweighed every 
confideration ; and he led back his army, without 
eflfefting any thing by all thefe mighty preparations. 
The Scots, foon after, finding the heavy bodies of 
French cavalry very ufelefs in that defultory kind of 
war to which they confined themfelves, treated their 
allies fo ill, that the French returned home, much 
di%ufted with the country, and with the manners of 
its inhabitants \ And the EngUpi, though they re« 

- « FVoiflTardf \W* v. chap. 149, sfo, kc^ lir. tii» «fcap. 5a. Wal- 
finghM), p. 316, 317* 
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qgrettcd die indolence and levity of their king, faw 
themielves for the future fecured agamft any danger^ 
OQs invaiion from that quarter. 

But ii; was fo nriaterial an intereft of the French *J*^ 
court to wrcft the fea-port towns from the hands of 
their enemy, that they refolved to attempt it by 
Ibme other expedient, and found no means fo likely 
as an invaiion of England itfelf. They coUedxrd a 
great fleet and army at Sluife ; for the Flemings 
were now in alliance with them : All the nobility of 
France were engaged in this enterprife : The Englifli 
were kept in alarm : Great preparations were made 
for the reception of the invsKlers: And though the 
difperiion ot the French (hips by a ftorm, and the 
taking of many of them by the Englifli, before the 
embarkation of the troops, freed the kingdom from 
the prefent danger, the king and council were fully 
fenfible that this perilous fituation might every mo- 
iment return upon them ^. 

There were two circumflances^ chiefly, which 
engaged the French at this time to think of fuch at- 
tempts. The one was the abfence of the duke of 
Lancafter, who had carried into Spain the flower of 
the Englifli military force, in profecution of his vain 
claim to the crown of Caflilc j an enterprife in 
which, after fome promifing fuccefs, he was finally 
difappointed : The other was, the violent diiTenfiohs 
and difbrders which had taken place in the Englifli 
government. 

. The fubjcftion in which Richard was held by his 
'uncles, particularly by the duke of Gloccfler, a 
•prince of ambition and genius, though it was not 
vnljuitable to his years and flender capacity, was ex- 
tremely difagreeable to his violent temper; and he 
loon attempted to fhake off the yoke impofed upon 
him. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, a young 
nian of a noble family^ of an agreeable figure, but 

v FroH&rd, Uy» iii, cbap, 41. 53. WAlfinghiin, p. }tt, 313. 
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^^vn ^' ^^^^^'^^c manners, had acquired an entire aicendairf 
^ _ \^ over him, and coremcd him with an abfolute air- 
138^. thoritx* The king fet fo little bounds to lu$ af^. 
fe&ion, that he firft created his ^vourite marquis of 
Dublin, a title before unknown in England, then 
duke of Ireland $ and transferred to him by pa£en^ 
which was confirmed in parHament, die endrefo- 
vereignty for life of that ifland"". He gave him in 
marriage his coufin-german, the daughter of Ingel- 
ram de Couci, earl of Bedford ; but ibon after he 
permitted him to repudiate that lady, though of an 
unexceptionable charader, and to marry a foreigner, 
a Bohemian, with whom he had become enamoured''. 
Thefe public declarations of attachoient turned the 
attention of the whole court towards the minion : 
AH favours paflfed through his hands : Accefs to the 
king could only be obtained by his mediation : Andr 
Richard Teemed to take no pleafure in royal autho- 
rity, but fo far as it enabled him to load with fa^ 
vours and tides and dignities this obje£t of his af- 
fections. 
Difc^tchf ^ The jealoufy of power immediately piroduccd an 
barons. animofity between the minion and his creatures on 
the one hand, and the princes of .the blood and 
chief nobilky on the other; and the uRial com- 
plaints againft the infolenee of favourites were loudly 
echoed, and greedily received, in every part of the 
kingdom. Moubray earl of Nottingham, the ma- 
rcfchal, Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel, Picrcy earl of 
Northumberland, Montacute earl of Salilbury, 
Beauchamp earl of Warwic, were all connefted with 
each other, and with the princes, by friendihip or 
alliance, and ftill more by their common antipathy 
to thofe who had eclipfed them in the king's favour 
. and confidence. No longer kept in awe by the 
perfonal charafter of the prince, they fcorned to 
iubixiic to his minifters; and the method which 

« Cotton, p. 310, 311. Cox's Hift. of Ireland, p. 129. Wal- 
£ii)gbam, p. 3^4. x Walfingham, p. jzS. 
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they took to redrefs the grievances tomplaincd of, ^ ^ A P. 
well fuited the violence of the age, and proves the ^ . ^-'^ 
defperatc extremities to which every oppofition was i3t«. 
(ure to be inftantly carried. 

Michael db la Pole, the pr^fcnt chancellor, 
and lately created earl of Suffolk, Viras the fon of an ^ 
ennine(it merchant; but had rifen by his abilities 
and i^our during the wars of Edward III., had ac- 
quired the friendfhip of that monarch, and was 
cfteemed the pcrfon of greateft experience and cjt- 
patity among thofe who were attached to the duke 
of Ireland and the king's fecrct council. The duke 
of Gloccfter, who had the houfc of commons at his . 
devotion, impelled them to exercife that power, 
which they ftem firft to have aflumed againft Lord 
Latimer during the declining' years of the late king ; 
and an impeachn^ent againft the chancellor was car- 
ried up by them to the houfc of peers, which was 
no lefe at his devotion. The king forefaw the tern* 
pcR preparing againft him and his minifters. Aftef 
accerhptuig in vain to roufe the Londoners to his 
defence, he withdrew from parliament, and retired 
with his rourt to Eltham. The parliament fent a 
deputation, inviting him to return, and threaten- 
ing, that, if he perfifted in abfenting himfelfi they 
would immediately diffolve, and leave the nation, 
chough at that time in imminent danger of a French 
invalion, without any fupport or fupply for its de- 
fcitce. At the fame time a member was encouraged 
to call for the record containing the parliamentary 
depofition of Edward IL ; a plain intimation of the 
fate which Richard, if he continued refractory, had 
reafbn to expedk from them. The king, finding 
himfelf unable to refift, was content to ftipulate, 
that, excqpt finifhing the prefent impeachment 
agaunft Suffolk, no attack fhould be made upon any 
other of hfs minifters ; and on that condition he 
returned to the parliament *• 

* Sec pote [B] ^i the end of the Tohime* * 

Nothing 
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c H A F« Nothing can prove more fully the innocence of 
^^^*^ Suffolk, than the frivolaufnefs of the crimes which 
1386. his enennies, in the prefent plenitude of then- power, 
thought proper to objedt agatnft him *• It was allege4> 
that being chancellor, and obliged by his oath to con- 
iuk the king's profit, he had purchafcd lands of the 
crown below their true value ; that he had exchanged 
with the king a perpetual annuity of 400 marks a year, 
which he inherited from hb father, and which was af- 
figned upon the cuftoms of the port of Hull for lands of 
an equal income > that having obtained for his ion the 
priory of St. Anthony, which was formerly poBcScd 
oy a Frenchman, an enemy, and a fchifmatic, and 
. a new prior being at the fame time named by the 
pope, he had refufed to admit this perfon, whofc 
title was not legal, till he made a compolition with 
his fon, and agreed to pay him a hundred pounds 
a year from the income of the benefice ; that he had 
purchafcd, from one Tydeman of Limborch, ^ 
old and forfeited annuity of fifty pounds a-year upon 
the crown, and had engaged the king to adftiit that 
bad debt ; and that, when created earl of Suffolk, 
he had obtained a grant of 500jx>unds a year, to fup- 
^ port the dignity of that tide *. Even the proof of thcfc 
articles, frivolous as they are, was found very deficient 
upon the trial: It appeared that Suffolk had made 
no purchafe from the crown while he was chancellor, 
and that all his bargains of that kind were made be- 
fore he was advanced to that dignity \ It is almoft 
needlefs to add, that he was condemned notwith- 
ftanding his defence i and that he was deprived of 
his office. 

•Cotton, p. 315. Knyghton, p. 26S3. 

^ It is probable thit the carl ot Suffolk wat iKtt rich, nor «b]e ID 
fupport the dignity \irithoiit the bounty of the crown : For his fathefy 
Midiaei de la Pole, though a great merchant, had been ruined by 
lending money to the late king. See Cotton, p. 194. We may re- 
mark that the dukes of Glocefter and York, though vaftly rich* r«- 
ceived at the fame time each of them a thou fan d pounds a year, to 
fupport their dignity. Kymer, vol. vii. p. 48 1 . Cotton* p. 310. 

* Cotton, p. 315. 
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Glocbster and hisaflbciates obfcrvcd their ftipu- ^^^ ^• 
lation with the king, and attacked no more of his ^ ^ '^ 
minifters: But they iniiTiediately attacked himfelf i3S/6. 
^and his royal dignity, and framed a commiffion after 
the model of thofe which had been attempted aUnoll 
in every reign fince that of Richard L and which had 
always been attended with extreme confuflon ^. By 
this commiiTion, which was ratified by parliament, a' 
council of fourteen perfonS was appointed, all of 
Glocefter's faction, except Nevil archbifliop of York : 
The fovereign power was transferred to thefe men 
for a twelvemonth : The king, who had now reached 
the twenty-firft year of his age, was in reality dje- 
throned: The arifto<iracy was rendered fupreme: ^ 

And though the term of the commifllon was limited, 
it was eafy to forefee that the intentions of the party 
were to render it perpetual, and that power would 
with great difficulty 1^ wrefted from thofe grafping 
hands to which it was once committed. Richard, 
however, was obliged to fubmit : He figned the 
commiflion, which violence had extorted from him ; 
he took an oath never to infringe it ; and though at 
the end of the feflion he publicly entered a proteft, 
that the prerogatives of the crown, notwithftanding 
his late conceffion, Ihould ftill be deemed entire and 
unimpaired % the new commiffioners, without re- 
garding this declaration, proceeded to the exercife of 
their authority. 

The king, thus difpofleffed of royal power, was ,587. 
foon ienfible of the contempt into which he was fallen. ^'^'J com- 
His favourites and minifters, who were as yet allowed 
to remain about his perfon, failed not to aggravate 
the injury, which, without any demerit on his part, 
had been offered to him. And his eager temper was 
of itfclf fufficiendy inclined to feek the means, both 
of recovering his^ authority, and of revenging him- 
felf on thofe who had invaded it. As the houfe of 

^ Knyghton, p. 2586. Statutes at Large, 10 Rich. II. c^p. i* 
• Cotton, p. 3iS. 
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CHAP, commons appeared now of weight in the conftitii- 
.^^ *_^ tion, he fecretly tried fome expedients for procuring 
i3«7. a favourable elc&ion : He founded fome of the (he- 
rifFs, whp being at that time both the returning offi- 
cers and magiftrates of great power in the counties, 
had naturally confiderable influence in cleftions ^ 
But, as nioft of them had been appointed by his un- 
cles,' cither during his minority, or during the courfe 
of the prefcnt commiflion, he found them, in general, 
averfe to his enterprife. The fentiments and incli- 
nations of the judges were more favourable to him. 
He met, at Nottingham, fir Robert Trefilian, chief 
juftite of the King's Bench, fir Robert Belknappe, 
chief jufticc of the Common Pleas, fir John Cary, 
chief baron of the Exchequer, Holt, Fulthorpe, and 
Bourg, inferior juftices, and Lbckton, ferjeant at law; 
and he propofed to them fome queries ; which thefe 
lawyers, cidier from the influence of his authority, or 
of reafon, made no fcruple of anfwering in the way 
he defired. They declared that the late commifllon 
was derogatory to the royalty and prerogative of the 
king;; that thofe who procured ft, or advifcd the king 
to confent to it, w?re puniftiable with death ; that 
thofe who neccflitated and compelled him were guilty 
of treafon ; that thofe were equally criminal who 
fhouldperfeverein maintiainingit j that the king has the 
right of diflTolving parliaments at pleafurej that the 
parliament, while it fits, muft: firft proceed upon the 
king's bufinefs ; and that this aflTembly cannot, with- 
out his confent, impeach any of his minifliers and 
judges *. Even according to our prefent ftrift max- 
ims with regard to law and the royal prerogative, all 
thefe determinations, except the two laft:, appear juf- 
tifiable : And as the great privileges of the commons, 
particularly that of impeachment, were hitherto new, 

f In the preamble to 5 Henry IV. cap. vii. it is implied, that the 
Aierifis in a manner appointed the members of the houl'e of commons 
not only in this parliament, but in many others. 

s Knyghton, p. 1694. Ypod. Neult. p. 541* 
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and fupportcd by few precedents, there want not plau- ^ ^JS^* 
fible rcafons to juftify thefc opinions of the judges **. ^J--'^ 
They figncd therefore their anfwer to the king's 1387. 
queries before the archbi(hops of York and Dublin, 
die bilhops of Durham, Chichefter, and Bangor, the 
duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and two other 
councilors of inferior quality. 

The duke of Glocefter and his adherents foon got 
intelligence of this fecret confultation,^ and were na- 
turally very much alarmed at it. They faw the king's 
intentions; and they determined to prevent the exe- 
cution of them. As foon as he came to London, 
which they*knew was well difpofed to their party, 
they fecretly affembled their forces, and appeared in 
arms at Haringay-park, nearHighgate, with a power 
which Richard and his minifters were not able to re- 
lift. They fent him a meffage by the archbilhop of 
Canterbury, and the lords Lovel, Cobham, and De« 
vereux, and demanded that the perfons who had fe- 
duccd him by their pernicious counfel, and were trai* 
tors both to him and to the kingdom, fhoiild be de- 
livered up to them. A few days after they appeared 
in his prefence, armed and attended with armed fol- 
lowers; and they accufed, by name, the archbiihop 
of York, the duke of Ireland, the ear] of Suffolk, 
fir Robert Trefilian, and fir Nicholas Brcmbrc, as 

^ The parliament, m I34i> exa£led of Edward IIT. that, on the 
third day of ever^ feiGon, the king (hould refume all the great offices ; 
and that the nainifters ihould then anfwer to any accufation that ihould < 

be brought againft them : Which plainly implies that, while minitters» 
they could not be accufed or impeached in parliament. Henry IV. told 
the commons, that the ufage of parliament required them iirft to go 
through the king^s bafmefs in granting fupplies | which order the king 
intended not to alter. Fail. Hift. vol. ii. p. 65. Upon the whole, it - 
inuft be allowed, that, accofding to ancient praflice and principlts, 
there are, at jeaft, plaufible grounds for all thefe opinions of the judges. 
It muil be remarked, that this affirmation of Henry IV. was given de- 
liberately, after consulting the houfe of peers, >^ho were much better 
acquainted with the ufage of ])arl lament than the ignorant commons. 
And ft has the greater authority, becaufe Henry IV. had made this 
▼cry principle a confidera^le article of charge again^ his pfedecefl'ur; 
and tnat a very few years before. So ill grounded' wct^e moft of the 
imputations thrown on the unhappy Richard I 
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^xvn^* public and dangerous enemies to the Ibrec. Thef 
^ _^ , '_^ threw down their gauntlets before the king, and 
i3«7. fiercely offered to maintain the truth of their charge 
by duel. The peribns accufed, and all tly^^'other ob- 
noxious minifters^ had withdrawn or I>ti9 concealed 
themfclves, % ' 

The duke of Ireland fled to Chelbire, and levied 
Ibme forces, with which he advanced to relieve the 
king from the violence of the nobles* Glocefter en- 
countered him in Oxfordfliire with much fuperior 
forces 5 routed him, difperfed his followers, and 
obliged him to fly into the Low-Countries> where 
ijgg. he died in exile a few years after. The* lords then 
3d Fcbi appeared at London with an army of forty thoufand 
men ; and having obliged the king to fummon a par- 
liament, whicli was entirely at their devotion, they 
had full power, by obferving a few legal forms, to 
Expiiifion take vengeance on all their edemies. Five great 
don^7 A peers, men whofe combined power was able at any 
king's mi! time to fliake the throne, the duke of Glocefter, the 
niftcrg. king's uncle ; the earl of Derby, fon of the duke of 
Lancafter ; the earl of Arundel ; the earl of Warwic, 
and the earl of Nottingham, marefchal of England, 
entered before the parliament an accufation or appeal, 
as it was called, againft the five counfellors whom 
they had already accuied before the king. The par- 
liament, who ought to have been judges, were not 
afhamed to impofe an oath on all their tnembefs, by 
which they bound themfelves to live and die with the 
lords appellants, and to defend them againfl: all op- 
pofition with their lives and fortunes **. 

The other proceedings were well fuited to the vio- 
' Icnce and iniquity of the times, A charge, confifl:- 
ing of thirty-nine articles, was delivered in by the 
appellants ; and, as none of the accufed counfellors 
except fir Nicholas Brembre was in cuftody, the 
reft were cited to appear ; and, upon their absenting 

^ Cotton, p. ^%%m 
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themfelvcs, the houfe of peers, after a very fliort in- ^^vn^* 

tcnrai, without hearing a witnefs, without examining JLJ^l^ 

afaft> or deliberating on one point of law, declared %%%%. * 

thcno guilty of high treafon. Sir Nicholas Brembre, 

who was produced in court, had the appearance, and 

but the appearance, of a trial : The peers, though 

they were not by law his proper judges, pronounced, 

in a very fuoimary manner, fentence of death upon 

him ; and he was executed, together with fir Robert 

TreClian, who had been diicovcred and taken in the 

interval. 

It would be tedious to recite the whole charge 
delivered in againft the five counfellors ; which is to 
be met with in feveral colleftions *• It is fufRcient 
to ohferve, in general, that if we reafon upon the 
fuppofition, which is the true one, that die royal 
prerogative was invaded by the commiffion extorted 
by the duke of Glocefter and his aflbciates, and that 
the king's perfon was afterwards detained in cultody 
by rebels, many of the articles will appear, not only 
to imply no crime in the duke ,of Ireland and the 
miniilers, but to afcribe to them actions which were 
laudable, and which they were bound by their alle- 
giance to perform. The few articles impeaching 
the conduct of thefe minifters before that commif- 
fion, which fubverted the conftitution, and annihi- 
lated all juftice and legal authority, are vague and 
general; fuch.as their engroffing the king's favour, 
keeping his baronsatadiftance from him, obtaining 
iinreafonable grants for themfelves or their crea- 
tures, and diffipating the public treafure by ufelefs 
expences. No violence is objefted to them; no 
particular illegal a<5t * j no breach of any ftatute ; 
and their adoiiniftration may therefore be concluded 
to have been fo far innocent and ^noffenfive. All 
the diforders indeed feem to have proceeded, not 

1 Knyghton, p. 1715. Tyrrel, vol. iii. part t, p. 919. from the 
itcords* Pari. Hift. vol, i. p. 414. 
f Sec note [C] at the end of the volume. 
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CHAP, from any violation of the laws, or any minifterial | 
^^i'^ tyranny, but merely from a rivalfliip of power, which | 
J38g. the duke of Glocefter and the great nobility, ^;ree- | 
ably to the genius of the times, carried to the ut- 
pnoft extremity againft their opponents, without any 
regard to reafon, juftice, or humanity. 

But tliefc were not the only deeds of violence 
committed during the triumph of the party. All the j 
other judges, who had figned the extrajudicial opi- 
nions at Nottingham, were condemned to death, 
and were, as a grace or favour, banifhed to Ireland ^ 
though they pleaded the fear of their lives, and the i 
menaces of the king's minifters as their excufe. ' 
Lord Beauchamp of Holt, fir James Berners, and 
John Salifbury, were alfo tried and condemned for i 
high treafon ; merciy becaufe they had attempted to 
defeat the late commiflion : But the life of th^ latter j 
was fpared. The fate of fir Simon Burley was 
more fevere: This gentleman was much beloved ' 
for his perfonal merit, had diftinguifhed himfclf by 
many honourable adions *, was created knight of 
the garter, and had been appointed governor to 
Richard, by the choice of the late king*and of the 
Black Prince : He had attended his matter from the 
carlieft infancy of that prince, and had ever remained 
(flttremely attached to him : Yet all thefe confidera- 
tions could not fave him from falling a viftim to 
Glocefter's vengeance. This execution, more than 
all the others, made a deep impreffion on the mind 
of Richard : His queen too (for he was already mar-^ 
ried to the fitter of the emperor Winceflaus, king 
of Bohemia) interefted herfelf in belialf of Burley: 
She remained three hours on her knees before the 
duke of Glocefter, pleading for that gentleman's 

It At Icaft this is the charjjfter given of him by FroiiTard, liv. li,. 
who knew him perfonal ly : Walfingham, p. 334., gives a very difFeiYnt 
character of him : but he is a writer fomewhat psJTionate anH partial} 
and the choice made of this gentleman by Edward III. and the BUck 
Prince for the education of Richard, makes the cbaia^lcr given him by 
Frpiflai'd much luore probable, 
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life; but though £hc was become extremely popular ^ ^ ^ P. 
by her amiable qualities, which had acquired her yj^l\^ . 
the appellation of fbe goo J queen A^n^ her petition 1388. 
was fternly rejefted by the inexorable tyrant. 

The parliament concluded this violent fcene, by • 
z, declaration that none of the articles, decided on 
thefe trials to be treafon, fhould ever afterwards be 
drawn into precedent by the judges, who were ftill 
to conlider the ftatute of the twenty- fifth of Edward 
as the rule of their decifions. The houfe of lords 
fcem not, at that time, to have known ,or acknow- 
ledged the principle, th^t they themfelves were 
bound, in their judicial capacity, to follow the rules 
which they, in conjunftion with the king and com- 
mons, had eftablifhed in their legiflativc *. It was 
alfo ena6ted, that every one fhoirid fwe^r to the per-*- 
petual maititenance and fupport of the forfeitures and 
attainders, slnd of all the other adls pafled during this 
parljainent. The arphbifhop of Canterbury added 
the penaliQr of excommunication, as a farther fecurity 
to thefe violent tranfaftions. 

It might naturally be expedted, tliat the king, i3«9* 
feeing reduced to fuch flavcry by the combination of 
the princes and chief nobility, and having appeared 
lb unable to defend his fervants from the cruel effefts 
of their refentment, would long remain in fubjedlioa . . 

to them ; and never would recover the royal power, 
without the moft violent ftruggles and convulfions : 
But the event proved contrary. In lefs than a twelve- 
Oionth, Richard, who was in his twenty- third year^ ^ 

declared in council, that, as he had now attained the 
full age which entitled him to govern by his own * 
authority his kingdom and houfehold, he refolved to 
cxercife his right of fovereignty j and when no one 
ventured to contradict fo reafonable an intention, he 
deprived Fitz-Alan, archbilbop of Canterbury, of 
the dignity of chancellor, and beftowed that high 

• 6a note [D] at the end of the volume. 
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^xvn ^' ^^^ ^" William of WickKam, bifliop of Winchet 
^ ' . tcr J the bilhop of Hereford was difplaced from the 
1389. office of treafurer, the earl of Anmdel from that of 
admiral ; e^ren the duke of Glocefter and the earl of 
Warwic were removed for a time from the council ; 
And no oppofition was made to theft great changes. 
The hiftory of this reign is imperfeft, and little to 
be depended on ; except where it is fupportcd by 
public records: And it is not eafy for us to aflign 
the rcafon of this unexpected event. Perhaps (bme 
fecret animofities, naturally to be expefted in that 
fituation, had creeped in among the great men, and 
had enabled the k jng to recover his .authority. Per- 
haps the violence of their former proceedings had 
loft them the aCFeftions of the people, who foon repent 
of any cruel extremities to which they are carried by 
their leaders. However this may be, Richard ex-. 
ercifed with moderation the authority which he had 
rcfumed. He feemed to be entirely reconciled to- 
his undes * and the other great men, of whom he 
had fo much reafon to complain: He never at- 
tempted to recal from banifhment the duke of li-e- 
\ land, whom he found fo obnoxious to them : He 
confirmed, by proclamation, the general pardon 
which the parliament had pafled for all offences: 
And he courted the affeftions of the people, by 
voluntarily remitting fome fubfidies which had been 
granted him ; a remarkable and almoflf fiftgular in- 
ftance of ftich generofity. 

After this compofure of domeftic differences, 
and this reftoration of the government to its jiatural 
ftare, there paffes an interval of eight years, which 
affords not many remarkable events. The duke of 
Lancafter returned from Spain ; having refigned to 
his rival all prctenfipns to the crown of Caftile upon 
payment of a large fum of money ", and having 
married his daughter^ Philippa, to the king of Por- 

> Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 170. ■ Kpyg&toni p. ^677, Wal- 

iinghaiD, p. 3^». 
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tugal. The authority of this prince ferved to coun- ^^^^* 
terbakuice that of the duke of Gloccfter, and fc- . * * 
cured the power of Richard, who paid grisac court 15B9. 
to his ddeft uRcle, by whom he had never been 
oiFendedj and whonfi he found more moderate in 
his ten^r than the ydunger. He made a ceffion , 
to him for lifei c^ the dutchy of Guienne % which 
the inclinations and changeable humour of the 
Gafcons had reftored to the Engiifh government ; 
but as they remonftr^ed loudly againft this deed, it 
was finely, with the duke's confent, revoked by 
Richard ^ There happened an incident, which 
produced a dilFenfion between Lancafter and his 
two brothers. After the death of the Spanifh prin- 
cels, he efpoufed Catharine Swineford, daughter of 
a private knight of Hainault, by whofe alliance 
York and Glocefter thought the dignity of their 
family much injured: But the king gratified his 
uncle, by paHing in parliament a charter of legiti- 
mat ion to the children whom that lady had born 
him before marriage, and by creating the eldeft 
carl of Somerfet p. 

The wars, meanwhile, which Richard had in- 
herited with his crown, ftill continued ; though in- 
terrupted by frequent truces, according to the 
practice of that age, and conduced with little vi- 
gour, by reafon of the weaknefs of all parties. The 
French war %as fcarcdy heard of; the tranquillity 
of the northern borders was only interrupted by 
one inroad of the Scots, which proceeded more from 
a rivalfhip between the two martial faroilies of 
Piercy and Douglas,' than from any national quar- 
rel : A fierce battle or Ikirmifh was fought at Otter- 
borne '', in which young Piercy, fimamed Hoijfury 
from his impetuous valour, was taken prifoner, and 
Pouglas flain i and the vi^ory remained undecided '« 

* Kyroer, toI. vii. p. 659. ^ Ibid. p. 6S7* P Cotton, 

p. 365. Walfinghamy p. 35». ^ 151)1 Auguft» 1388, 

' Froiflard, Ixr, iii. chap. 114, xs|| |a6. WalllQj;hain, p. 355* 
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^xvn^' Some mfuiTeftions of the Irifh ob%ed the king to 
^ -^-'^ make an expedition into that country, which ho^e- 
S3«9. duced to obedience; and he recovered, in ibme de- 
gree, by this enterprife, his charader oif courage, 
which had fufFered a little by the inaftivity of his 
»S9«* reign.. At laft, the Englilh and French courts be-* 
gah to think in earnefl: ofa lading peace ; but found 
it fo difficult to a^jull their oppoQt^ pretenfioiis^ 
that they were content to eftabUfh a truce of twciKy- 
five years* : Breft and Cherbourg were reftorcd, the 
former to the duke of ^ritanny, the latter to the 
fciiig of Navarre : Both parties were left in pofleflion 
of all the other places which they held at the time of 
concluding the truce : And to render the amity be- 
tween the two crowns more durable, Richard, who 
was now a widower, was affianced to liabella, the 
daughter of Charles ^ Thjs princefs was only fe- 
ven years of age ; but the king agreed to fo iinequal 
a match, chiefly that he might fortify himfelf by 
. this alliance, againft the enterprifes of his uncles^ 
and tlie incurable turbulence as well as inconftancy 
of his barons. 

The adminiftratioh of die king, though it was 
cot, in this interval, fullied by any unpopular a&> 
except the feizing of the charter of London ", which 
was foon after reftorcd, tended not much to corro- 
borate bis authority; and hi^ perfonal charadtcr 
brought him into contempt, even whHe his public 
government appeared, in a good meafure, unex- 
ceptionable. Indolent, profofe, addifled to low 
pleafures^ he fpent his whole time in feafting and 
jollity, and diffipated, in idle fhow, or in bounties 
to favourites of no reputation, that revenue which 
the people expefted to fee him employ in enter- 
prifes direded to public honour and advantage. He 
Ibjrgot his rank by admitting all men to his fa^ii-; 
liarity j and he was not fenfible, that their acquaint- 

» Rymer, vol. vli. p. 82a. • IbiU. p. 8n, 

» Ibid, p. 727. Wairingham^ p, 54.7. 
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ance.with the qualities of his mind was not able to ^j^y^j^* 
imprcfs them with the relpcdt which he neglefted ^^ _ [j 
to prcfcrvc from his birth and ftation. The carls of 13^. 
Kent and Huntingdon, his half brothers, were his 
chief confidents and favourites ^ and though he 
Aever devoted himfelf to them with fo profufe an 
affe&ion as that with which he had formerly been 
attached to the duke of Ireland, it was eafy for mot 
to ice, that every grace palTed through their hands, 
and that the king had rendered himfelf a mere cy* 
phcr in the government. The finall regard which 
the public bore to his perfon, difpofed them to 
murmur againfl: his adminiftration, and to receive, 
with greedy ears, every complaint which the dif- 
contented or ambitious grandees fuggeftcd. to 
them. 

Glocester foon perceived the advantages which 1397. 
this diiTolute conduct gave him 5 and finding, that ^^^^^^^.^^^f 
both refentment and jcaloufy on the part of his ne«- cioccfter. 
phew ftill prevented him from acquiring any afeend* 
ant over that prince, he deteHnined to cultivate his 
popularity with the nation, and to revenge himfelf 
on thofe who eclipfed him in favour and authority. 
He feldom appeared at court or in council : He ne<* 
ver declared his opinion but in order to difapprove 
of the meafures embraced by the king and his fa* 
vourites ; and he courted the friendfhip of every 
man, whom difappointment or private refentment 
had rendered an enemy to the adminifiration. The 
long truce with France was unpopular with the 
Engliih, who breathed nothing but war againll that 
hoftile nation ; and Glocefter took care to encou- 
rage all the vulgar prejudices which prevailed on 
this fubjedb. Forgetting the misfortunes which at- 
tended the Englifh arms during the later years of 
Edward, he made an invidious comparifori between 
the glories of that reign and the inactivity of the pre^- 
fent, and he lamented that Richard fhould have de- 
generated fo much from the heroic virtues by which 

his 
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CHA_P- his father ahd hia grandfather were diftinguiflied 
i__ _' p The military men were inflamed with a defire of war, 
. S397, when diey heard hiin talk of the fignal vifbories 
formerly obtained^ and of the eafy prey which miglk 
be made of French ridnes by the iuperior valour 
of the Englilh : The ' populace readily ennbraced 
the fame fentitnehts : And all men exclaimed that 
diis prince, whoie couniels were fo much negle£bed, 
was the true fupport of Englifh honour, and aJone 
able to raiie the nation to its fonaer power and 
ffdendoiur. His great abilities, his popular mannerSi 
his princely extradion, his immenfe riches, his 
high office of conilable 7 , all thefe advantages, not 
a little affifted by his want of court- fiivour, gave 
him a mighty authority in the kingdom, and ren^ 
dered him formidable to Richard and his mini^ 
fters, 

Froissard % a contemporary writer and very 
impardal, but whofe credit is fomewhat impaired 
by his want of exa&nefs in material fads, alcribe^ 
to the duke of Giocefter more defper^te views, and 
fuch as were totally incompatible with the govern- 
ment and domeftic tranquillity of the nation. Ac<^ 
cording to that hiftorian, he propofed to his nephew^ 
Roger Mortimer earl of Marche, whom Richard 
had declared his fucceflbr, to give him immediate 
pofifeffion of the throne, by the depofitton of a prince 
lo unworthy of power and authority: And when 
Mortimer declined the projeft, he refolved to make 
a partition of the kingdom between himfelf, his two 
brothers, and the earl of Arundel ^ and entirely to 
difpoflefs Richard of the crown. The king, it is 
iaid, being informed of thefe defigns, faw that 
either his own ruin or that of Giocefter was inevi- 
table ; and he refolved, by a hafty blow, to prevent 
the execution of fuch deftruclive projedls. This is 
certain, that Giocefter, by his own confeflion, had 

V Rymer, voK vji, p« js*j * I-i^- «v- chip. S6. 
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6ftcn affeded to fpeak contemptuoufly of the king's ^^y^^* 
peribn and government 5 had deliberated concern- . ^ *, ^ 
ing the lawfijlnefs of throwing off allegiance to him; 1397. 
and had even born part in a fecret conference, where 
his depofition was propofed, and talked of, and de- 
termined ^ : But it is reafonable to think, that his 
fchemes were not fb far advanced as to make him 
rdblvc on putting them immediately in execution. , 
The danger, probably, was ftill too diftant to ren- * 
dcr a deiperate remedy entirely neceflary for the 
fecurity of government. 

But whatever opinion we may form of the dan- 
ger arifing from Gloceftcr's confpiracies, his aver- 
iion to the French truce and alliance was public 
and avowed 5 and that court, which had now a 
great influence over the king, pulhed him to pro- 
vide for his own fafety, by punifhing the traiterous 
defigns of his uncle. The refentment againft his 
former afts of violence revived j the fenfe of his re- 
fraftory and uncompliant behaviour was ftill recent; 
and a man, whofe ambition had once ufurpcd royal 
authority, and who had murdered all the faithful 
fervants of the king, was thought capable, on a 
favourable opportunity, of renewing the fame cri- 
minal enterprifes. Tht king's precipitate temper 
admitted of no deliberation : He ordered Glocefter 
to be unexpcftedly arrefted ; to be hurried on board 
a fliip which was lying in the river ; and to be car- 
ried over to Calais, where alone, by reafon of his 
numerous partilans, he could fafely be (letained in 
cuftody *• The earls of Arundel and Warwic were 
feized at the fanric time : The malcontents, fo fud- 

J'^ Cotton, p. 37? Tyrrel, vol. iji. part «. p. 971, from the re- 
cords. Parliamcirtary Hiitory, vol. I. p. 473. That this confefTion 
was genuine, and obtained without violence, may be entirely de- 
pend«t on. 'Judge RickhilU who brought it over from Calais, was 
tried on ^bat account, ai^d acquitted in ihe kiH parliament of Henry IV. 
when GlocelWs party was prevalent. His acquittal, notwithftand- 
ing his innocence, may even appear marvellous, confidering the times* 
See Cotton, p. 393. 

* FroiiTard, liv. ir. chap. 90. Walfiiig, p. 354. 
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CHAP, dcnly deprived of their leaders, were aftonilhed and 
^^^-j. overawed: And the concurrence of the dukes of 
1397. Lancafter and York in thofc meafures,, together 
with the earls of Derby and Rutland, the cldeft fons 
of thefe princes % bereaved them of all poflibility 
of refiftance. 
i7ifaScpt, A PARLIAMENT was imniediatcly fummoned at 
Weftminfter; and the king doubted not to find 
the peers, and ftill more the commons, very com- 
pliant with his will. This houfe had in a former 
parliament given him very fenfible proofs of their 
attachment * ; and the prefent fuppreffion of Glo- 
cefter's party made him ftill more aflurcd of a fa- 
vourable eleftion. As a farther expedient for that 
. purpofe, he is alfo faid to have employed the influ- 
ance of the fherifFs ; a praftice which, though not 
unufual, gave umbrage, but which the eftablifhed 
authority of that affembly rendered afterwards ftill 
mpre familiar to the nation. Accordingly the par- 
liament pafled whatever afts the king was pleafed to 
didlate to -them ^ : They annulled for ever the com- 
miflion whicli ufurped upon the royal authority, and 
they declared it tieafonable to attempt, in any fu- 
ture period, the revival of any fimilar commiflion "^ : 
They abrogated all the a£ts which attainted the 
king's minifters, and which that parliament who 
pafled them, and the whole nation, had fworn in- 
.violably to maintain: And they declared the ge- 
neral pardon then granted to be invalid, as extorted 
by force, and never ratified by the free confcnt of 
the king. Though Richard, after he refumed the 
government, and lay no longer under conftraint, 
had voluntarily, by proclamation, confirmed that 
general indemnity ; this circumftance feemed not, 

A Rynier, vol. viii. p. 7. * See note [£] at the end of the 

volume. 

b The nobles brought numerous retainers with them to give them 
fecurity, as we are told by Walfing^am, p. 3^54.. The king had only 
a few Chefliire men for his g^ard. 

e Statutes at Large, ix Kichard 11. . ^^ 
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in their eyes, to merit any confiderarion. Even a ^^^j*** 
particular pardon, granted fix ye^rs after to the earl ,.„^,J^ 
of Arundel, was annulkd by parliament j on pre- 1397. 
tence that it had been procured by fuprife, and 
that the king was not then fully apprifed of the de- 
gree of guilt incurred by that nobleman. 
. The commons then preferred an impeachment 
againft Fitz-Aian, archbiftiop of Canterbury, and 
brother to Arundel, and accufed him for his con- 
currence in procuring the illegal commifiion, and 
in' attainting the king's minifters. The primate 
pleaded guilty 5 but as he was protefted by the ec- 
clefiaftical privileges, the king was fatisfied witk a 
fentence, which baniftied him the kingdom, and 
fequeflered his temporalities'*. An appeal or ac« 
cufation was prefentcd againft the duke of Glocefter, 
and the earls of Arundel and Warwic, by the earls 
of "Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerfet, Saliftniry, 
and Nottingham, together with the lords Spencer 
and Scrope, and they were accufed of the (ame 
crimes which had been imputed to the arch- 
bifhop, as well as of their appearance againft the ' 
king in a hoftile manner at Haringay-park. The 
earl of Arundel, who was brought to the bar, wifely 
confined all his defence to the pleading of both the 
general and particular pardon of the king ; but his 
plea being over-ruled, he was condemned and ex- 
ecuted"*. The earl of Warwic, who was alfo con- 
vifted of high treafon, was, on account of his fub- 
miflivc behaviour, pardoned as to his life,* but 
doomed to perpetual baniftimcnt in the Ifle of Man. 
No new afts of treafon were , imputed to either of 
thefe noblemen. The only crimes, < for which they 
were condemned, were the old attempts againft the 
crown, which feemcd to be obliterated, both by the 
diftancc of time and by repeated pardons ^ The 

^ Cotton, p. 368. . « Ibi4. p. 377. Froiffard, liv. ir. 

chap. 90. Walfing. p. 354.. • ^ Tyrrcl, vol, iii. part, ii, 

p. 968, from tl\t records. 
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c ^^^* reafonsof this method of proceedin^j, it is diffioife 
^^, _,'^ to conjeaure. The recent confpiracies of Gloceflaer 
a 397. feem certain from his owri confeffion : But, per- 
haps, the king and miniflry had not at that time 
in their hands any fatisfaftory proof of their re- 
ality; perhaps, it was difficult to convift Arun- 
del and Warwic of any participation in them; per- 
haps, an inquiry into thefe confpiracies would have 
involved in the guilt fome of thofe great noblemen 
who now concurred with the crown, and whom it 
was neceffary to cover from all imputation ; or per- 
haps the king, according to the genius of die age, 
was indifferent about maintaining even the appear- 
ance of law and equity, and was only folicitous by 
any means to enfure fuccefs in thefe profccudons. 
This point, like many others in ancient hiftory, wc 
are obliged to leave altogether undetermined. 
Murder of A WARRANT wus iffued to the cafl marclchaJ, 
cLwitcr! governor pf Calais, to bring over the duke of Glo- 
cefter, in order to his trial; but the governor re- 
turned for anfwer, that the duke had died fuddenly 
of an apoplexy in that fortrefs. Nothing could be 
more fufpicious, from the time; than the cireun>- 
ftances of that prince's death : It became immedi- 
ately the general opinion, that he was murdered by 
orders from his nephew: In the fubfequent reign 
undoubted proofs were produced in parliament, that 
he had been fuffocated with pillows by his keepers*. 
And it appeared that the king, apprehenfive left the 
public trial and execution of fo popular a prince, 
and fo near a relation, might prove both dangerous 
and invidious, had taken this bafe method of grati- 
fying, and, as he fancied, concealing his revenge 
upon him. Both parties, in their fucceffive tri- 
umphs, feem to have had no farther concern than 
that of retaliating upon their adverfaries ; and net'- 
thjsr of them were aware, that, by imitating, they 
indiredly juftified, as far as it lay in their power, all 
the illegal violence of the oppofite party. 

t Cottoo, p. 399, 400. Dugdale, vol, ii. p. }7i. 
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Tfllls feffioft Mficluded M^th the creation <» ad- ^ ^f ?• 
tancerfient of feveral p^fers j Thef carl ef Derby was ,^X^ 
tfiade d«kc of Hereford > th^ tiirl ef Rutland) duke ^Jjv 
ef Albtrnai-lt I the terl of JEentj duk6 of Surrey x 
the tarl of Huntingdoh, dUke pf Exeter -, the iarl 
of Nottinghani^ duke of Norfolk; the earl of So-f 
fH^rftfi marquis of Diarfei ; lord 8t)enfer, fearl of 
Gteceftcr; Rilplh Nevil, eSrt of Weftmof^lind • 
Thomas Pierty, earl of Worecftir; Williim Sferope, 
earldfWilfefliir^^ The parllanienf, dftir S feltiort . 
of twdve days, wai adjourned to ShreWlbur/. ThS 
kingi befor* the departUW of the members, eiadted 
frdm them an oath for the perpetuid mtfiritehjtoc^ 
ahd eftaUifhment df all th^ir ^£ts; ah 6ath i&milat* 
U> that l^^hich had fdrmferly befeh required hf the 
duke of GloceO:er and his ^^ty, and whieh had tA^ 
itzAy proved fo vain and frtiitltfs. 

Both king and parK^fnent rtiet in th* femi dil^ t^^i. 

pofitions at Shrewfbury. So anxious was Richard i8>bjan^. 

for the fecilrify of thcfe ^<S:Si that hi dbfigfed the 

lords and* cdfntflons to f>Vear anew to thcfnri on thS 

4rdfe of Ganterbuf y * i aftd He fooh iter pfoeured 

& buH 'from thd pop€, by #hicfi t-hey wtfre, ai hi 

I irtiaginedy perpetudlly feejuatd ixii iftabfi Aed ^. + h« 

I ^wfrliament^ oh the other Itartd, ienferr^ on hi*H 

! fer life the duties on w6^l, ^oof-fells, and kStheri 

and grafirtd him, befid^s, * ftbfidy df on^ tfcnffl 

I and a half, and one fift<sent4i ind a half. Th*y rfft 

feverfed the attainder of Trefiliari and thfc oth^ 

I ' judges, and, with th* approbation off the prefeni 

I judgesi declared the Answers,- for which thefe ma^^ 

I giftratea had been impeached, to hi j^ft and ikpSi U 

I And they carried fo far their retrofpeft, as tqre- 

I verfe, on the petition of lord S][)6nfer, 6arl of Glo- 

oefter, the attainder pronounced agaimft the two 

Spctifcrs in the rcigft of Edward !l. * The ancient 

hiftory of England is nothing but a catalogue of re- 

*» Cotton, p, 370, 371, * Ibid. p. \ft* 

^ Waiting, p. 355. ^ Statutes ^t Latge, st Ridi. 11. 

^ Cotton^ p. ).72« 

Vol. IIL D vcrfals: 
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<^HAP. vcrfals: Every thing is in fluduarion an^.moWc- 

^ _^ '_f mcnt : One fadion is continually undoing what wa» 

J39S. eftablifhed by another : And the multiplied oaths^ 

which each party exacted for the fecurity of the pre* 

fent afts, betray a perpetual confcioufnefs of dieir 

inftability. 

The parlianmentj before they were diffolvedj eleded 
a committee of twelve lords and fix commoners % 
whom they invefted with jthe whole power both of 
lords and commons^ and endowed with full authority 
to Hnilh all bufinefs which had been laid before the 
houfefij and which they had not had leifure to bring 
to a conclufion''* This was an unufual conceflion; 
and though it was limited in the objed^ might, 
eithe^• immediately or as a precedent, have proved 
dangerous to the conftitution : But the caufc of that 
extraordinary meafure was an event Angular and 
unexpeded, which engaged the attention of the par- 
liament. 

After the deftrudion of the duke of Glocefter 
and the heads of that party, a mifunderftanding 
broke out among thofe noblemen who had joined 
in the profecution; and the king wanted either 
authority fufficient to appeaie it, or forefight to 
prevent it. The duke of Hereford appeared 
in parliament, and accufed the duke of Norfolk 
of having fpoken to him, in private, many flan* 
derous words of the king, and of having im- 
puted to that prince an intention of fubverting 
and deftroying many of his principal nobility'. 
Norfolk denied the charge, gave Hereford the lie, 
and offered to prove his own innocence by duel. 

" The names of tbe commiflioners were, the dukes of Lanca(ler» 
Vork, Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter j the marquis of Dorfct j the 
carU of March, Saiilbur/, Northumberland, Glocefief, Winchefter, 
and Wiltfhire; John BufTey, Henry Green, John Ruflfely Robert 
Teync, Henry Chelmefwicke, and John Golofrc, It is to be re- 
marked, that the duke of Lancafter always concurred with the reft in 
all their pix>ceedings, even in the baniihment of his fon, which was 
afterwards lb much complained of. 

• Cotton^ p. 37*. WaJfing. p. 355. « 

P Cotton^ p. 372. Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. i» p. 490* 

The 
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The challenge was accepted: The time and place ^^^j^* 
of combat were appointed : And as the event of ^ _ _^ 
this important trial by arms might require the in- 139S. ' 
terpofitiotl of legiQative authority, the parliament 
thought it more fuitable to delegate their power to 
a committee, than to prolong the feflion beyond 
the ufual time which cuftom and general conve- 
nience had prefcribed to it ^. 

The duke of Hereford was certainly very little 
delicate in the point of honour, when he revealed 
a private converfation to the ruin of the perfon who 
had cntrufted him; and we may thence be more 
iijclined to believe the duke of Norfolk's, denial^ 
than the other*s affeveration^ But Norfolk had in 
thefe tranfaftions betrayed an equal negleft of ho- 
nour, which brings him entirely on a level with his 
antagonift. Though he had publicly joined yflrh 
the duke of Glocefter and his party in all the former 
afts of violence ag^nft the king; and his name 
ftands among the appellants who accufed the duke 
of Ireland and the other minifters j yet was he not 
afliamed publicly to impeach his former alTociates 
for the very crimes which he had concurred with 
them in committing; and his name increafes the 
lift of thc^e appellants who brought them to a trial. 
Such were the principles and practices of thofe an- 
cient knights and barons during the prevalence of 
the ariftocratical government, and the reign of 
chivalry. 

The lifts for this decifion of truth and right were 
appointed at Coventry before the king : Allthenobi- , 
Iky of England bandied into parties, and adhered 
cidier to the one duke or the other : The whole nation, 
was held in fuipenfe with regstrd to the event : But 
when the two champions appeared in the field, ac- 

H lo the firft year of Henry VI. when the authority of parliament 
was great, and* when that alTembly could leaft be fufpefied of lying . 
vnder violencei a like conceOlon was made to the privy councij^ trom 
like motiYcs of conveaieace* See Cotton, p. '564* 

D 2 coutred 
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^^ A P. coutrcd for the combat, tlic king interpoled, tb 
^ , _^ '^. prevent bot^ the prefent cfFufion of fuch noble 
iS$%. blood, and the future confequences of the quarrel. 
By th6 advice and authority of the pirKamcntary 
commifl5oners he flopped the duel ; and to (hew hb 
hnpartiality, he ordered, by the feme authority, 
both the combatants to leave the kingdom ' j af- 
figning one Country for the place of Norfoik*i5 cxilr, 
^hich he declared perpetual; another for that of 
Hereford, which ht limited to ten years, 

HEREFORD was a man of great prudenrt ^lid[ 
command of temper} and he behaved himfelf WiriS 
fo much fubmiflion in thefe delicate circumftancex, 
t!hat the king, before his departure, promiftd td 
Ihorten the term of his exile four years ; and he 
alfo granted him letters patent, by Which he was 
empowered, in cafe any inheritance fhotiH in the? 
interval accrue to him, to enter immediatelv in pof- 
leffion, and to poftpbne the doing of homige till 
his return. 
Banift- This weaknefs 'and fluftuation of Richard's cotifl- 
Sen'r^^ fels Appear hb where Mdt^ evideht thart in the con- 
duke of du(5t of this affair. No fooner had Hereford left 
Hereford. ^^ kingdom, than the king's jealoufy of the power 
ind riches of that prince's family revived; ahd he 
was fenfible, that, by Glocefter's death, he had otilv 
removed a counterpoife to the L^ncaftrian interef^ 
which was now become formidable to his crowtl and 
kingdom. Being informed that Hereford had en- 
tered into a treaty of marriage with the daughter of 
* the duke of Berry, unde to the French king, he 
determined to prevent, the finifhirfg of aft alKance 
which would lo nfiuch extend the intercft of his 
coufin in foreign countries; and he fent over the 
1399, ca**! of SaliJbury to Paris with a commiflion' for 
id Feb. that pujpofe. The death of the duke of Lancafter, 
which happened foon »fter, called upon him to take 

» CottoD, p. iZo. Walfingharti, p. 3j«» 

J I nc«r 
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new refolutions with regard to that opulent luc- ^^^^* 

cefTion. The prefcnt duke, in confequencc of thf , J^ 

lung's pft^tent, desired to be put in poHeflrion of thf ^^^. 
idlate iwid jurifiiiaions of his father : But Jlichard, 
gfiraid of ftrengthening the hands of a man v^hona , ^ 
he had already fo much offended, applied to th; 
parliamentary . commiilioners, and perfuaded them, 
that this affair was but an appendage to that bufinefs 
ii?hich the parli^^ment had delegated to them. By 
^eir authority he revoked his letters patent, ana 
retained poflefflon of the eftate of Lancafter: And 
by the fame authority he feized and tried the duke's 
attorney, who had procured and infifted on the letters, 
and he had him condemned as a traitor, for faithfully 
executing that truft to his matter*. An extrava- 
gant aft of power ! even though the kbg changed, 
in favour of the attorney, the penalty of death into 
ithat of banifhment. 

HcNRY, the new duke of Lancafter, had ac- 
quired, by his conduct and abilities, the efteem of 
(he public -, and having ferved with diftindion againft 
the mfidels in Lithuania, he had joined to his other 
praifes thofe of piety and valour, virtues which have 
at all times a great influence over mankind, and 
were, during thofe ages, the qualities chiefly held 
in eftimatiofl \ He was connefted with moft of 
the pripcipal nobUity by blood, alliance, or friend- 
Xhip; and as the injury done him by the king 
Height in its confequences .affc<St all of them, he 
eafily brought them, by a fenfc ^f common intereft, 
to take part in his refentment. The people, who 
mufl: have an obje6t of affe£kion, who foynd nothing 
im tb^ king's perfon which they could love or re- 
vere, snd who were even difgufted with rpany parts 
of his condudt**, eafily transferred to Henry that 

attach- 

> Tyml, vol. iii. pdirt 2. p. 991, from the records. 

* Walfingham, p. 343. 

« He levied fines upon thoTe who had ten years before joined the 

duke of 04ocrfter afid his party 1 They were obli^rfd to pay him 

^(xne^f bdore he would allow them xg enjoy the bcuefit of the in« 

♦ ' D 3 . demnitj ^ 
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attachment^ which the death of the duke of Glo- 
cefter had left without any fixed direftion. His 
misfortunes were lamented ; the injufticc which he 
had fuffered,was complained of; and all men turned 
their eyes towards him, as the only perfon that 
could retrieve the loft honour of the nation, or re- 
drefs the fbppofed abufes in the government. 

While fuch were the difpofitions of the people, 
Richard had the imprudence to embark for Ire- 
land, in order to revenge the death of his coufin, 
Roger earl of Marche, the prefumptivc heir of the 
crown, who had lately been flain in a (kirmiih by 
the natives; and he thereby left the kingdom of 
England open to the attempts of his provoked and 
♦thjuiy. ambitious enemy.. Henry, embarking at Nantz 
with a retinue of fixty perfons, among whom were 
the archbifhop of Canterbury and the young earl of 
Arundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at Raven- 
fpur in Yorkfliire j and was immediately joined by 
the carls of Northumberland and Weftmoreland, 
two of the rtioft potent barons in England. Here 
he took a folemn oath, that he had no other pur- 
pofe in this invafion, than to recover the dutchy of 
Lancafter, unjuftly detained from him ; and he in- 
vited all his friends in England, and all lovers of 
their country, to fecond him in this reafonable and 
moderate pretenfion. Every place was in commo- 
tion : The malcontents in all quarters flew to arms 5 
Lohdon difcovered the ftrongeft fymptoms of its 
dilpofition to mutiny and rebeUion : And Henry's 
army, increafing on every day's march, foon 
amounted to the number of 60,000 combatants. 

The duke of York was left guardian of the 
realm ; a place to which his birth intitled him, but 



General 
infunec* 
tion. 



demnify $ and in the articlet of charge againft him, it is afllerted, that 
the payment of one fine dj4 not fy^ct. It is indeed likdy, that his 
minifters would abufe the power put into their hands ; and this griev« 
. ance extended to very many people. Hiftorians agree in reprefenting 
this praAice as a great oppreflion* See Otterboume, p. 199. 
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^ich borii fais flender abilities^ and his natural con- chap, 
nexions with the duke of Lancafter, rendered him y^"'^ 
utterly incapable of filling in fuch a dangerous emer- 2)99. 
gency. Such of the chief nobility as were attached 
to the crown, and could either have feconded die 
guardian's good intentions, or have overawed his 
infidelity, had attended the king into Irelaod ; and 
the efforts of Richard's fi-iends where every where 
more feeble than thofe of his enemies. The duke 
of York, however, appointed the rendezvous of his 
forces at St. Albans, and foon aflembled an army 
of 40,000 men ; but found them entirely deflitute 
of zeal and attachment to the royal caufe, and more 
inclined to join the party of the rebels. He heark* 
cned therefore very readily to a mcfTage from 
Henry, who entreated him not to oppofe a loyal and 
humble fupplicant in the recovery of his legal pa- 
trimony; and the guardian even declared publicly 
that he would fecond his nephew in fo reafonable 
a requefl. His army embraced with acclamations • 
the fame meafures ; and the duke of Lancafter^ 
reinforced by them, was now entirely mafter of the 
kingdom. He haftened to Briftol, into which fome 
of me king's minifters had thrown themfelves ; and 
loon obliging that place to furrender, he yielded to * 
the popular wifhcs, and without giving them a trial, 
ordered the earl of Wiltihire, Sir John BufTy, and 
Sir Henry Green, whom he there took prifoners, 
to be led to immediate execution. 

The- king, receiving intelligence of i;his invafion 
and infurre&ion, haftened over from Ireland^ and 
landed ,in Milford Haven with a body of 20,000 
men : But even this army, (o much inferior to the 
enemy, was cither overawed by the general combi- 
nation of the kingdom, or feized with the fame 
(pirit of difafieftionr and they gradually deferted 
him, till he found that he had not above 6000 men 
who followed his ftandard. It appeared, therefore, 
wceflary to retire fecretly from this faiall body, 
D 4 whicli 
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^awn^* which ferrcd only to ^spof^ him uo dtngfTi and It 
^ _^j_''^ Bed td the ifl? of Aaglefe|^ where ho purpofed to 
i|}i« embark either for Irelwd or France, wd thera 
await the favourable opportunities whieh the ret 
turn of his iubjedts tiot a feaie of duty, or their fW^ 
tur« difeontentB againft the duke of Lancafteri 
would probably afford him.* Henry, fenfible of the / 
danger, fent to him the earl of Northund^erland 
with the ftrongeft profefiions of loyalty and fubt 
mifllon s and that noblennan^ by treachery and falft 
^aths, made himfblf mafter of the king's perfon^ 
and carried him to his enemy at Flint Caftle. Ridu 
ard was condufled to London, by the duke of Lan-» 
tft Sept. cafler, who was there received with the acclamations . 
of the mutinous populace. It is pretended thai 
the recorder met him on the road, and in the name 
of the city, entreated him, for the public fafety, to 
put Richard to death, with all his adherents who 
were prifoners'^j hut the duke prudently deter* 
mined to make maay others participate in his ^^ti 
^fore he would proceed to thofe extremities. For 
this purpafe, he iflued writs of ele£fcion in the king's 
name, and appointed the immediate meeting of a 
parliament at Weftminfter. 

Such of the peers as were moft devoted to the 
king, were either fled or imprifoned i and no ep^ 
ponents, even ainong the barons, dared to appear 
fgainfl: Henry, amidft that feene of outr^^ and 
violence, which commonly attends revolutions, e^i 
eially in England during diofe turbulent ages. It 
is zUo eafy to imagine, that a houie of coaimoaSi 
elected during this univerfal ferment, and thi$ tfU 
unnph of the Lancaftrian party, would be extreQftdx 
attached to that caufe, and ready to fecond every 
fiig^eftion of their leaders. That order, being as 
yet of too little weight to ftera the torrent, was air 

^ WalfiBgham. ^ . 

wavs 
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^j9 e^nifd akk«g with % mi fervid wly to in- ^Jy^*"* 
Wwfe the viplence, which rtie public intcroft re-p ^ \^ 
qiiiffd it ibpuld cnd^vcnir to control The dulw n^ 
pf Lwcaftcr, therefore, fcnfiWe that ht ftiould l?f f/^^^'^^ 
^imrelyr mftfter, began to carry hia vic\v3 t^ th^ king, 
erowQ iefelif i and he deliberatai with hi^ pattifao^ 
concerning the moft proper means gf eiFeding hh 
daring pvrpofc; He firft extorted a refignation from 
l^ichard "" ; but ^s he knew that this deed would 
pd^inty appear the refuk of force and fear, he aUp 
^urpofed, notwithftanding the danger of the prccc-^ «8th Sept. 
dent to himfeif and his pofteiaty* to have hinn fp^ 
Icmnly.depofed in parliament, for his pretended ty-r 
ranny and mifconduft. A charge, conGfting of 
thirty -three articles, vas accordingly drawn up 
^amft him, >aod prefented to that aflembly ^. 

If we exanaine thefe articles, which are exprefTed 
nith extreme ^rinr^ony againft Richard, we ihaU 
find that, ^cept fome rafti fpeeches ^hich are im^ 
puted tx> him"', and of whoie reality, as they are f^d 
to have pafled in private converfation, we may rea- 
dably entert^n fome doubt; the chief amount of 
ihe charge is contained in his violent condudt during 
the two lad: years of his reign, and naturally divides 
itfelf into two principal heads. The firft and moft 
eonhderable is the revenge which he took on the 
{xinoes and great barons, who had formerly ufurp- 
9d, and ftill pcrfevcred in controftii^g and threa^teh* 
ing, his authority ; the fecond is the violation of the 
laws and general privileges of his people. But ths 
former, however irregular in many of its circum-^ 
ftanccs, was folly fupported by authority of parlia* 
ment, and wa$ but a copy of the violence which the 
princes, and barons themfelves, dujcing their former 
triun^, had exercifed agaioit him and his party. 

« Knygfaton, p. 4744- Otterboonie, p. aia. 7 Tyrre!, 

9pl. Hi. ^art «. p. io9S> £tuixi the Fccordt. Kiiyghtpn, p. 2746* 
Otterbourne, p. 2 14* ^ Art. t^ zi* 

.The 
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CHAP. The detenrion of Lancaftcr's cftatc was, properly . 

'^^^-J fpcaking, a revocation, by parliamentary authority,- 
J399. of a grace, which the king himfelf had formerly 
granted him. The murder of Glocefter (for the 
fecret execution, however merited, of that prince, 
certainly deferves this appellation) was a private , 
deed, formed not aqy precedent, and implied not 
any ufurped or arbitrary power of the crown, which 
could juftly give umbrage to the people. It really 
proceeded from a defed: of power in the king, ra- 
ther than from his ambition j and proves that inftead 
of being dangerous to the conftitution, he poflefled 
not even the authority neceflary for the execution of 
the laws. 

Concerning the fccond head of accufatxon, as 
it moftly confifts of general fads, was framed by 
Richard's inveterate enemies, and was never allowed 
to be anfwered by him or his friends, it is more dif-^ 
ficult to form a judgment. The greater part of 
thefe grievances, imputed to Richard, ieems to be 
the exertion of arbitrary prerogatives j fuch as the 
difpenfing power % levying purveyance ^ employing 
the marfhai's court % extorting loans *y granting 
prote6lions from law-fuits * -, prerogatives which, 
though often complained of, had often been exer- 
cifed by his predeceffors, and ftill continued to be 
fo by his fucceflbrs. But whether his irremilar a&s 
of this kind were more frequent, and injudicious, 
and violent than ufual, or were only laid hold of and 
exaggerated by the faAions to which the weaknefs 
of his reign had given birth, we are not able, at this 
diftance, to determine with certainty. There is, 
however, one circumftance in which his conduft is 
vifibly different fcom that of his grandfether : He is 
not accufed of having impofed one arbitrary tax, 
without confent of parliament, during his whole 

» Art. 13, 17^ iS, ^ Art. 21. « Art. >7< 

< Art. 14. • Art. i(. 

. . reign: 
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reign ^ : Scarcely a year pafled during the reign of ^ ^ A ?• 
Edward, which was free from complaints with re- * ^ ' 



■V* 



gard to this dangerous exertion of authority. But, S199. 
perhaps, the afcendant which Edward had acquired 
over the people, together with his great prudence, 
•enabled him to make a ufe very advantageous to his 
fubje6b of this and other arbitrary prerogatives, and 
rendered them a fmaller grievance in his hands, 
than a lefs abfolute authority in thofe of his grand- 
fbn. This is a pomt which it would be rafh for us 
to decide pofitivcly on either fide j but it is certain, 
that a charge drawn up by the duke of Lancafter, 
and aflcnted to by a parliament fituated in thofe 
circumftances, forms no manner of prefumption 
with regard to the unufual irregularity or violence of 
the king's conduft in this particular *• 

When the charge againft Richard was prcfented 
to the parliament, though it was liable, almofb in 
every article, to objeftions, it was not canvafled, 
nor examined, nor diiputed in either houfe, and 
ieemed to be received with univerfal approbation. 
One man alone, the bifliop of Carlifle, had the cou- 
rage, amidft this general difloyalty and violence, to 
appear in defence of his unhappy matter, and to 
plead his caufe againft all the power of the prevailing 
party. Though fome topics, employed by that vir- 
tuous prelate, may fecm to favour too much the 
doftrine of paflfive obedience, and to make too large 
a facrifice of the rights of mankind s he was natu- 
rally pufhed into that extreme by his abhorrence of 
the prefent licentious fadions ; and fuch intrepidity, 
as well as difintereftedneis of behaviour, proves, that 

' We learn from Cotton, p. 361, that the king, by his chancellor, told 
the commonSy that tbty wen funderly hound tc bim^ gnd lumefy in forbtttring 
U ebargt tbm wtb defwus end fifiunty tbewbkb be mttmt no more f» cbargi 
tbam it bis own P^frn Thele words no mart allude to the pia^tice of hit 
predecelfors : He had not himfelf impofed any arbitrary taxes i Even 
the parliament, in the articles of his depofition, though they complain 
of heary taxes, affirm not that they were impofed illes;aily or by arbi* 
trary will.- 

s See note [FJ at tlw end of the volume. 
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whatever His fpecuUtivc pnncipks wcr^, his Hew 
was ckvatc4 far abgve the me^hnefs and abjcft fub- 
»W|* miflSon of n fluvc* He reprefented-to the parliament, 
thtt all the tbufes of governnaent which could juftly 
be imputed to Richard, inftead of amounting to ty^ 
ranny, were, merely the refuJt of error, youth, or. 
mifguided counfel, and admitted of a remedy, morf 
eafy and falutary than a total fubverfion of the coijr 
ftitution. That even had they been much nnorf 
violent and dangerous than they really were, they 
had chiefly proceeded from former examples of re* 
fiftance, which, making the prince fcnuble of hi» 
precarious fituation, had obliged him to cftablifli hi; 
tiirone by irregular and arbitrary expedients. That 
a rebellious difpofition in fubje^s was the principal 
caufe of tyranny in kings : Laws could never (ecur^ 
the fubjeft, which did not give fecgrity to the fove- 
reign : And if the maxim of inviolable loyalty* 
which formed the bafis of the Englifti government, 
were once reje^ed, the privileges belonging to the 
fisveral orders of the ftate, inftead of being fortified 
by that licentioufnefs, would thereby lofe the fureft 
foundation of their force and (lability. That the 
parliamentary depofition of Edward II. far fron^ 
making a precedent which could control this max- 
im/ was only an example of juccefsful violence ; am^ 
- it was fufficicntly to be lamented, that crimes were 
fo often committed in the world, without eftabliih* 
ing principles which might juftify and auchorifip 
them. That even that precedent, falfc and dangerou* 
as it was, could never warrant the prefent excefles, 
which were fo much greater, and which would en- 
tail diftradion and mifery on the nation, to the lateft 
ppfterity. That the fucceflion, at leaft, of the crown, 
was then preferved inviolate : The lineal heir was 
placed on the throne: And the people bad an oppor- 
tunity, by their legal obedience to him, of making 
atonement for the violence which they had committed 
againft hispredeceflbr. That a defccndant of Lionel 

duke 
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rfuVe of GlaitTiee, the cHcr brother oFifhe late duke ^ J^f/- 
6f Lancafter, had beert dechrcd in parliament fuc- - ^ jj 
ccflbr to the crown ! He had" left poftemy: And »f9f* 
their titfe, however it ^ight be 6ve^p<yvirered by 
Jttfent force and feftion, cocrM neter be obliterated 
from the minds of the people. That if the turbulent 
difpofition alone of the nation had overturned th* 
weH-ertablifhed throne of fo g:odd a princ*^ tai 
Richard; what bloody Corlfirtiotiohs muft ehfue; 
^hth the fame caufc was united to the rhotrveof re*« 
(termg the legal and undoubted heir to hii iathorityi 
That the new government, intended to be eftablifh^ 
<d, wtyald ftand on ito principle ; and would fcarceiy 
retain any pretence, by which it could challenge thel 
dbediencc o( men of ftn(t and virtue. That thct 
cfainri of lineal defcent was fo gfofs is fcarccly ttf 
deceive the moft ignorant of dife pdptilsce:: Coft^* 
^ueft could never be pleaded by z rebel ^gairift Mif 
KTvertign : Th« tonfenc df the pedplt had no Author 
rity in a monarchy not derived from cofifertt, bxk 
Iftablifistd bf hereditary ri^ ^ and however tiie na- 
tion mig^t be juftiBed in depo^iig the m^uidad 
&tchard» it cotuid never have ^f rt^Gm for .ie^tiAg 
afide hn kwltil heir and focceiTor^ Wlho was pkiniy, 
innocehc. And that the duke of Lancafter woukli 
give them but a b^d ^cimen of the kgal ftio^er^, 
tjon which might be e^i^&ed from his future go^ 
vernnpiem, if he added to tb( crinMiof his paft r^^ 
bellion, the guilt of excluding the famjlfy^.wbifht 
both by right of blood, and by decjaration of parlja* 
menr, would. In caft of Rich^d's demife, or ^diin* 
tary refignarion, have been retdved as Ac urtdctibt65is 
heirs of the monarchy ^. - * . 

All the circumftances of this evertr, comparcSS t^ 
fliofe which attended the latt revohitioh ih t69^ 
ihow the difference between a gteaft aind ciViIiiM • 
lucion^ deliberately vindicating its trtablilhdd privti 

• Sir lobA tfejrwarde, p, i^t, 

legei, 
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CHAP. le^s, and a turbulent and barbarous anftocraqr, 
^^*^' plunging headlong from the extremes of one fadtion 
into thofe of another. This noble freedom of the 
bifhop of Carlifle> inftead of being applauded, was 
not lo much as tolerated : He was immediately ar-. 
refted, by orcjcr of the duke of Lancafter, and fent a 

Srifbncr to the abbey of Su Albans. No farther 
ebate was attempted: Thirty-three long ardcles of 
charge were> in one meeting, voted againit Richard; 
and yx>ted unanimoufly by the iame peers and{)re* 
ktes who a litde before had, voluntarily and una- 
nimoufly, authoriled diofe very a£ts of violence of 
which they now complained. That prince was de-, 
poled by the fufFrages of both houfes; and the 
throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancafler 
flepped forth, and having crofled himfelf on the 
forehead and on the breaft, and called upon the 
name of Chrift *, he pronounced thefe words, which 
we (hall give in the original language, becauie of^ 
their fingularity : 

In the name of Fadber, Sony and Holy Gbofi, I 
tienry of Lancafitr challenge this r€wme of Tnglandsy 
and the croun, with ail the membresj and the appur^ 
tenances; ats I that am dejcendit by right line of tbe^ 
Uode^ coming fro tbegude king Henry tberde^ andthroge 
that right that God of bis grace hath fent me, withhelpe 
ef kyn, and of my frendes to recover it; the which 
r&wme was in poynt to be ondone by defaut of gover-^ 
nanccy' and ondoying of the gude lawes ^. 

In order to underftahd this fpeech, it mufl be ob- 

fryed, that there was a filly ftory, received among 
me of the loweft vulgar, that Edmond earl of 
^^ncafter, fon of Henry III. was really the elder 
brotfierofEdwardl.i but that, byreafon of fome de- 
formity in his perfon, he had been poftponed in the 
^f cdfTion, and his younger brother impofed on the 

* Cotton, p. jSj, ^ Knyghton, p. %'j^j. 
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nfttlon in his ftead. As the prefent dtikc of Lkn- chap, 
cafter inherited from Edmond by his mother, this ,^^1"^ 
genealogy made him the true heir of the monarchy j ,3^^/ 
and it is therefore infinuated in Henry's ipeech: But 
the abfiirdity was too grofs to be openly avowed ci- 
ther by him or by the parliament. The cafe is the 
iame with regard to his right of conquell: He was 
a fubje6t who rebelled againft his tovereign : He 
entered the kingdom with a retinue of no more than 
fixtyperfons: He could not, therefore be the con- 
queror of England ; and this right is accordingly in- 
finu^ted, not avowed* Still there is a third claim 
derived from hk merits in iaving the nation from 
tyranny and opprefTion ; an^ this claim is alfo infi- 
nuated : But as it feemed, by its nature, better cal^^ 
culated as a reafon for his being ele^ed king by a 
free choice, than for giving him an immediate right 
of pofiefliony he durft not ipeak openly even on this 
head I and to obviate any notion of eledion, he 
challenges the crown as his due, either by acquifitioa 
or inheritance. The whole forms fuch a piece of 
jargon and nonfenfe, as is alm(^ without examples 
No objedtion, however, was made to it in^parlia- 
snent : The unanimous voice of lords and commons 
placed Henry on the throne ; He became king, no* 
body could tell how or wherefore : The title of this 
houie of Marche, formerly recognized by parlia- 
ment, ; was neither invalidated nor repealed^ but 
pafTed over in total filence : And as a concern for . 
the liberties of the people feems tt) have had no hand 
in diis revolution, their right to difpofe of the go- 
vernment, as well as all their other privilegeSi was 
'ieft preciiely on the fame footing as before. But 
Henry having, when he claimed the crown, dropped 
ibmc obfcure hint concerning' conqiieft, which, it :'. • - . 
was thought, might endanger theie privileges, he 
faoti after made a public declaration, that he did not 
thereby intend to deprive any one of his franchifes 

or 
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CHAP. Of libcrticB*': Which Was the only cirtlm(hul(»4^ 

'i-^-^-'_' vhcrc wc ihall find itieaning or commoii fcnfe, in^ 
iM«. aU thefe trania£(ions* 

6th OH, Tha ftibfcqucnt events difcovef the fame heading 
violence at condu£b^ and the fame rude notions ^ 
civil government. The depofitioti of Richard dif* 
iaircd rfie parliament : It was ne<!efliry do ftfrnfticHi 
z new one : And Henry, in fix days aftefj ctflJed 
togtthcr^ without any new ekftton, . the f^ime meiiA* 
bers ; add this aifembly he denominatdd a new pM-^ 
li«rnent. They Were employed in the uilisll tedk of 
rcvcrfing^very deed of the oppoflte party* All t\M 
ads of the lait parliament of RiGhard> Which had 
been (^finned by their oaths^ and by a papal birfly 
wiere abrogated : All the ac^s which hid plfled ift 
the par&ment where Glocefter prevailedj which bad 
alfo been confirmed by their oaithsy biit whidt ha4 
been abrogated by Richard^ were anew cftablilhed *. 
The aofwersof Trcfilian, And the other judged, whkh 
a parlianvsnt had annulled, but whi^h a new ^li^-' 
toent> and Mw judges, b^ approved, here received 
a f^ond. oondetymation^ The peet9 who hski ac-* 
ctried Glocefter, AniAdel, and Warwic, and Who h^ 
received higher tktes for thit pieec of fefViee, wiri 
all of them degraded from their new ^^ities : EVea 
- the pradkiee of profecuting appeals in parlhfrhent^ 
whidi bore the air of a violent coftftderacy againft 
an indsvidoai, rather than of a legal !ndi£(m6nt, w^ 
wholly aboliflied; and trials were reftored to tW 
toorfe of comnfwn law "* The natural tfk€t of thii 
conduft was to render the people giddy with fbdh 
rapid and perp^ctual changes, and to make therti lofij 
ail notions of >ight and wrong ih the nfjeaftntes of 
government. . 

•3^ oa. Th8 earl of Northumberland made a rtioriott, B 
dK houfe of peer^, with fegafd tH thtt- trtfiafpf 

' KnygTiton, p. 1759, Ottcrfcourrc,;p. xao. 

P C#tK>w, f. 39<y. « Hcrir/lV, capi ^-'^ 
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prince whom they had depofcd. tie aflced them C ^ A p. 
\7hat advice th-y would give the king for the fiittirc ^^ '^ 
treatment of him ; fince Henry was refolved to fpare 1399. 
his life. They unanimoufly replied, that he ihould 
be imprifoned under a fecure guard, in fomc fecret 
place, and fhould be deprived of all commerce with 
any of his friends or partifens. It was eafy to fore- 
ice, that he would not long remain alive in the hands 
of fuch barbarous and fanguinary enemies; Hifto^ 
rians differ with regard to the manner in which he 
was murdered. It was long the prevailing opinion. Murder of 
that fif Piers Extan, and others of his guards, fcfl **»< ^^t^ 
upon him in the caftle of Pomfret, where he was 
confined, and difpatched him with their halberts. 
But it is more probable, that he was flrarved to death 
in prifbn ; and after all fuftenance was denied him, 
he prolonged his unhappy Hfe, it is faid, for a fort- ^ 

night, before he reached the end of his miferies. 
This account is more confiftent with the ftory, that 
his body was expofed in public, and that no marks 
of violence were obferved upon it. He died in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty-third 
of his reign. He left no pofterity, either legitimate 

or illegitimate. ^. 

All the writers, who have tranfmitted to us thft uj, ^ha- 
hiltory of Richard, lived during the reigns of the raacr. 
Ii^ancaftrian princes ; and candour requires, that we 
ihould not give entire credit to the reproaches which 
they have thrown upon his memory. But, after 
making all proper allowances, he ftill appears to 
have been a weak prince, and unfit for governmenti 
kfs for want of natural parts and capacity, than of 
iblkl judgment and a good education. He was vio- 
lent in his temper; profufe in his expence ; fond of 
idle ftxow and magnificence; devoted to xfavourites; 
and addided to pleafure : Paffions, all of them, the 
moft incorififtent with a prudent teconomy, and 
cohiequendy dangerous in a limited and mixed gO'^ 
ircriiment. Had he polTefled the talents of gaining*, 
. Vol. IIL E and 
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CHAP, and ftlll more thofc of overawing, his great barons, 
^xvn>^ l^g might have cfcaped all the nnisfortunes of his 
,395. reign, and been allowed to carry nruch farther his 
• oppreffions over the people, if he really was guilty 
of any, without their daring to rebel, or even to 
murmur againft him. But when the grandees were 
tempted, by his want of prudence and of vigour, to 
refift his authority, and execute the moft violent 
cnterprifes upon him, he was naturally led to feck 
an opportunity of retaliation 5 juftice was negleded j 
the lives of the chief nobility were facrificed 5 and 
all thefe enormities feem to have proceeded lefs from 
a fetded defign of eftablifhing arbitrary power, than 
from the infolence of viftory, and the neceffities of 
the king's fituation. The manners indeed of the 
age were the chief fource of fuch violence : Laws, 
which were feebly executed in peaceable times> loft 
all their authority during^public convulfions : Both 
parties were alike guilty : Or if any difference. may 
be remarked between them, we Ihall find, that the 
authority-of the crown, being more legal, was com- 
monly carried, when it prevailed, to lefs defpcratc 
extremities than was that of the ariftocracy. 

On comparing the conduft and events of this 
reign, with thofe of the preceding, we fhall find 
equal reafbn to admire Edward, and to* blame Rich- 
ard; but the circumflance of oppofition, furely> will 
not lie in the flrift regard paid by the former to na- 
tional privileges, and the negleft of them by the lat- 
ter. On the contrary, the prince of fmall abilities, 
as he felt his want of power, feems to have been 
more moderate in this refpeft than the other. Every 
parliament affembled during the reign of Edward, 
Tcmonftratcs againft the exertion of fome arbitrary 
prerogative pr other : We hear not any complaints 
' of that kind during the reign of Richard, till the' 
afTembling.of bis laft parliament, which was fum- 
moiyd by his inveterate enemies^ which dethroned 
hin^ w)uch frarped their complaints during the time 
.a . of 
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i)f the moft furious conviflilohs; and whofe jteftimoay ^ A^ ^* ^ 

muft therefore have> on that account, much lefs au-r y ^ 

thority with CYcry equitable judge ^ Both thefe 1399 
princes experienced the encroachments of th^ Gr^at 
upon their authority. Edward, reduced to neceffi^ 
tics, was obliged to make an exprefs bargain with 
his parliament, and to fell ibme of his prerogatives 
for.prefent fupply; but as they were acquainted with 
his genius and capacity, they ventured not to de- 
mand any exorbitant coi\ceffions, or fuch as were 
incompatible with regal and fbvereign power : The 
weaknefs of Richard tempted the parliament to ex- 
tort a commiffion, which, in a manner, dethroned 
the prince, and transferred the fceptre into the hands 
of the nobility. The events of thefe cpcroachmenis 
were alfo fuitable to the charadber of each. Ed- 
yvard had no fooner gotten the fupply, than he 
departed from the engagements which had induced 
the parliament to* grant it ; He openly told his 
people, that he had but diJfembUd with them when 
he feemed to make them thefe cpnceffions j and he 
refumed and retained all his prerogatives. But 
Richard, becaufe he was deteded in confultlng and 
deliberating with the judges on the lawfulnefs of re^ 
ftoring the conftitution, found his barons imme- 
diately in arms againft him; was deprived of his 
liberty; faw his favourites, his minifters, his tutor, 
butchered before his face, or bani(hed and attainted j 
and was obliged to give way to all this violence^ 
There cannot be a more remarkable contraft between 
the fortunes of two princes: It were happy for fo- 
ciety, did this contraft always depend on the juftice 
or injuftice of the meafures which men embrace ; 
and not rather on the different degrees of prudence 
and vigour with which thofe meafures are iup« 
ported. 

• Penile^ in this viev(r, die abriJgmeilt pF the jfecordsj bj (ir Hobert 
Cottooj daring thefe two reigns. 

E a Thbre • 
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^inrn ^' There was a fenfiblc decay of ecclefiafticd ab- 

> J , thority during this period. The difguft, which the 

1399. laity had received from the numerous ufurpanons 

^^^^' both of the court of Rome, and of their own ckrgff 

^^^ had very much weaned the kingdom from fupemi- 

tions du- tion ; and ftrong fymptoms appeared, from time to 

p^ga^* time, of a general defire to fliake off the bondage of 

the Romilh church. In the committee of eighteen, 

to whom Richard's laft parliament delegated their 

whole power, there is not the name of one ecclefiaftic 

to be found; a neglect which is almoft without 

example, while the catholic religion fubfifted in 

England ^ 

The averfion entertained againft the eftablij[hed 
church foon found principles and tenets and reafon- 
ings, by which it could juftify and fupport itfclf. 
John Wickliffe, a fecular prieft, educated at Oxford, 
began in the latter end of Edward III. to fpread the 
doftrine of reformation by his difcourfes, formons, 
and writings ; and he made many difciples among 
men of all ranks and ftations. He leems to have 
been a man of parts and learning ; and has the hor 
nour of being the firft perfon in Europe, that pub- 
licly called in queftion thofe principles, which had 
univerfally paffed for certain and undifputed during 
fo many ages. Wickliffe himfelf, as well as hii dif- 
ciples, who received the name of Wkkliffites, or 
Lollards, was diftinguifhcd by a great aufterity of 
life and manners ; a circumftance common to aimc^ 
all thofe who dogniatize in any new way j both be- 
caufc men, who draw to them the attention of the 
public, and expofe themfelves to the odium of great 
multitudes, are obliged to be very guarded in their 
condu^, and becaufe few, who have a ftrong pro* 
penfity to plealbre or bufinefs> will enter upon fo 
difficult and laborious an undertaking. The doc- 
trines of Wickliffe, being derived from his fearch 

f See note [Gj at the end^f the volume^ 
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into the fcripturcs and into ecclefiaftic^ antiquity, ^xvn^' 
were nearly the feme with thofe which were propa- ^ _ , *^ 
gated by the reformers in the ^xteenth century : He 1392- 
only carried fome of them farther than was done by 
the more fqher part of thefe reformers. He denied 
tht dodkrinc of the real prefence, the fupremacy of 
the church of Rome, the merit of monaftic vows : 
He maintained^ that the fcriptureswere the fole rule 
of fsuth ; that the church was dependant on the date, 
and Ihould be reformed by it i that the clergy ought 
€p poflefs no eltates ; that the begging friars were a 
nuifance, and ought not to be fupported ^ ; that the 
numerous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to 
true piety : He aflcrted, that oaths were unlawful, 
diat dominion was founded in grace, that every 
thing was fubjed to fate and demny, and that aU 
men were preordained either to eternal falvation or 
reprobation '. From the whole of his doctrines, 
WicklifFe appears to have been ftrongly tmftured 
with enthufiafm, and to have been thereby the better 
qualified to oppofe a church, whofe chief charadter- 
iflic is fuperftition. 

The propagation of thefe principles gave great 
alarm to the clergy ; and a bull was ifllied by pope 
Gregory XL for taking Wickliffe into cuftody, and 
examining into the (cope of his opinions \ Cour- 
teney, bifhop of Lx>ndop, cited him before his tri- 
bunal ; but the reformer had now acquired powerful 
proteftors, who fcreened him from the eccfefiailicat 
juriidiAion. The duke of Lancafter, who then go- 
verned the kingdom, encouraged the principles of 
Wickliffe i and he made no fcruple, as well as lord 
Piercy, the marefchal, to appear openly in court 
with him, in order to give him countenance upon 
his trial : He even infifted, that Wickliffe fhould fit 
in the biihop's prefence, while his principles were 

^ Walfmgliam, p. 191. »oS. iZi, 284.. Spelman. Concil. vol. ii. 
»- 6}o. Knyghton, p. 1657. ' Haipsfiqld, p. 668. 673, 674. 

Waldenf. torn. I. lib. 3. art. i. cap. 8. • Spefm. Cone. vol. ii. 

fm 6as* Waliioghaim p. 2oi» 201, zo%» 
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^^ A p. examined : Courtcney exclaimed againft the infttlt t 
^ -^- '^ The Londoners, thinking their prelate* affronted, 
1 39 J. attacked the duke and marcfchal, who efCaped fron| 
their hands with fome difficulty *. 1ft.nd the popu-i' 
lace, foon after, broke into the houfes of both thefe 
noblemen, threatened their perfons, and plundered 
their goods. The biHiop of London had the merit 
of appearing their fury and refentment. 

The duke of Lancafter, however, ftill continued 
his prbteftion to Wickliffe during the minority of 
Richard.; and the principles of that reformer had fo 
far propagated themfelves, that, when the pope fent 
to Oxford a new bull againft thefe doftrines, the 
univerfity deliberated for fome time, whether they 
Ihould receive the bull ; and they never took any 
vigorous meafures in confequence of the papal or- 
ders ". Even the populace of London were at length 
brought to entertain favourable fentiments of this 
reformer : When he was cited before a (ynod at 
Lambeth, they broke into the aflembly, and fo 
overawed the prelates, who found both the people 
^nd the court, againft them, that they difmifled him 
without any farther cenfore. 

The clergy, we may well believe, were more 
wanting in power than in inclination to punifti this 
new hercfy, which ftruck at all their credit, poflef- 
fions, and authority. But there was hitherto no law 
in England, by which the fecular arm was authorifed 
to fupport orthodoxy ; and the ecclefiaftics endea- 
voured to fupply the defeft by an extraordinary and 
unwarrantable artifice^ In the year 1381, there wa3 
an aft paffed, requiring (heriffs to apprehend the 
preachers of nerefy and their abettors ; but this fta- 
tute had been furreptitjoufly obtained by the clergy, 
and had the formality of an enrolment without the 
confent of the commons. In the fubfequent feffioit 
the lower houfe complained of the fraud j , affirmed, 
ihat they had no intention to bind themfelves to 

t Harpsficld in Hift. Wickji p. 683. . « Wood's Ant^ Pa^on* 
}ib. |. p. f9i, &:c. WatfinghaiDi p. 2q|, 
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die prelates farther than their anceftors had done be- c H a p. 
fore them ; and required that the pretended ftatute ^^T^^*^ 
ihould be repealed; which was done accordingly ''. ,59^. 
But it is remarkable that, notwithftanding this vigi- 
lance of the commons, the clergy had fo much art 
and influence that the repeal was fupprefled ; and 
the aft, which never had any legal authority, remains 
to this day upon the ftatuce-book * : Though the 
clergy ftill thought proper to keep it in referve, an(J 
^ot proceed to the immediate execution of it. 

But, befkles this defeft of power in the church, 
which 4ved WicklifFe, that reformer himfelf, not- 
livithftanding his enthufiafm, feems not to have been 
aftuated by the fpirit of martyrdom ; and, in all 
Tubfequent trials before the prelates, he ib explained 
away his doftrine by tortured meanings, as to ren- 
der it quite innocent and inoffcnfivc ''. M(^ of his 
followers imitated his cautious difpofition, and faved 
themielves either by recantations or explanations. 
He died of a palfy, in the year 1385, at his reftory 
of Lutterworth, in the county of Leicefterj and the 
clergy, mortified that he fhould have efcaped their 
vengeance, took care, befidcs affuring the people of 
his eternal damnation, to reprefent his laft diftemper 
as a viiGbk judgment of heaven upon him for his 
multiplied herefies and impieties '• 

The proielytes, however, of WicklifFe's opinions • 
ftill increafcd in England * : Some monkifh writers 
reprefent one half of the kingdom as infefted by 
thofe principles : They were carried over to Bohe- 
mia by fomc youth of that nation, whp ftudicd at 
Oxford : But though the age feemed ftfongly dif- 
pofed to receive them, aflfairs were not yet fully ripe 
for th}« great revolution i and the finifhing blow to 
ecclefiaftical power was refcrved to a period of more 
curiofity, literature, and inclination for novelties. 
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*^3cvn'* Meanwhile the Englflh parliament continued to 
^ ^ * ' check the clergy and the court of Ronoe, by more 
1399. fober and more le^al expedients. They enafted anew 
the ftatute of frovi/ors^ and affixed higher penalties 
to the tranfgreffion of it^ which, in Tome inftances^ 
was even made capital ^. The court of Rome had 
fallen upon a new device, which increafed their au- 
thority over the prelates: The pope, who found 
that the expedient of arbitrarily depriving them was 
violent and liable to oppofition, attained the fame 
end, by transferring fuch of them as were obnoxious 
to poorer fees, and even to nominal fees, in pariibus 
infidelium. It was thus that the archbifhop of York, 
and the biihops of Durham andChichefter, the king's 
minifters, had beeij treated after the prevalence of 
Glocefter's fadion : The bifhop of Carlifle met with 
the fame fate after the acceflion of Henry IV. For 
the pope always joined with the prevailing powers 
when they did not thwart his pretenfions. The par- 
liament, in the reign of Richard, enaded a law 
againfl: thiis abufe : And the king made a general 
remonftrance to the court of Rome againfl all thofc 
ufurpations which he calls horrible excejfts of that 
court ^'^ 

It was ufual for the church, that they might ehide 
the mortmain aft, to make their votaries leave lands 
in truft to certain perfons, under whole name the 
clergy enjoyed the benefit of the bequeft ; The par- 
liament aifo flopped the progrefs of this abufe **. In 
the 17th of the king, the commons prayed, that w- 
tnedy might be bad agaiti/i fuch religious perfons as 
cau/e their villains to marry free women inheritable^ 
whereby the eftate comes to thoje religious hands by 
collufion *. This was a new device of the clergy. 

The papacy was, at this time, fbmewhat weak- 
ened by a fchifm, which lafted during forty years, 

*» 13 Rich. II cap. 3. 16 Rich. II. ^ap. ^ c Rymer, yol.vli. 

p. 67a, ^ Knyghton, p. 47. 3 J. • Cotton^ p. 355. 

and 
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and gave great fcandal to die devoted partifahs of ^5«^r^* 
the holy fee. After the pope had rended many . ,^ *j^ 
years at Avignon, Gregory XL was perAiaded to 1399. 
return to Rome ; and upon his death, which hap« 
pened in 1380, the Romans, relblute to jfix, for 
the future, the feat of die papacy in Italy, befieged 
the cardinals in the conclave, and compelled them, 
though they were moftly Frenchmen, to eleft 
Urban VI. an Italian, into that high dignity. The 
French cardinals, as foon as they recovered their 
liberty, -fled from Rome, and protefting againft the 
forced eleftion, chofe Robert, fon of the count of 
Geneva, who took the name of Clement VII. and 
relided at Avignon. All the kingdoms of Chrift- 
endom, according to the feveral interefts and in- 
clinations, were divided between thefe two pontiffs. 
The court of France adhered to Clement, and was 
followed by its allies, the king of Caftile, and the 
king of Scodand : England, of courfe, was thrown ' 
into the other party, and declared for Urban. Thus 
the appellation of Clementines and Urbanijis diftraft- 
cd Europe for feveral years ^ and each party damned 
the other as fchifmatics, and as rebels to the true 
vicar of Chrift. But this circumftance, though it 
weakened the papal authority, had not fo great an 
efieft as might naturally be imagined. Though 
any king could eafily at firft make his kingdom em- 
brace the party of one pope or the other, or even 
keep it fome time in lufpenfe between them, he 
could not fo eafily transfer his obedience at pleafure : 
The people attached themfelves to their own party, 
as to a religious opinion ^ and conceived an ex- 
treme abhorrence to the oppofite party, whom they 
regarded as little better than Saracens or infidels. 
Cruiades were even undertaken in this quarrel ; and 
the zealous biibop of Norwich in particular led 
over, in 1382, near 60,000 bigots into Flanders 
againft the Clementines i but, after lofing a great 
part of his followers, he retyrned with difgrace into 
I En^- 
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CHAP. England ^ Each pope, ienfible, from this prevsul* 
^^1'^ ing fpirit among the people, that the kingdom whidi 
^)99. once embraced his caule wotild always adhere to 
him, boldly mcaintained all the pretenfions of his 
fee, and ftood not much more in awe of the tem- 
poral fovereigns, than if his authority had not been 
cndaitg^rcd by a rival. 

Wb meet with this preamble to a law enaAed at 
the very beginning of this reign : " Whereas divers 
•' perfons of fmall garrifon* of land or other pof- 
«^ fcffions, do make great retinue of people, as well 
" of eftjuires as of others, in many parts of the 
^' realm, giving to them hats and other livery of 
*' one fuit by year, taking again towards them the 
'* value of the fame livery, or pcrcafe the double 
" value, by fuch covenant and aflurance, that every 
'^ of them fhall maintain other in all quarrels, be 
** they rcafonable or unreafonable,- to the great 
*' mifchief and oppreflion of the people, &c.«" 
This preamble contains a true pifture of the ftatc 
of the kingdom. The laws had been fo feebly 
executed, even during the long, adive, and vigi- 
lant reign of Edward III. that no fubjedb could 
truft to their protection. Men openly aflbciated 
^ themfelves, under the patronage of fome great ba- 
ron, for their mutual defence. They wore public 
badges, by which their confederacy was diftin- 
guifhed. They fupported each other in all quar- 
rels, iniquities, extortions, murders, robberies, 
and other crimes. Their chief was more their 
fovereign than* the king himfelfj and their own 
band was more connc^ed with them than their 
country. Hence the perpetual turbulence, difor- 
ders, fadions, and civil wars of thofe times : Hence 
the fmall regard paid i^ a character pr the opinion 
of the public : Hence the large difcretionary pre- 
rogatives of the crown, and the danger which might 

f Froiflard, lib. ii. chap. 133, 134., WalGn?hamy p. 29$, 199^ 
yoo, &c. I^nyghton, p. 1671. i i Ricn. II. chap. 7. 
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have enfued from the too great limitation of dietri. ^ h A B. 
If the king iiad poflefled no arbitrary powers, while ,J^^^[^^ 
ail the nobles aflumed and exercifed them, there y^p^/i 
mufl: have enfued an abiblute anarchy in the ft^te. 

One great mifchief attending thcfe confeda^cies> 
was the extorting from the king paixlons for the moft 
enormous crimes. The parliament often endea-r 
voured, in the laft reign, to deprive the prince of 
this prerogative } but, in the prefent, they were con- 
tent with an ab-idgmcnt of it. They ena£ted, that 
no pardon for rapes or for murder from malice pre-- 
penfe fliould be valid, unlefs the crime were par« 
ticularjyn^cified in it\ There were alfo fomc 
Dther circuoiftances required for paffing any pardon 
of this kind : An excellent law ; but ill obfervcd^ 
like moil laws that thwart the manners of the peo- 
ple, and the prevailing cuftoms of the times. 

It is eafy to obfcrve, from thefe voluntary afllb- 
ciations among the people, that the whole force of 
the feudal fyftem was in a manner difiblved, and 
that the En^ifh had nearly returned, in that par« 
ticular, . to die. fame fituation in which they ftood 
before the Norman conqueft. It was, indeed, im* 
poffible that that fyftem could long fubfift under the 
perpetual revolutions to which landed property is 
every where fubjeft. When the great feudal baro- 
nies were firft crefltcd, the lord lived in opulence in 
the midft of his vaflfals : He was in a fituation to 
protect and cherifti and defend them : The quality 
of patron naturallv united itfelf to that of fuperior: 
And thefe two principles of authority mutually fup* 
ported each other. But when, by the various di- 
vifions and mixtures of property, a man's fuperior 
came to live at a diftance from him, and could no 
longer give him (helter or countenance ; the tie gra- 
dually became more fiftitious than real : New con- 
^edtions fr^om vicinity or other caufes were formed; 

^ J} Rich, U. chap* i. 

Pro- 
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e R A F. PfotoAiioii was ferught by voluntary fervices and at- 
%J^^^ tachment : The appearance of valour, Ipirit, abi- 
1J99. lides in any great man, extended his intereft very 
far : And if the fovereign were deficient in thefe 
oualides^ he was no lefs, if not more expofed to 
uie udirpations of the ariftocracy, than even during 
die vigour of the feudal fyftem. 

The grcateft novelty introduced into the civil 
government during this reign wa3 the creadon of 
peers by patent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt was the 
firft peer that was advanced to- the houfe of lords in 
diis manner. The pradtice of levying benevolences 
is alfd firft mentioned in the pre£bnt reign. 

This prince lived in a more magnificent manner 
than perhaps any of his predecefK>rs or lucceflbrs. 
His houfehold confifted of 10,000 perfons : He had 
300 in his kitchen ; and all the other offices were 
Airniffaed in proportion'. It muft be remarked, 
diat diis enormous train had tables fupplied them 
at die king's expence, according to the mode of 
diat age. Such prodigality was probably the fource 
of many exa£tions by purveyors, and was one 
chief reafbn of the public difcontents. 

< Hudtngt Thii pott iays, that he fynkt bom the amtbority of 
a dcrk of the green cloth* 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
HENRY IV. 



Title of tl^ kin g ■ j h infurreSit m A n tHfur^ 

, rfSion in Wales the earl of Northumberland 

rebels Battle of Sla^Jbury — -^tate of Scot^ 

Ian J —'^ Parliament^ tranfaSHons Death 

-^"^nd charaSer of the king. 

np H E Englifh had lb long been familiarifed to c H A P« 
^ the hereditary fucceflion of their monarchs, the xvui. 
inftances of departure from it had always borne '^"TtoIT^ 
ibch ftrong fymptoms of injuftice and violence^ and Titieof'tU 
fo little of a national choice or cleftion, and the ^^°s- 
returns to the true line had ever been deemed fuch 
fmtunate incident! in their hiftory, that Henry was 
afraid left, in refting his tide on the content of 
the people, he fbould build, on a foundation to 
which the people diemfelves were not accuflomed» 
and whofe folidity they would with difficulty be 
brought to recognize. The idea too of choice 
ieemed always to imply that of conditions, and a 
right of recalling the confent upon any fuppofed 
tiolation of them ; an idea wKich was ngit naturalhr 
agreeaUe to a ibvereign, and might, in Englana^ 
be dangerous to the fotgedls, who, lying fo much 
und<T the influence of turbulent nobles, had ever 
{Aud ^fyit an infipcrfeft obedience even to dieir he- 
rtditarjr princes. For thefe reafons, Henry was dc- 
t^tmtitd never to have recourfe to diis claim ; the 
.didiy Wie on which his authority could confiftendy 
ftand: He rather chofe to patch up his title in 
. the beft manner be could from other pretenlions : 

Andy 
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c H^^- And in the end, he left himfelf, in the eyes of meil 
J^]^^^ of fenfe, no ground of right but his prefcnt poflefllon ; 
1399. a very precarious foundation, which, by its very 
nature, was liable to be overthrown by every fojftion 
of the great, or prejudice of the people. He had 
indeed a prcfent advantage over his competitor: 
The heir of the houfe of Mortimer, who had been 
declared-, in parliament, heir to the crown, was a 
boy of feven years of age*" : His friends coniulted 
his fafety, by keeping filence with regard to his title : 
Henry detained him and his younger brother in an 
honourable cuftody at VUadfor caftle : But he had 
reafon to dread, that, i^)roportion as that noble- 
man grew to man's cftate, he would draw to him 
the attachment of the people, and make them re- 
fleft on the fraud, violence, and injuftice, by which 
he had been excluded from the throne. Many fa- 
vourable topics would occur in his behalf: He waa 
a native of England ; poflcfled an extenfive intereft 
from the greatnefs and alliances of his family; how^ 
ever criminal the depofed monarch, this youth was 
indrely innocent ; he was of the fame religion, and 
educated in the fame manners with the people, and 
could not be governed by any feparate intereft: 
Thefe views would all concur to favour his claim} 
and though the abilities of the prefent prince might 
,ward off any dangerous revolution, it was juftly to 
be apprehended, that his authority could with diffi- 
culty be brought to equal that of his predeceflbrs. 
, Henrv, in iiis very firft parliament, hadreaibn 
to fee the danger attending that ftation which he had 
; ifiumed, and the obftacles which he would meet 
.with in governing an unruly ariftocracy, always di* 
vided by fa6lion, and at prefent .inflamed with the 
refentments confequent on fuch recent convulfionil< 
The peers, on their affembfing, broke out into vi- 
olent animofides againft each others forty gauntlets^ 

k Dugdale, ToU u p« 151* 

the 
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th€ pledges of furious battle, were thrown on die ^^j^,^* 
.floor of the houfe by noblemen who gave mutual ^_^^ 
challenges 5 and liar and traitor refounded from all 1399, 
quarters. The king had fo much authority with 
thefe doughty champions, as to prevent all the com- 
bats which they threatened ; but he was not able to 
bring them to a proper compofure, or to an amica- 
ble dilpofition towards each other. 

It was not long before thefe paflions broke into 1400. 
aftion. The earls of Rutland, Kent, and Hunt- ^jjjf"* 
ingdon, and lord Spencer, who were now degraded 
from the refpeftive ti^ of Albemarle, Surrey, 
Exeter, and Glocefter, ^ferred on diem by Rich- 
ard, entered into a confpiracy, together with the earl 
of Salisbury and lord Lumley, for raifing an infur- 
reftion, and for feizing the king's perfon at Wind- 
for ' i but the treachery of Rutland gave him warn- 
ing of the danger. He fuddenly withdrew to 
London j and the confpirators, who came to Wind- 
for with a body of 500 horfc, ^ound that they had 
mifled this blow, on which all the fuccefs of their 
finterprifc depended. Henry appeared next day at 
Kingfton upon Thames, at the head of 20,000 men, 
moftly drawn from the city \ and his enemies, unable 
to refill his power, difperfed themfelves, with a view 
of raifing their followers in the feveral counties which 
were the feat of their intereft. But the adherents of 
the king were hot in the purfuit, and every where 
oppofed themfelves to their progrefs. The earls of 
Kent and Saliftury were feized at Cirencefter by the 
citii^ens ; and were next day beheaded without far- 
ther ceremony, according to the cuftom of the 
times"*. The citizens ot Briftol treated Spencer 
and Lumley in the fame manner. The earl of 
Huntingdon, fir TJiomas Blount, and fu* Benedift 
Sely, who were alfo taken prifoners, fufFered deaths 
iwith n>any others of the confpirators, by orders itota 

K Walfingham, p. 361. Ottcrbourne, p. 414. 
« WalfiDgham, p. 36J, Ypod. Ncuft. p. 556. 
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CHAP. Henry. And when the quarters of thefe unhappy 

^^ *ji men were brought to London^ no lefe than eighteen 

14100. biihops and thirty-two mitred abbots joined the 

populace, and met them with the moft indecent 

marks of joy and exultation. 

But the fpcftacle, the moft fliocking to every 
one who retained any fentimcnt either of honour or 
humanity, ftill remained. The earl of Rutland ap- 
peared, carrying on a pole the head of lord Spencer, 
his brother-in-law, which he prefented in triumph 
to Henry as a tcftimony of hi^ loyalty. This in- 
famous man, who was fqgp after duke of York by 
the death of his father, ana firft prince of the blood, 
had been inftrumental in the murder of his uncle the 
duke of Glocefter"; had then dcferted Richard, by 
whom he was trufted ; had confpired againft the life 
. of Henry, to whom he had fworn allegiance; had 
betrayed his aflbciates, whom he had feduced into 
this enterprife ; and now difplayed, in the face of 
the world, thefe badges of his multiplied difhonoun 
«4oi. Henrv was fenfible, that thoygh the execution 
of thefe confpirators might feem to give fecurity to 
his throne, the animofities, which remain after fuch 
bloody fcenes, are always dangerous to royal au- 
thority; and he therefore determined not to in- 
creafe, by any hazardous enterprife, thofe numerous 
enemies with whom he was every where environed. 
While a fubjeft, he was believed to have ftrongly 
imbibed all the principles of his father, the duke of 
Lancafter, and to have adopted the prejudices which 
the Lollards infpired againft the abufes of thd efta- 
blilhed church : But, finding himfelf pofleffed of 
the throne by fo precarious a title, he thought fu- 
perftition a neceflary implement of public authority; 
and he refolved, by every expedient, to pay court to 
the clergy. There were hitherto no penal laws enaftcd 
againft herefy;* an indulgence which had proceeded, 

« 6ugJalc, vol. ii. p. 171. 

not 
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liot from a Ipirit of toleration in the RomJfh church, 
but from the ignorance ^nd fimj)licity of the people, 
i^hicli had renddrcfd therti unfit eitiier for ftarting or 
receiving any new ot coriot* doftrines, and which 
needed not to be reftrained by figdf6us penalties. 
But when the learning aftd gertius of WicklifFe had 
once broken, in fome mealure, the fetters of pre- 
judice, the ecclefiaftics called aloud for the punifli- 
ment of his difciples -, and the king, wlio was very 
little fcrupulous ih his coftduft. Was' eafily induced 
to facrifice his principles to his intereft, and to ac- 
quire the favour of the church by that mod effec- 
tual method, the gratifying of their vengeance againft 
opponents. He engaged the pirliameftt to pafs 
a lafw for that purpofe : It was enafted, that when' (^ / A 
any heretic, who relapfed, ot refufed to objure )\\%r'^^^^ ///?* 
opinions, was deliverefi oVer to thfe ftcular arm by ^xsT:^ 

the bifhop or his commiffaries, he fliould be com-^^f*^ 
mitted to the flames by the civil magittrate before ^^C^P^t^:^ 
the whole people •. Thi^ weapon did not long re- 
mdh unemployed in the hands of the clergy : Wik 
liam Sautre, redor of St. Ofithfes in London, had 
been condemned by the convocation of Canterbury; 
his fenten'ce was ratified by the houfe of peers ; - 
the king iflfued his writ for the execution ^i and 
the unhappy man atoned for Kis erroneous opi- 
nions by the penalty of fire. This is the firft inftance 
of that kind in England ^ and thus one horror 
more was added to thofe difmal fcenes which at 
that time were already but too familiar to the 
people. 

But the utmoft precaution and prudence of - 
Henry could not fhield him from thofe numerous 
inquietudes which aflatled him from every quarter. 
The connexions of Richard with the royal family 
of France made that court exert its aftivity to re- 
cover his authority, or revenge his death '^ ; but* 

• % Henry IV. chap, vlu P Rynacr, vol. viij. p. 178. 

.4 Ibid. p. ia3« 

Vol. III. F though 
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CHAP, though the confufions in England tfempted the. 

^^^ _ \ French to engage in fome enterprife by which they 
1401. might diftrefs their ancient enemy, the greater con- 
fufions which they experienced at home obliged 
themquickly to accommodate matters i and Charles, 
content with recovering his daughter from Henry's 
hands, laid afide his preparations, and renewed the 
truce between the kingdoms'. The attack of 
Guienne was alfo an ,inviting attempt, which the 
prefent faftions that prevailed among the French 
obliged them to negleft. The Gafcons, affcftion- 
ate to the memory of Richard, who was born among. 
them,^rcfufed to fwear all^iance to a prince that 
had dethroned and murdered him; and the appear- 
ance of a French arfny on their frontiers would 
probably have tempted them to change matters*. 
But the earl of Worcefter, arriving with fome Eng- 
' lifh troops, gave countenance, to the partifans of 
Henry, and overawed their opponents. Religion 
too was here found a cement to their union with 
England. The Gafcons bad been engaged, by 
Richard's authority, to acknowledge the pope of 
Rome; and they were fenfible that, if they fub- | 
mitted to France, it would be neceflary for them to j 
pay obedience to the pope of Avignon, whom they I 
had been taught to deceft as a fchifmatic. Their i 
principles on this head were too faft rooted to ad- ' 
mit of any fudden or violent alteration, 
infurrcc. The revolution in England proved likewife the 
^onin occafion of an infurrcftion in Wales. Owpn Glen- 
dour, or Glendourduy, defcended from the ancient 
princes of that country, had become obpoxious on 

« account of his attachment to Richard; and Regi- 

nald lord Gray of Ruthyn, who was clofely con- 
nefted with the new king, and who enjoyed a great 
fortune in the marches of Wales, thought the op- 
portunity favourable for oppreffing his neighbour, 

' Rymcr, vol. viii. p. i^*, 152. 219, 
* Ibid. p. no, ixx* 

and 
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and taking pofleffion of his cftate ^ Glendour, C h a p. 
provoked at the injufticc, and ftill more at the in- .^^^/^' 
dignity, recovered pofleffion by the fword " : Henry 1401 
&nt affiftancc to Gray ^ 3 the Welfli took part with 
Glcndour: A troublefome and tedious war was 
kindled, which Glendour long fuftained by his va- 
lour and adivity, aided by the natural ftrength of 
the country, ,anci the untanned fpirit of its inha- 
bitants. 

As Glendour comnnittcd dcvaftations promifcu- 
eufly on ail the Englifh, he infefted the eftate of the 
carl of Marche ; and fir Edmund Mortimer, uncle 
to that nobleman, led out the retainers of the fa- 
mily, and gave battle to the Welfti chieftain: His 
troops were routed, and he was taken prifoner * : 
At the fame time the earl himfelf, who had been 
allowed to retire to his caftle of Wigmore, and who, 
though a mere boy, took the field with his follow- 
ers, fell alfo into Glendour^s hands, and was carried 
by him. into Wales ^. As Henry dreaded and hated 
all the family of Marche, he allowed the earl to re- / 
m^n in captivity; and though that young noble- 
man was nearly allied to the Piercies, to whofe af- 
filtance he himfelf had owed his crown, he refufed 
to the earl of Northumberland permiflion to treat 
of his ranfom with Glendour. 

The uncertainty in which Henry's affairs ftood 
during a long time with Fxance, as well as the con- 
fiifions incident to all great changes in government, 
tempted the Scots to make incurfions into England ; 
and Henry, defirous of taking revenge upon tlicm, 
but afraid of rendering his new government unpo- 
pular by requiring great fupplies from his fubjedls, 
fummoned at Wcftminfter a council of the peers, 
without the commons, and laid before them die 
ftate of his affairs *. The military part of the feudil 

< VitARic. Se€.p.'i7i» 172. ^ WaKingham, p. 364.. 

" VitaRic. Sec, p. 171, i/j. < Dugdalc, vol. 1. p. 150. 

y Ibid, vol, i,jp. 151. * Rymer, vol. yiii, p, 125, 116. 
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*^ *J AP. confticution was now much decayed : There re- 
mained only fo much of chat fabric as afibAod die 



H*«' ^ivil rights and properties of men : And the peers 
here undertook, but voluntarily, to amend the king 
in an expedition againft Scotland, each of them ac 
the head of a certain number of his retainers \ 
Henry conduced this army to Edinburgh, pf which 
he eafily made himfelf mafter ; and he there fum« 
moned Robert III. to do homage to him for his 
crown ^ But finding ^at the Scots would neither 
fubmit nor give him battle, he returned in diree 
weeks, after making this ufelels bravado; and he 
di/bandcd his army. 

U^*' Ik the fubfequent feafon, Archibald earl of Dou- 
glas,* at the head of 12,000 men, and attended by 
many of the principal nobility of Scodand, made 
an irruption into England, and committed devafta* 
tions on the northern counties. On his return 
home, he was overtaken by the Piercies at Ho- 
mcldon, on the borders of England, ^id a fierce 
battle enfucd, where the Scots were totally routed 
Douglas himfclf was taken prifoner ; as was Mordac 
earl of Fife, fon of the duke of Albany, and ne- 
phew of the Scottifli king, with the earls of Angus, 
Murray, and Orkney, and many others of the gjcn- 
try and nobility \ When Henry received intelli* 
j»rnce of this viftory, he fcnt the earl of Nbrthum- 
hcrland orders not to- ranfom his prifoners, which 
th:it nobleman regarded as his right by the laws of 
war received in that age. The king intended to 
dcuiin them, that he might be able, by their means, 
to make an advantageous peace with Scodand j but 
by tills policy he* gave a frefli difguft to the family of 
IMiMvy. 

'iiii obligations M'hich Henry had owed to North- 
unilxTland were of a kind die moft likely to pro- 

* kyincr, vol. viii. p. 1-5. b Ibirf, p. 155, 156, &?• 

^ WAlfingham, p. 366. Vita Ric. Sec. p, 180. Ghi:on. Otter- 
bwirne, j*. 137. . 
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ducc ingratitude on the one fide, and difcontcnt on ^ h a p. 
die other. The fovcreign naturally became jealous ^^^^^ 
of that power which had advanced him to the 1403. 
throne; and the fubjeft was not eafily fatisfied in J*'^!^^^®^ 
the returns which he thought fo great a favour had bcHUndrer 
merited. Though Henry, on his acceffion, had ^ch. 
bcftowed the office of conftable on Northumberland 
for life **, and conferred other gifts on that family, 
thefc favours were regarded as their due 5 the re- 
fufal of any other requeft was deemed an injuryi 
The impatient fpirit of Harry Piercy, and the , 
fa&ious difpofition of the earl of Worcefter, younger 
brother. of Northumberland, inflamed the difcon- 
tcnts of that nobleman ; and the precarious title 
of Henry tempted him to leek revenge, by over- 
turning that throne which he had at firft eftabliflied. 
He entered into a correfpondence with Glendour : 
He gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, knd made 
an alliance with that martial chief: He roufed up ' 
all his partifans to arms; and fuch unlimited au^ 
thority at that time belonged to the great fami- 
lies, that the fame men, whom a few years be- 
fore, he had conduced agaiiift Richard, now fol- 
iowed his ftandard in oppofitionto Henry. When 
war was ready to break out, Northumberland was 
feized with a fudden illnefs at Berwic ; and young 
Piercy, taking the command of the troops, marched 
cowards Shrewfbury, in order to join his forces 
with thofe of Glendour. The king had happily 
a fmall army on foot, with which he had intended 
to ad againft the Scots; and knpwing the im-^ 
portance of celerit)' in ail civil wars, he inftantly 
hurried down, that he might give battle to the 
rebels. He approached Piercy near Shrewfbury, 
before that nobleman was joined by Glendour; 
and the policy of one leader, and impatience of the 
other, made diem haften to a general engagen^ent. 

^ ^ Rymer, vol. viii. p. 89. 
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^xvni^' The evening before the battle, Picrqr fcpt a 
y_-- ]j manifefto to Henry, in which he renounced his 
^ I40S. allegiance, fet that prince at defiance, and, in the 
name of his father and uncle, as well as his own, 
enumerated all the grievances of which, he pre- 
tended, the nation had reafon to complain. He 
upbraided him with the perjury .of which he had 
been guilty, when o^i landing at Ravenfpur, he had 
fwoin upon the gofpcls, before the earl of North- 
umberi ind, that he had no other intention than to 
recover tlie dutchy of Lancafter* and that he would 
ever remain a faithful fubjefl: to king Richard. He 
aggravated liis guilt in firft dethroning, then mur- 
dering that prince, and in ufurping on the title of 
the houfe of Mortimer, to whom, both by lineal 
fucccffion, and by declarations of parliament, the 
throne, when vacant by Richard's demife, did of 
right belong. He compUined ofhis cruel policy 
^ in allowing the young earl of Marche, whom he 
ought to regard as his fovereign, to remain a cap- . 
tive in the hands of his enemies, and in even re- 
fufing to all his friends permiffion to treat of his 
ranfom. He charged him again with perjury in 
. loading the nation with heavy taxes, after having 
' fworn that, without the utmoft neceffity, hf would 

never levy any impofitions upon them. And he 
reproached him with the arts employed in procuring 
favourable eleftions into parliament ; arts which he 
liimfelf had before imputed as a crime to Richard, 
and which he had made one chief reafon of that 
prince's arraignment and depofition ^ This mani* 
fefto was well calculated to inflame the quarrel be- 
tween the parties : The bravery of the two leaders 
promifed an obftinate engagement: And the equality 
of the armies, being each about 1 2,000 men, a 
jliimbcr which was not unmanageable by the com- 

« Hal], fol. 21, 2z, 5^c« 
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manicrs, gave reafon to expeft a great effiifion of chap; 
blood on both fides, and a very doubtful iflue to ^^^j^^ 
the combat. 140^. 

"We (hall fcarcely find any battle in thofe ages *iftjwiy. 
where the Ihock was more terrible and more con- fhrewi^^ 
ftant. Henry expofed his perfon in the thickefl: of bmy. 
the fight : His gallant fon, whofe military atchieve- ' 
ments were afterwards fo renowned, and who here 
performed his noviciate in arms, fignalized himfelf 
on his father*s footfteps, and even a wound, which 
he received in the face with an arrow, could not 
oblige him to quit' the field ^ Piercy fupported that 
feme which he had acquired in many a bloody com- 
bat : And Douglas, his ancient enemy; and now his 
friend, ftill appeared his rival, amidft the horror and 
confufion of the day. This nobleman performed 
feats of valour which are aimoft incredible: He 
feemed determined that the king of England fliould 
that day fall by his arm: He fought him all over the 
field of battle : And as Henry, either to elude the 
attacks of the enenriy upon his perfon^ or to encourage 
his own men by the belief of his prefence every where, 
had accoutred feveral captains in the royal garb, the 
fword of Douglas rendered this honour fatal to rha-* 
Tiy *• But while the armies were contending in this 
furious manner, the death of Piercy, by an unknown 
hand, decided the viftory, and the royalifts prevail- 
ed. There are faid to have fallen that day, on both 
fides, near two thoufand three hundred gentlemen jj 
but the perfons of greateft diftinftion were on the 
king*s; the earl of Stafford, fir Hugh Shirley, fir 
Nicholas Gaufel, fir Hugh Mortimer, fir John Maf- 
fcy, ijr John Calverly. About fix thoufand private, 
men pcriflied, of whom two thirds were of Piercy 's 
army **. The earls of Worcefter and Douglas were 
taken prilbners: The foraier was beheaded atShrewf- 

' T. Livii, p. 3. 8 Walfinpham, p, 366, 367. Hall, fut, 2i« 

^ Cbron, Otfirboume, p. 224.* Ypod. Neuft. p. 560* 
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^viu ^" l'^'^ ^' *^ '^^*^ ^^ treate4 with ti^c copitefy %e to 

,^^^_'_; fljs r^p^ ^nd nicrit, 
1403. The earl of Northumberland, having fpcoviered 

from hU ffcjcn^fs, JiacI levied a freih army, and was 
on his m^rcji to jpin hi5 fon } but being oppofcd by 
fhe earj of Weftmorejand, and hearing of the defeat 
at Shrewfbury> he difmifled his forces, and came with 
a fmall retinue to the king at York *. He pretended 
fh^t his fole intention in, yming was to mediate be- 
fwcf n the parties ; |-ienry thought proper to accept 
of the apology, and even granted hirp ^ pardon 
for his-pffenqe: AH the other rebels ^ere ti;eate4 
, y?kh jcqual lenity ; ^ncl> except the earl of Worcefter 
jfnd fir' Richard Vernon, who were regarded as the 
chief authors of the infurreclion, 00 perfon engaged 
\n. this dafigerpus enfe^prife feems to have pcrifhed 
by the hands of the executipnpr ^. . 
i4os« But Northumberland, thpugh he had b^en par- 
doned, knew ths^t he never J[hould be truftedy an4 
that he was too powerful tp be cordially forgiven bj^ 
a prince whofe fituation gave him fuch reafonable 

frpunds of jealoufy. It. was the eflc6t either qf 
lenry's vigilance or good fortune, oif of the. narrow 
geniqs of hjis enemies, that no proper concert wa^ 
f vf r formed among them ; They rofc in rcbcUi'oa 
9ne after another; and thereby afforded him an op- 
portunity of fuppreffing fingly thofe infurreftions, 
which, had they been united, might have proved 
fatal to his authority. The carl of Npttingham, fon 
of the duke of Norfolk, and the arGhbiili9p of York, 
brother to the earl of Wiltfhire, whom Henry, then, 
duke of Lancafter, had beheaded at Brifto^, though 
they had remained quiet while Picrcy was in the 
field, ftill harboured in their breaft ^ vioknt hatred 
againft the enemy of their families ; and they deter- 
mined, in conjunftion with the earl of Nortliumber- 
land, to feek revenge againft him. They betook 

A Chron« Otterbourne, p. 215* ^ flymecy tqL vtii. p. 353, 
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themfelires to ^rms before thstt powerful noI;deman C if ap. 
was prepared to join thern ; and ppblilhing a mani- ^ _ ^"^ 
fetto> in which they reproached Henry with his ufurp- ,405^ 
atbn of the crown, and the murder of the late king, 
they required that the right line ftiould be reftored, 
and all public grievances be redrcffed. The earl of 
Weftmoreland, whofc power lay in the neighbour* 
hood, approached them with an inferior force a( 
3hipton, near York ; and, being afraid to hazard 9Qi 
aftion, he attempted to fubdue them by a ilratagem^ 
which nothing but the greateft folly and fimplicity 
on their part could have rendered fuccefsfol. H<r 
dcfired a conference with the archbilhop and earl 
between the ^mies : He heard their grievances with 
great patience : He begged them to propofe liic rcr 
medies : He approved ot every expedient which they 
iuggefted : He granted them all their demands : H^ 
al^ engaged that Henry (hoyld giye them entire 
fatisfadion ; and when he faw them pleafed y^ith diQ 
fecility of his concelTions, he obfervcd to them, that 
fince aniity was now, in efFeft, reftored between 
them, it were better on both fides to difmifs their 
forces, which otherwife woulcj prove an infupportt 
able burden to the country. The archbifhop an4 
the earl of Nottingham imn^iediately gave dire£lion$ 
to that purpofe: Their troops difbanded* upon the 
field : But Weftmoreland, who had fecrctly ifTued 
contrary orders to bis army, feized the two rebeU 
without refiftance, and carried them to the king^ 
who was advancing with hafty marches to fuppref^ 
the infurredion '. The trial and puniihment of an 
archbifhop might have proved a troubleibme an4 
dangerous undertaking, had Henry proceeded regu^ ^ 

larly, and allowed time fpr an oppofition to form it- 
(elf againft that unufual meafure : The celerity of tho 
4xecudon alone ^ould here render it fafe and pru-^ 
4eni:. Finding that fu: WiUis^m Gafcoigne, the chief 

. 1 Waifi^gb^iib p. 37a, Otterboqpir, p. ^55. 
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^Yvn/*' jufticc, made fomc fcnipleof afting on this occafion, 
^ _ Jj he appointed fir William Fulthorpe forjudge; who, 
s^^ without any indiftment, trial, or defence, pronounced 
fentence of death upon the prelate, which was pre- 
fently executed. This was the firft inftance in 
England of a capital punilhment mflifted on a 
bilhop ; whence the cleVgy of that rank might learn 
that their crimes, more than thofe of laics, were not 
to pafs with impunity. The earl of Nottingham 
wa? condemned and executed in the fame funimary 
manner : But though many other perfons of condi- 
tion, fuch as lord Falconberg, fir Ralph Haftings, 
fir John^ Colville, were engaged in this rebellbn, no 
others leem to have fallen victims to Henry's fe- 
v^rity. 

The earl of Northumberland, on receiving this 
intelligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord 
. ' Bardolf*; and the king, without oppofition, re-' 

duced all the caftles and fortrefles belonging to 
thefe- noblemen. He thence turned his arms againft 
Glendour, over whom his fon, the prince of Wales, 
had obtained fome advantages: But* that. enemy, 
mor^ troublefome dian dangerous, ftill found means 
of defending himfelf in his faftnefles, and of eluding, 
1407. though not refitting, all the force of England. In 
a fijbfequent feafon, the earl of Northumberland and 
lord Bardolf, impatient of their exile, entered the 
north, in hopes of raifing the people to arms ; but 
found the country in fuch a pofture as rendered all 
their attempts unfuccefsfol. Sir Thomas Rokefby, 
IherifF of Yorkfliire, levied fome forceis, attacked the 
invaders atBraniham, and gained a viftory, in which 
• both Northumberland and Bardblf were flain *. This 

profperous event, joined to the death of Glendour, 
which happened foon after, fi-eed Henry from all his 
dbmeftic enemies ; and this prince, who had mounted 
the throne by fuch unjuftifiable means, and held it 

i Walfjnghim, p. 374. ^ Ibid. p. 377. Chroo. Otterb. p. a6i. 
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by fuch an exceptionable tide, had yet, by his valour, c H a P;* 
prudence, and.addrefs, accuftomed the people to the ^ ^-_^^lf 
yoke, and had obtained a greater afcendant over iiis ,^7, 
liaughty baroAs than the law alone, not fupported by 
thefe aftive qualities, was ever able to confer. 

About the fame time, fortune gave Henry an ad- 
vantage over that neighbour who, by his fituation, 
was moft enabled to difturb his government. Ro- 
bert III. king of Scots, was a prince, though of . 
flender capacity, extremely innocent and inofienfive 
in his conduA : But Scotland, at that time, was ftill 
lefs fitted than England for cheriftiing, or even en- 
during, fovereigns pf that charafter. The duke of 
Albany, Robert's brother, a prince of more abilities, 
at leaft of a moreboifterous and violent difpofition, 
had affumed the government of the ftate ; and, not 
fatisfied with preTent authority, he entertained the 
criminal purpofe of extirpating his brother's chil- 
dren, and of .acquiring the crown to his own family. 
He threw in prifon David, his eldeft nephew, who 
there perifhed by hunger : James alone, the younger 
brother of David, ftood between that tyrant and the ' 
throne ; and-king RolJcrt, fenfible of his fon's dan- 
ger, embarked him on board a (hip, with a View of 
lending him to Franae, andentrufting him to the 
proteftion of that friendly power. Unfortunately, 
the yeflel was taken by the Englifh; prince James, 
a boy about nine years of age, was carried to Lon- 
don ; and though tlicre fubfifted at that time a truce - • i 
between the kingdoms, Henry refufed to reftore the 
young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn out with 
cares and inAfmities, was unable to bear tho fho(;k 
of this laft mi^fertoie ; and he foon after died, leav- 
ing the government in the hands of the duke of Al- 
bany **• Henry was now more fenfible than ever of 
the importance •f the acquifidon which he had made: 
While he reuined fujch a pledge, he was iure of keep^ 

f Bvcbatfian, lib. 10, 
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*xvm ^' ^"S ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Albany in . depcndaocc 5 or, if of-' 
\_^ -^'_f fended, he could cafily, by rcftocing the true heir, 

1^7* take aniple revenge upon the ufurper. But though 
' the king, by detaining James in the Englilh court, 
had Ihown himfelf fomcwhat deficient in generofity, 
he made ample amends by giving that prince an ex* 
. c^ellent education, which ^rwards qualified him» 
when he mounted the throne, to reform, in fonijB 
mcafure, the rude and barbarous manners of his 
native country. 

The hoftile difpofitions which of late had pre- 
vailed between France and England were reftrained, 
'during the greater part of this reign, from appearirtg 
in aftion. The jealoufies and civil commotions 
with which both nations were difturbcd kept^ach 
of them fi-om taking advantage of the unhappy fitua- 
don of its neighbour. But as the abilities and good 

^ • fortune of Henry had fooner been able to compofo 
the Englilh factions, this prince began, in the latter 
part of his reign, to look abroad, and to foment th« 
animofities between the families of Burgundy and 
Orleans, by which the government of France was,' 
during that period, fo much diftrsi&ed. ' He knew 
that one great fource of the national difcontent 
againft his predecefibr was the inaAivky of his reign; 
and he hoped, by giving a new diredlion to the reft-r 
kfs and unquiet fpirits of his people, to prevent their- 
breaking out in domeftic wars and diforders. That 

1411. he might unite policy with force, he firft entered into 
treaty with the duke of. Burgundy, and fcnt that 
prince a fmall body of troc^s, which fupported him 
againft- his enemies ^ Soon after, HB> hearkened to 
more advantageous propofais m^e lugi by the duke 
of Orleans, and difpatched a greater body to fupport 

X412. that party ^. But the leaders of the (^pofite faffcioos 
having made temporary accommodation, the intereils 
ef the Englifh were facrificed -, aod this effcfft of 

P Walfingham, p. 3Ka& '4-9 Rym^v, vol. viii. p« 715. 738. 
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Henry proved, in the iflue^ entirely vain and fruit- 9^.f ^* 
kfs. The declinHig ftate of his health, and the fhort- . Ij, 
nefs of his reign, prevented hinn from renewing the 14.J1-; 
attempt, which his more fortunate fon carried to fo 
great a leogth againil the French monarchy. 

Such were the military and foreign tranfadions P^rlia- 
of this reign : The civil and parlianmcntary are fome- ^nfM^ 
\vhat more niemorable, and more worthy of our at- 'ion*- 
cention* During the two laft rdigns, the eledions 
of the commons had appeared a circumftancc of 
government not to be neglefted 5 and Richard was 
even accufed of ufing unwarrantabk methods for 
procuring to his partifans a (bat in that houfb. This 
praftrce formed one confiderablc article of charge 
againft him in his depolition ; yet Henry fcrupkd 
nor to tread in his footfteps, and to encourage the 
iame abufcs in eleftions. Laws were ena6le4 againft 
fuch undue influence, and even a (heriflF was punilhed 
for an iniquitous return which he had made ' : Burt 
kws were commonly, at that time^ very ill executed; 
and the liberties of the pec^le, fuch. as they werc^ 
ftood on a furer bafis than on laws and parliamentary 
eleftions. Though the houfe of commons was little 
able to withftand the violent currents which perpetu- 
dly ran between the monarchy and the ariftocracy, and 
diough that houle might eafily be brought, at a par- 
ticular time, to make the moft unwarnantable con- 
ceffions to either; the general inftittitions of the ftate 
ftill remained invariable j the intercfts of the feveral 
members continued on the fame footing ; the fword 
was in the hands of the fubjcft i and the government, 
though thrown into temporary diforder, foon fettled 
itfclf on its aiieient foundations. 
' During tljc^grcpier pare of this reign, the king 
was obliged to court popularity 5 and the houfe of 
commons, fenfible of their own importance, began . 
to alTume powers> which had not.ufually been exer- 

^ ^ Cotton> p. 429^ 
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^ c H A I*, cifed by their prcdcccffors. In the fkft year of Henrf^ 
1^ \ _^'_^ they procured a law, that no judge, in concurring 
1412. with any iniquitous meafure, Jhould be excufed i>y 
pleading the orders of the king, or even the danger 
of his own life from the meoaccs of thie fovereign *• 
In the fecond year, they infifted on maintaining the 
pradice of not granting any. fupply before they re- 
ceived an anlwer to their petitions ; which was a tacit 
manner of bargaining with the prince '. In the fifth 
year, they defired the king to rertnove from his houfe- 
7^ ^^y;^^ hold four perfons who had difpleafed them, among 

^ 2'^^^"^ w3® ''^^ ^^" ^^'^^^^^J ^^^ Henry, though 
^d>i^e^ ^//A^^ told. them that he krifew of no offence which thefe 
/'4f/ftJ^ ^// J Jf^cn had committed, yet, in order to gratify them, 
complied with their rcqueft ". In the fixth year, 
they voted the king fupplies, but appointed treafurers^ 
of their own, to fee the money difburfed for the pur- 
pofes intended, and required them to deliver in their 
accounts to the houfe ^. In the eighth year, they 
propofed, for the regulation of tlie government and 
houfehoid, thirty important articles, which were ;all 
agreed to ; and they even obliged all die members 
of council, all the judges, and all the officers of the 
hoitfchold, to fwear to the obfervance of them *. 
The abridger of the records remarks the unufual .li- 
berties taken by the fpeakcr and the' houfe during 
this period ^. But the great authority of the conri- 
mons was but a temporary advantage, arifing from 
the prefent fituation. In a fubfequent parliament, 
when the fpeaker made his cuflomary application to 
the throne for liberty of fpeech, the king, having 
now overcome all his domcftic difficulties, plainly 
told him, that he would have no noveltits introduced, 
and would enjoy his prerogadves.j Byt on the whole, 
the limitations of the government feem' to have been 
more fenfibly felt, and more carefully maintained by, 
Henry, than by any of his prcdccefTors. 

« Cotton, p. 364, * Ibid. p. 406. ^ Ibid. p. 4.16. 
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During this reign, when the houfe of commons chap. 
were, at any time, brought to make unwary concef- J^l^!^ 
fions to the crown,, they alfo fhewed their freedom x4.i». 
by a fpeedy retradation of them. Henry, though he 
entertained a perpetual and well-grounded jcaloufy 
of the family of Mortimer, allowed not their name. 1 

to be once mentioned ij\ parliament;' an4'as none 
of the rebels had ventured to declare the earl of 
Marche king, he never attempted to procure, what 
would not have.been reflifed himi an exprefs decla-. 
ration againft the claim of that nobleman; b^caufe 
he knew that fuch a declaration, in the prefent cir-i 
cumftances, would have no authority, and \yould 
only ferve to revive the memory of Mortimer's title 
in the minds of .the people; He proceeded in hi^^ur-^. 
pofe ^fter a more artfi^l and covert manner. He pro- 
cured a fetdement of the crown on himfelf and his 
heirs-male ^, thereby tacitly excluding the females, ^ 

and transferring the Salic law into the Englifh govern- 
ment. He thought, that though the houfe of Plan- 
tagenet had at firft derived their title from a female, 
this was a remote event, unknown to the generality 
of the people ; and if he could once accuftom them 
to the pra6ticc of excluding women, the title of the 
carl of Marche would gradually be forgotten and 
neglecbcd by them. But he was very unfortunate in 
this attempt. During the long contefts with France, 
the injuftice of the Salic law had been fo much ex- 
claimed againft. by the nation, that a contrary prin* 
ciple had taken deep root in the minds of men; and 
it was now become impoffible to eradicate it. The 
fame houfe of commons, therefore, in a fubfequent 
fefllon, apprehenfive that they had overturned the 
foundations of the En^ifh government, and that 
they had opened the door to more civil wars than 
might enfue even from the irregular elevation of the 
houfe of Lancaftcr, applied with fuch earneftncfs for 

* Cotton, p, 454.. 
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c ^ A p. a new fettknldnt df* the crowrt, that Henry yielded to 

^^J-i/ their reqoeft, ^nd agrcfcd to the fucceflion of the 

jj^t%^ princeffes of his family ■. A certain proof, that 

nobody wa?, irt his heart, fatisfied with the king's 

title to the crown, or kniew on what principle to 

reft it. 

But though- th^ coninrk#rts^ during this reign, 
fliowed a laudable zfcal for liberty in their tranfac- 
ttdris With the crown j their efforts againft the 
fchurchwere ftill nrK>rc extraordinary, aqd fecmed to 
attiticipate very much the fpirit which became fo ge- 
neral in a little more than a century afterwards. I 
know, that the credit of thefe paffages'refts entirely 
On one ancient hiftoriah ^ j but <hat hiftorian was 
contcmpor^y, was a clergyman, and it was contrary 
to the interefts of his order to prcferve the memory 
0f llich tr^faftions, rtiuch iriore to forge precedents, 
which pofterity might, fome time, be tempted to 
imitate. This is a truth fo evident, that the moft 
likely way of accounting for the filence of the re- 
cords on this head, is by fuppofing, that the autho- 
rity of fome churchmen was fo great as to procure a 
razure,- with regard t6 thefe circumftances, which the 
indifcretion of one of that order has happily prcfcrved 
to 11^. 

Iff dlfe fixth of Henry, the commons, who had 
been required to grant fupplies, propofcd in plain 
terms to the king, that he Ihould feize all the tem- 
poralities of die church, and employ them as a per- 
petual fund to ferve the exigencies of the ftate. 
They infifted, that the clergy poffeffed a third of the 
lands of the kingdom j that they contributed nothing 
t& the public burdens j and that their riches tended 
only to difqualify them from pcf fornriing their mini- 
flerial funftions with proper zeal and attention. 
When this addrefs was prefented, the archbilhop of 
Captttbury, who then attended the king, objcded 

• Rytner, vol. viii. p. 46*% '> Walfingham. 
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khat the clergy, though they went not iri perfon id ^^^/" 
the wars, fent then- vaflals and tenants in all cafes of ^ _ _ '^ 
neceflity ; while, at the fame tinne, they themfelvesi i^W. 
tvho ftaid at home, were employed night and day in 
offering up their prayers for the happinefs and pro- 
fperity of the ftate. Thfe fpeaker fmiled, and an- 
fwered, without referve, that he thought the prayers 
t>f the church but a very (lender fupply. ; The arch- 
birtiop, however, prevailed in the difpute : The king 
difcouraged the application of the commons : And 
the lords rejefted the bill which the lower houfe had 
framed for ftripping the church of her revenues ^. 

The commons were not difcouraged by this re- 
pulfc : In the eleventh of the king they returned to 
the charge with m*ore zeal than before: They made 
a calculation of all the tfcclefiaftical revenues, which^ 
by their account, amounted to 485,000 marks a-ycar^ 
and contained 18,400 ploughs of land. They pro- 
ipofed to divide this property among fifteen new earJs, 
1 500 knights, 60CO cfquires, and a hundred hofpi- 
f als ; befides ao,ooo pounds a-year, which the king 
might tak« for his own ufe: And they infiftcd> that 
the clerical functions would be better performed than 
at prefent, by 15,000 parifli priefts, paid at the rate 
of feven marks a-piece of yearly ftipcnd *. This ap- 
plication was accompanied with an addrefs for miti- 
gating the ftatutes enafted againft the Lollards, which 
Ihows from what fource the addrefs came^ The king 
gave the commons a fevere reply ; and farther to fa- 
tisfy the church> and to prove that he was quite iri 
carneft, he ordered a Lollard to be burned before the 
diffolution of the parliament ^ 

We have now related almoft all the memorable 
tranfadions of this reign, which was bufy and ac- 
tive; but produced few events that dcferve to be 
tranfmitted to pofterity. The king was fo much 

« WalfiT^am, p. 371. Ypod, Neiift. p. 56 v <^ Waliln|h8in, 
p* 379. Tit. Livius. « Rymcr, vol. viii. p. 627. Otter- 

bourne, p. 267. 
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CHAP, employed in defending his crown, which he h^ ob- 
x_ , -^'_f taincd by unwarrantable means, and poflcflcd by a 
%4t%. bad tide, that he had litde leifure to look abroad, 
or perform any adion which might redound to the 
honour or advantage of the nation. His health de- 
clined fome months before his death ; he was fubjed 
to fits, which bereaved him, for the time, of his 
(enfesl And, though he was yet in the flower of his 
••til Mar. age, his end was vifibly approaching. He expired, at 
'^•**' Wcftminfter in the forty-fixth year of his age, and 
the thirteenth of his reign, 
iad chi- The great popularity which Henry enjoyed bc- 
tiiaer of fore he attained the crown, and which had io much 
*""'' aided him in the acquifition of it, was entirely loft 
many years before the end of his reign j and he go- 
verned his people more by terror than by affeftion, 
more by his own policy than by their fenfe of duty 
or allegiance. When men came to refleft, in cool 
blood, on the crimes which had led him to the throne ; 
the rebellion againft his prince ; the depofition of a 
lawful king, guilty Ibmetimes, perhaps, of oppreflion, 
but more frequently of indifcretion j the exclufion of 
the true heirj the murder of his fovereign and near 
relation -, thefe were fuch enormities as drew on him 
the hatred of his fubjefts, fandified all the rebellions 
againft him, and made the executions, though not 
remarkably feverc, which he found neceffary for the 
maintenance of his authority, appear cruel as well as 
iniquitous to the people. Yet, without pretending 
to apologize for thefe crimes, which muft ever be 
held in deteftation, it may be remarked, that he was 
infenfibly led into this blamable conduft by- a train 
of incidents, which few men poffefs virtue enough to 
withftand* The injuftice with which his-predeceflbr 
had treated him, in firft condemning him to banifli- 
ment, then defpoiling him of his patrimony, made 
hinr\ naturally think o? revenge, and of recovering his 
loft rights J the headlong zeal of the people hurried 
him into the throne i the care of his own fecurity, as 
I well 
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-well is his ambition, made him an ufurper; and th$ S,^f^^* 
Steps have always been fo few between the priibns of ^ -^jj 
princes and their graves, that we need not wonder that a^i}, 
Richard's fate was no exception to the general rule. 
All thefe confiderations make Henry's iituation> if 
he retained any fenfe of virtue, much to be lament* 
ed; and the inquietude with which he poflef^ his 
envied greatnefs, and the remorles by which, it is 
laid, he was continually haunted, render htm an ob* 
jedt of our pity, even when feated upon the throne* 
fiut it muft be owned, that his prudence and vigilance 
and forefight, in maintaining his power, were admi- 
rable: His command of temper remarkable : His 
courage, both military and political, without blemifh : 
And he pofleffed many qualities which fitted him for 
his high ftation, and which rendered his uTurpation 
of it, though pernicious in after- times, rather falutary, 
.during his own reign, to the Englifh nation. 

Henry was twice married : By his firft wife, Mary 
de Bohun, daughter and co-heir of the earl of Here^ 
ford, he had four fons, Henry, his fucceflbr in the 
throne, Thomas, duke of Clarence, John, duke of 
Bedford, and Humphrey, duke of Glocefter ; and 
two daughters, Blanche and Philippa, the former 
married to the duke of Bavaria, the latter to the king 
of Denmark. His fecond wife, Jane, whom he mar- 
ried after he was king, and who was daughter of the 
king of Navarre, and widow of the duke of Britanny, 
brought him no ifliie. 

By an aft of the fifth of this r^ign, it is made 
felony to cut out any perfon's tongue, or put out his 
eyes J crimes which, the ad fays, were very frequent. 
This favage Ipirit of revenge denotes a barbarous 
people; though, perhaps, it was increafcd by the 
prevailing fadtions and civil commotions. 

Commerce was very little underflood in tl^is reign^ 
as in all the preceding. In particular, a great jea- 
louiy prevailed againft merchant Jirangers 5 and many 
reftraints were, by law, iippofed upon them ; namely, 

G 2 chat 
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€ HAP. that they fliould lay out in Englifh manufaduitS 
^ _ _ [^ or commodities all the money acquired by the fale 
141 3. of their goods; that they fhould not buy or fell with 
one another, and that all their goods Ihould be dif- 
pofed of three months after importation ^ This laft 
claufe was found fo inconvenient, that it was.foon af- 
ter repealed by parliament. 

It appears that the expence of this king's houfe- 
hold amounted to the yearly fum of 19,5001. money 
of that age ^. 

GuicciARDiN tells us, that the Flemings, in this 
century, learned from Italy all the refinements irt 
arts, which they taught the reft of Europe. The 
progrefs, however, of the arts was ftill very flow and 
backward in England. 



i 



^ 4 Hen. IV. cap. 15. and 5 Hen. IV. 
S Kymeiy torn, viii, p. 61 o« 
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CHAP. XIX. 
HENRY V, 



S'ie king's former difordcrs^^—^Hts reformation 

^be LollardS'-'^^PuniJbment of lord Cobbam 
State of France^— ^Jnvafton of tbat kingdo m 

Battle of Azincour State of France New 

invajion of France Ajfafjination of tbe duke of 

Burgundy Treaty of 'Troye Marriage of 

. ibe king ■ His death — and chara£ier ■ 

Miscellaneous tranfaSions during this reign* 

^HE many jealoufies to which Henry I V/s fitua- c H A P- 
■■■ tion naturally cxpofed hioi, had fo infefted his ^^|^;^ 
temper, that he had entertained unreafonable fufpi- j^.,,. 
cions wirfi regard to the fidelity of his eldeft fon; The king's 
and, during the latter years of his life, he had ex- ordTre""^'^' 
eluded that prince from all fhare in public bu(incls> 
and was even difpleafed to fee hifii at the head oija/^^^ 
armies, where hi^ martial talents^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^J^^tru/^ 

the lupport of governrpent, acquired him a renown, ^ 

which, he thought, might prove dangerous to his ' 

own authority. The adive fpirit of young Henry, 
reftrained from its proper exercife, broke out into 
extravagancies of every kind; and the riot of plea- 
fure, the frolic of debauchery, the outrage: of wine, 
filled the vacancies of a mind, better adapted to the 
purfuits of ambition and the cares of government. 
This courfe of life threw him among companions, 
whofe diforders, if accompanied with fpirit and hu- 
mdur, hb indulged and feconded; and he was de- 
tefted in many faHies, which, to feverer eyes, ap- 
peared totally unworthy of his rank and ftation* 
There even remains a tradition, that, when heated 
G 3 with 
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c vi V ^* ^^^^ liquor and jollity, he fcrupled not to acconi- 
L , -^-Lf pany*his riotous aflbciatcs in attacking the paffengers 
141 3- on the ftreets atod highways, ancj defpoiling them of 
their goods ; and he found an amufement in the 
incidents which the terror and regret of thefc de- 
fencelefs people produced on fuch occafions. This, 
extreme of diflblutenefs proved equally difagreeable 
to his father, as that eager applicanon to bufine& 
which had at firft given him occafion of jealouf^ ; 
and he law, in his fon's behaviour, the fame negleft 
of decency, the fame attachment to low company, 
which had . degraded the pjrfonaV charaftcr of 
Richard, and which, more than all Kis errors in 
government, had tended to overturn his throne. But 
the nation, in general, eonfidered the young prince 
with more indulgence j and obferved fo many gleams 
of generofity, fpirit, and magnanimity, breaking 
continually through the cloud which a wild con- 
duct threw over his character, that they never ceafed 
hoping for his amendment ; and they afcribed all the 
weeds, which fhot up in that rich foil, to the want 
of proper culture and attention in the king and his 
minifters. There happened an incident which en- 
couraged thefe agreeable views, and gave much oc- 
caHon for favourable reflexions to all men of fenfe 
and candour. A riotous companioaof the prince's 
• had been indided before Gafcoigne, thechietjufticc, 
for fome diforders ; and Hcni-y was not afhamed to 
appear at the bar with the criminal, in order to give 
him countenance and pro|:e<5tion. Finding that h^s 
prefcnce had not overawed the chief juftice, he pro- 
. ceeded to infult that magiftrate on his tribunal i but 
iSafcoigne, mindful of the charafter which he then 
bore, and the majefty of the fovereign and of the 
laws, which he fuftained, ordered the prince to be 
Carrie^ to prifon for his rude behaviour \ The 
ipeftators were agreeably difappointed when they 

^ Hall, fol, 3 J. 
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faw Ac heir of the crown fubmit peaceably to this chap. 
fentcnce, make reparation for his error by acknow- ^^^\^ , 
ledging it, and check his impetuous nature in the 141 j. 
midft of its extravagant career. 

The memory of this incident, and of many others Hi« re- 
of a like nature, rendered the profpeft of the futui^e *^»™*'^- 
reign nowife difagreeable to the nation, and increafed 
the joy which the death of fo unpopular a prince as 
the late king naturally occafioned. The firft fteps 
taken by the young prince confirmed all thofc pre- 
pofieifions entertained in his favour *. He called to- 
gether his former companions, acquainted them with 
his intended reformation, exhorted them to imitate 
his example, but ftriftly inhibited them, till they had^ 
given proofs of their fincerity in this particular, fix>m 
appearing any more in his prefence ; and he thus 
difmified them with liberal prefents ^. The wife 
minifters of his father, who had checked his riots, 
found that they had unknowingly been paying the 
higheft court to him ; and were received with all the 
marks of favour and confidence. The .chief jufticc 
himfelf^ who trembled to approach the royal pro- 
fence, met with praiies inftead of reproaches /or his 
paft conduft, and was exhorted to perfevere in the 
fame rigorous and impartial execution of th^ laws. 
The furprife of thofe who expefted an oppQfite be- 
haviour, augmented their fatisfaftion j and the cha^ 
rafter of the young king appeared brighter than if 
it had never been Ihaded by any errors. 

But Henry was anxious not only to repair his 
own mifconduft, but alfo to make amends for thofe 
'iniquities into which policy or the ocGeflity of afiairs 
had betrayed his father. He expreffed the deepeft 
forrow for the fate of the unhappy Richard, did 
juftice to the memory of that unfortunate prince, 
even performed his funeral obfequies with pomp 
and folemnity, and cheriflied all thofe who had 

« Walfing. p. 382. k Haii^ foj, jj. Holinglhed, p. 543, 

Qodwin't Lift of Heory V. p. i J 

G 4 diftin- 
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^ XIV ^' dlftinguifhed thcmfelvcs by their loyalty and M^tzcb^ 
y^ _^ '_j ment towards him \ Inftead of continuing the re-r 
i^iy ftraints which the jealoufy of his father had iaipoical 
on the earl of Marche, he received that young 
nobleman with Angular courtefy and favour; and by 
this magnanimity fo gained on the gentle and unam- 
bitious nature of his competitor, that he remained 
ever after fincerely attached to him, and gave him 
no difturbance in his future government. The fa- 
mily of Piercy was reftored to its fortune and ho- 
nours ". The king feemed ambitious to bury all 
party-diftindlions in oblivion : The inftruments of 
the preceding reign, who had been advanced from 
- their blind zeal for the Lancaftrian interefts, more 
than from their merits, gave place every where to 
men of more honourable charafters : Virtue feemed 
pow to have an open career, in which it might exert 
itfelf : The exhortations, as well as example, of dio 
prince gave it encouragement : All men were unani- 
mous in their attachment to Henry ; and the de- 
fers of bis title were forgotten amidft the perfonal 
^ regard which was univerfally paid to him. 



ThcLoU Thbre remained among the people only one 
^ ^^^" _ party diftinftion, which was derived from religious 
■^::m^=^ differences, and which, as it is of a peculiar, and 
commonly a very obftinate nature, the popularity of 
Henry was not able to overcome. The Lollards 
I5?ere every day incrcafing in the kingdom, and were 
' bccorne a formed party, which appeared extremely 
dangerous to the church, and even formidable to the 
civil aiithority ". The enthufiafm by which thele 
fcftaries were generally aftuated, the great altera- 
tions which they pretended to introduce, the hatred 
which they expreffed againft the eftablilhed hierar- 
chy, gave an alarm to Henry ; who, either from a 
fincere attachment to the ancient religion, or from a 
dread of the unknown confequences which attend 

' Hift. Croyland. contin. IJall, fol. 34. Hollrgflied, p. 544, 
• •» lloJinglhcd, p. 5+5; n Walfin^lum, f , 38a. 
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tU important changes^ tras detcrmided to execDte CRAF« 
die laws againft fuch boid inooyators. TJhc head o£ ^^^ ^^ 
diis ieA was fir John Oldcaftle, kird Cobbaocu a ,4,5. 
nobleman who had diftinguiflied himfelf by his v&- 
lour and his uulitary talents, and had^ on noafijr oc- 
cafions, acquired the efteem both of the late and of 
the prefent king % His high charafter and his 2cal 
for the new fe£fc pointed him out to Arundel, arch-* 
biftiop of Canterbury, as the proper viftim of cc- 
clefiaftical feverity ; whofe punilhment would ftrikc 
a terror into the whole party, and teach them tint 
they muft expefl: no mercy under the prcfcnt ad- 
miniftration. He applied to Henry for a per- 
miflion to indidt lord Cobham^; but the generous 
nature of the prince was averfe to fuch fanguinary 
methods of converfion. He reprefented to the 
primate, that reafon and convidtion were the bcBt 
expedients for fupporting truth ; that all gende 
ipeans ought firft to be tried in order to reclaim men 
from error ; and that he himfelf would endeavour, 
by a converiation with Cobham, to reconcile him to 
(he catholic faith. But he found that noblemian obf- 
ftinate in his opinions, and determined not to ia« 
crifice truths of fuch infinite moment to his CQm«- 
plaifance fw fovereigns^. Henry's priscipfes of 
toleration, or ratlier his love of the praftice, couiid 
carry him no farther ; and he then gave full reins to 
fcclefiaftical feverity againft the inflexible hercfiarch. 
The primate indifted Cobham ; and, with the af- 
fiftance of his three fuffragans, the bifhops of Lon- 
don, Winchefter, and St. David's, condemned him 
to the flames for his erroneous opinions. Cobham, 
who was confined in the Tower, made his efcape be- 
fore the day appointed forhis execution. The bold 
fpirit of the man, provoked by pcrfccution and fti- 
mulated by zeal, was urged to attempt the moft 
criminal enterprifesj and his unlimited authority 

* Walfingham, p. 38s. f Fox*s Afts and ^^^^lnentt> p. 523^ 
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over the new fcft proved that he well merited the 

_^ attention of the civil magiftrate. He formed in his 

f^i. retreat very violent defigns againft his enemies; and 
difpatching his emiflaries to all quarters, appointed 
a general rendezvous of the party, in order to fcizc 
the perfon of the king at Eltham, and put their per- 
1414. fecutors to the fword \ Henry, apprized of their 
6th ja». intention, removed to Wcftminfter : Cobham was 
not difcouraged by this difappointment; but changed 
the place of rendezvous to the field near St. Giles's: 
The king, having (hut the gates of the city, to pre- 
vent any reinforcement to the Lollards from that 
quarter, came into the field in the night-time, fcized 
fuch of the confpirators as appeared, and afterwards 
laid hold of the feveral parties who were haftening 
to the place appointed. It appeared that a few 
only were in the fecr€t of the confpiracy : The reft 
implicitly followed their leaders : But upon the trial 
of the prifoners, the treafonable defigns of the left 
were rendered certain, both from evidence, and from 
the confeflion of the criminals themfelves *. Some 
Puniih- were executed j the greater number pardoned \ Cob- 
rS OO)- ^^^ himfelf, who made his efcape by flight, was 
ham. ' not brought to juftice till four years after, when he 
was hanged as a traitor i and his body was burnt on 
the gibbet, in execution of the fentencc pronounced 
againft him as a heretic". This criminal defign, 
whkh was perhaps fomewhat a^ravated by the 
clergy, brought difcredit upon the party, and checked 
the progrefs of that feft, which had embraced the 
fpeculative doftrines of Wickliffe, and at the fame 
time afpired tq a reformation of ecclefiaftical 
abufes. 

These twq points were the great objefts of the 
Lollards ; but the bulk of the nation was not af- 
fcfted in the fame degree by both of them. Com^ 

' Walfingham, p. 385. • Cotton, p. 554. Hall, fol. 35. Ho- 

lingfhed, p. 544. ^ Kymer, vol. ix. p. 119. 119. 193. ^ WaU 
fingham, p. 400. Qttcrbqurne, p. zSo. Holinglhed, p. 561. . 

men 
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mon fcnfe and obvious rcfledtion had difcovcrcd to ^ H A p, 
the people the advantages of a reformation in difd- ^ ^^j 
pline; but the age was not yet fo far advanced as to 1414* 
be feizcd with the Ipirit of controvcrfy, or to enter into 
thofe abftrufe doftrines, which the Lollards endea- 
voured to propagate throughout the kingdom. The 
very notion of herefy alarmed the ffenerality of the 
people: Innovation in fundamentd principles was 
fufpicious : Curiofity was not, as yet, a fufficient 
counterpoize to authority: And even many, who 
were the greateft friends to the reformation of abufes, 
were anxious to exprefs their deteftation of the fpe- 
culative tenets of the Wickliffites, which, they feared, 
threw difgrace on fo good a caufe. This turn oif 
thought appears evidently in the proceedings of the 
parliament which was fummoned immediately after 
the detcftion of Cobham's confpiracy. That aflem* 
bly pafled fevere laws againfl: the new heretics: 
They enafted, that whoever was convifted of* Lol- 
lardy before the ordinary, befides fuffering capital 
puniffament according to the laws formerly efta- 
blUhed> fliould alfo forfeit his lands and goods to the 
king ; and that the chancellor, treafurer, juftices of 
the two benches^ fherilFs, juftices of the peace, and 
all the chief magiftrates in every city and borough, 
fliould take an oath to uie their utmoft endeavours 
for the extirpation of herply ''. Yet this very par- 
liament> when the kipg deniapded fupply, renewed 
the offer formerly prefied upon his father, and en- 
treated him to feize all the ecdefiaftical revenues^ 
and convert them to the ufe of the crown f . The 
clergy were alarmed : They could offer the king no 
bribe which was equivalent ; They only agreed to 
confer on him all the priories alien, which depended 
on capital abbies in Normandy, and had been be- 
queathed to thefe abbies, when that province re- 
puuned miited to England: And Chicheley, now 

f » Hen. v. chay^ 7, « Hall, foL 35. - ^ 

archbifhop 
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CH Ai?. ttchbiftiap of Cantcrbuiy, endcavoiwcd to divert the 
^ j^" , bJowi by giving occupation to the kir^, aod by pcr- 
94^4. (iiading him to undertake a war againfl: France, ii^ 
order to recover his loft rights to that kingdom ^. 

It was the dying injundlion of the late king fo his 
kn, not tb allow the Englifh to remain long in 
peace, which was apt to breed intcftine commotion^^ 
but to employ them in foreign expeditions, by wfaicii 
the prince might acquire honour 5 the nobility, in 
Sharing his dangers, might attach themfelves to hi^ 
perfon -, and all the reftlefs fpirits find occupation for 
their ijiquictude. The natural difpofition of Henry 
fufficiently inclined him to follow this advice, and 
the civil dilbrder^ of France, which had been pro- 
longed beyond thofe of England, opened a full 
career to his ambition. 

The death of Charles V. which followed fooa 
State of after that of Edward III. and the youth of his fbn, 
France. Charles VI. put the two kingdoms for fome time in 
a fimilar fituationj and it was not to be appre- 
hendedi that either of them, during a minority^ 
would be able to make much advantage of cfao 
weaknefs of the other. The jealoufijes alio between 
Charles's three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, Berri, ancj 
Burgundy, had diftrafted the affairs of France ^ra- 
' diet more than thofe between the dukes of Lan* 
cafter, York, and Gloccfter, Richard's three uncles, 
difordered thofe of England ; and had carried off 
the attention of the French nation from any vigor- 
ous enterprife againft foreign ftates. But in pro- 
portion as Charles advanced in years, the fadtlon^ 
were compofed ; his two uncles, the dukes of An- 
jou and Burgundy, died ; and the king himfelf, zC- 
fuming the r^ins of government, difcovered fymp- 
toms of genius and fpirit, which revived the droop- 
ing hopes of his country. This promifing ftatc of 
^flairs was not of long duration: The unhappy 

y Hall, fol. >5, 3^, 
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I prince fellfuddenly into a fit of frenzy, whicK ren- C H aiv 
I dered him incapable of exercifing his authority ; and ^^^'_f 
' though he recovered from this difordcr, he was fo 1415.- 
fubjeft to relapfes, that his judgment was gradually 
but fenfibly impaired, and no fteady plan of govern- 
ment could be purfued by him. The adminiftratioir 
of affairs was difputcd between his brother, Lewis 
duke of Orleans, and his coufm-german, John duke 
of Burgundy : The propinquity, to the crown plead- 
cdin fevour of the former : The latter, who,- in right 
ofhis mother, had inherited the county of Flanders, 
which he annexed to his father'^ extenfive dominions, 
derived a luftre from his fupcrior power : The people 
were divided between thefe contending princes : And 
the king, now refuming, now dropping his autho- 
rity, kept the viftory undecided, and prevented any 
regular fettlement of the ftate by the final prevalence 
of either party. 

At length, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
feeming to be moved by the cries of the nation and 
by the interpofition of comnoon friends, agreed to 
bury all paft quarrels in oblivion, arid to enter into 
Arid amity : They fwore before the altar the fin- 
ccrity of their friendfhip ; the prieft adminiftered 
die facrament to both 01 them ; they gave to each 
other every pledge which could be deemed facred 
among men ; But all this folemn preparation was 
only a cover for the bafeft treachery, which was de- 
liberately premeditated by the duke of Burgundy. 
He procured his rival to be aflaflirtated in the ftreets ^ 

of Paris : He endeavoured for fome time to con- 
ceal the part which he took in the crime : But being 
dctefted, he embraced a refolution ftill more criminal 
and more dangerous to fociety, by openly avowing 
2tad juftifying it *. The parliament itfelf of Paris, 
the tribunal of juftice, heard the harangues of the 
duke's advocate in dofence of aflaffinarion, wh;ch he 

* La LaboVircur, Hv. xxvii, cliap, 13, 24, 

termed 
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CHAP, termed tyrannicide; and that aflcmbly, partly in- 
^J^_^J^ fluenced by faftion, partly overawed by power, pro- 
X415. nounced no fentence of condemnation againft this 
deteftable do£brine \ The fame queftion was after- 
wards agitated before the council of Conftance ; and 
it was with difficulty that a feeble decifion, in favour 
of the contrary opinion, was procured from thefe 
fathers of the church, the minUters of peace and of 
religion. But the mifchievous efiefts of that tenet, 
had they been before anywife doubtful, appeared 
fufficiently from the prefent incidents. The com- 
miffion of this crime, which dcftroyed all truft and 
fecurity, rendered the war implacable between the 
French parties, and cut off every m(^ns of pe^e 
and accommodation. The princes of the blood, 
combining with the young duke of Orleans and bis 
brothers, made violent war on the duke of Bur- 
gundy i and the unhappy king, feized fometimes by 
one party, fometimes by the other, transferred alter- 
nately to each of them the appearance of legal au- 
thority. The provinces were- laid wafte by mutual 
depredations : Aflaffinations were every where com- 
mitted from the animofity of the feveral leaders ; or, 
what was equally terrible, executions were ordered, 
without any legal or free trial, by pretended courts 
of judicature. The whole kingdom was diftin- 
guimed into two parties, the Burgundians^and the 
Armagnacs ; fo the adherents of the young duke of 
Orleans were called, from the count of Armagnac, 
♦ father-in-law to that prince. The city of Paris, 

diftrafted between them, but inclining more to the 
Burgundians, was a perpetual fcene of blood and 
violence ; the king and royal family were often de- 
tained captives in the hands of the populace i their 
faithful minifters were butchered or imprifoned be- 
fore their face j and it was dangerous for any man, 
amidft thefe enraged faftions, to be diftinguiftied by 

^ La Labooreur, IhTi 27, chapt^tj, Monftrelety chap. 39. 
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a ftria adherence to the principles of probity and ^ "y ^ 
honour. vJl^JL 

During this fcene of general violence, thierc 1415. 
rofc into fome confideration a body of men, V^hich* 
uiually makes no figure in public tranfadions even 
during the ipoft peaceful times ; and that was the 
univerfity of Pans, whofe opinion was fometimes 
demanded, and more frequendy ofiered, in the mul- 
dplied difputes between the parties. The fchifm, 
by which the church was at that rime divided, and 
which occafioned frequent controverfies in the uni- 
vcrUty, had raifed the profeffors to an unufual degree 
of importance ; and this connexion between litera- 
ture and fuperftition had beftowed on the former a 
weight, to which reafon and knowledge are not, of 
themfelves, any wife entitled among men. But there 
was another fociety whofe fentiments were much 
more decifivc at Paris, the fraternity, of butchers, 
who, under the direction of their ringleaders, had 
declared for the duke of Burgundy, and committed 
the moft' violent outrages againft die oppofite party. , 
To counterbalance their power, the Armagnacs made 
intereft with the fraternity of carpenters -, the popu- 
lace ranged themfelves on one fide or the other ; and 
the fate of the capital depended on the prevalence of 
cither party. 

The advantage which might be made of thefe 
confuiions, was eafily perceived in England i and, 
according to the maxims which ufually prevail 
among nations^ it was determined to lay hold of the 
favourable, opportunity. The late king, who was 
courted by both the French parties, fomented the . 
quarrel, by alternately fending afliflance to each 5 
but .the prefent fovereign, impelled by the vigour of 
youth and the ardour of ambidon, determined to 
pufh his advantages to a greater length, and to carry 
violent war into that diftrafted Kingdom. But 
while he was making preparations for this end, he 
tried to efiedi: his purpbfe by negociation j and he 

fent 
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/? ^ A K ferft ovTfr ambdf&ddrt co Paris, offering t pcrpctaal 
\'^ ^ '' ^ peace and alijancje; but demanding Catharine, the 
Hry. , French king's daughter, in tnarriage, rwo nriiflions ot 
* crowtis' a» rer portion-, one. nnrHion fix hundred thoti- 
feid a» the arrears of king Jo-hn's ranfom, and the 
irrnrrcdTatc poflcffioit and fijH fovereignty of Nor- 
niandy and of all- the other provinces which had 
been ravrfhed- from England by the arms of Phifip 
Auguftiis; together witfi thefapcriorityof Britanny 
and Flanders **. Such exorbitant demands fliow that 
he was fenfible of the* prefent rtiiferable t'ondirion^ of 
France ; and the terms^ offered by the French court, 
though much inferior, difcover their confcioufatfs of 
the fame melancholy truth. They were willing to 
give him the princefs in marriage, to pay him' eight 
hundred thoufand crowns, to refign the entire fove- 
reignty of Guienne, and to annex to that province 
the country of Perigord, Rovcrgue, Xaintonge, the 
Angoumois, and other territories % As Henry re- 
jefted thefe conditions, and fcarcely hoped that his 
own demands would be complied with^ ht never in- 
termitted a moment his preparations for war, and 
having affembled a great fleet and army at South- 
ampton, having invited all the nobility and military 
men of the kingdom to attend him by the hopes of 
glory and of conqueft, he came to the fea-fide, with 
a purpofe of embarking oit his expedition. 

But while Henry was meditating conquefls upon 
his neighbours, he unexpeftedly touind himlelf in 
danger from a confpiracy at home, which was hap- 
pily detefted in its infancy. The earl of Cam- 
bridge, fecond fon of the hte duke of York, having 

*» Rymer, v61. ix. p. loJ. 

« Ibid. p. ail. It is reported by fomc biftoriani (See Hift. Crojrlj 
Cont. p. 500.) that the Dauphin^ in derifion of Henry*s claims and 
diflToiute charafler, fent him a box of tennis balls, intimating that theft 
implbments of phy were better adapted to him than the inftruinents of 
war. But this (lory is by no means credible; the great offers madt 
by the court of France (how that they had already entertained a Juft . 
idea of Henry *s chara^er> as virell at of their own j&ttMtion. 
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¥^)oufcd thcTifter of die earl of Marche, had zeal- ^^ix.^* 
oufly embraced the interefts of that family; and v-..,.^^* 
had held Ibme conferences with lord Scrope of 1415 
Mafliam, and fir Thomas Grey of Heton, about 
the means of recovering to that nobleman- his right 
to the crown of England. The confpirators, as foon 
as detefted, acknowledged their guilt to the king** ; 
and Henry proceeded without delay to their trial 
and condemnation. The utmoft that could be ex- 
pe£ted of the beft king in thofc ages, was, that he 
would fo far obferve the effentials of juftice, as not 
to make an innocent perfon a vifttm to his fe- 
verity : But as to the formalities of law, which are 
often as material as the effentials themfejves, they 
were fagrificed without fcruple to the leaft intereft 
or convenience. A jury of commoners was fum- 
moned: The three confpirators were indifted be- 
fore them: The conftable of Southampton caftle 
fwore that they had feparately confeffed their guile 
to him : Without other evidence, fir Thomas Grey 
was conden^ned and execute^d : But as the earl of 
Cambridge and 'lord Scrape pleaded the privilege 
of their peerage^ Henry thought proper to fum- 
mon a court .of eighteen barons, in which the duke 
of Clarence prcfided: The evidence given before 
the jury was read to them : The prifoners, though 
one of them was a prince of the blood, were not 
examined, nor produced in court, nor heard in their 
own defence y but received fentcnce of death upon 
this proof, which was every way irregular and un- 
fatisfa&ory; and the fentence was foon after ex- 
ecuted. The earl of Marche v)[as accufed of having 
given his approbation to the confpiracy, and re-* . 
ceived a general pardon from the. king ^. He was 
probably either innocent of the crime imputed to 

^ Rymcr, vol. \x, p. 300. T. Livii, p. 8. 
« Rymer, vol. ix. p. 303. 
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^xix ^* him, or had made reparatba by his early repent* 

x^ \' ance and difcovcry ^ 
X41S. Th£ fuccefles which die arms of England havfi 

fJI^^"^^ in different ages, obtained over thofe of France, 
have been much owing to the favourable fituation 
of the former kingdom. The Engliih, happily 
feated in an ifland, couM make advantage of .every 
misfortune which attended their neighbours, and 
were little expofed to the danger of reprifels. They 
never left their own country but when they were 
conduced by a king of extraordinary genius, or 
found their enemy divided by inteftine ^bns, or 
were fupported by a powerful alliance on the con- 
tinent; and as all thefe circumftances concurred at 
^ prefent to favour their enterprifc, they had reafon to 

expeft from it proportionable fuccefs. The duke of 
Burgundy, expelled France by a combination of 
the princes, had been fecretly Soliciting the alliance 
of England *i and Henry knew that this prince,, 
though he fcrupled at firil to join the inveterate 
enemy of his country, would willingly, if he faw 
any probability of fuccefs, both aflifl him with his 
Flemilh fubjeds, and draw over to the fame fide 
all his numerous partifans in France, Trailing 
therefore to this circumftances but without efbblifh- 

J4th Aug. ing any concert with the duke, he put to fea, and 
landed near Harfleur, at the head of an army of 
6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, mofUy archers. 
He immediately began the fiege of that place, 
which was valiantly defended by d'Eftoiiteville, and 
under him by dc Guitri, de Gaucourt, and others 
of the French nobility: But as the garrifbn was 
weak, and, the fortifications in bad repair, the go- 
vernor was at lafl: obliged to capitulate; and he 
promifed to furrendcr the place if he received no 
iuccour before the eighteenth of September. The 

f St. Remi, chap. Iv. Goodwio, pi 65. 
Z Rymer> vol. ix. pt 1371 138. 
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day Cattle, and there was no appearance of a French chap. 
army to relieve him. Henry, taking pofleffion of ^ '^^ 
the town, placed a garrifon iri it, and expelled all 2415. 
the French inhabitants, with an intention of peo- 
plino; it anew with Englifli. 

The fatigues of this fieee, and the unufual hcac 
of the fealbn, had fo wafted the Englifh arnny, that 
Henry could enter on no farther enterprifej and 
was obliged to think of returning into England, 
He had difmiffcd his tranfports, which could not 
anchor in an open road upon the enenny's coafts : 
And he lay under a neceffity of marching by land 
to Calais, before he could reach a place of fafcty, 
A numerous French army of 14,000 men at arms, 
and 40,000 foot, was by this time aflembled in 
Normandy under the conftable d'Albret; a force 
which, rf prudently condufted, was fufficient either 
to trample down the Englifh in the open field, or 
to harafs and reduce to nothing their fmall army, 
before they could finifli fo long and difficult a 
march. Henry, therefore, cautioufly offered to fa- 
orifice his conqueft of Harfleur for a fafe paffage to 
Calais j but his propofal being rejefted, he deter- 
.mined to make his way by valour and conduct 
through all the oppofition of the enemy*. That he 
might not difcouragc his army by the appearance of 
flight, or expofe them to thofe hazards which na- 
turally attend precipitate marches, he made flow 
and deliberate journies *", till he reached the Somme, 
which he purpofed to pafs at the ford of Blanque- 
tague, the fame place where Edward, in a like 
fituation, had before cfcaped from Philip de-Va- 
lois. - But he found the lord rendered mipaffable 
by the precaution of the French general, ajjd 
guarded by a ftrong body on the ojppofitc bank ' j 
and he was obliged to march higher up the 
river, in order to fcek for a fafe paflage. He 

* Di Laboiireur, !iv. 35. chap. 6. * T. Livii, p. 11. 

* St, Remi, chap. 58. ^ . . 
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CHAP, was continually haraflcd on his march by flyiilg 
> ^ ' . parties of the enemy ; faw bodies of troops on the 
II 15. other fide ready to oppofe every attempt; his pro- 
vifions were cut off; his foldiers languiflied with 
ficknefs and fatigue; and his affairs fcemed to be 
reduced to a defperate fituation : When he was fo 
dexterous or fo fortunate as to feize by forprife a 
paflage near St. Quintin, which had not been fuf- 
ficiently guarded; and he fafely carried over his 
army ". 
Battle of Henry then bent his march northwards to Ca- 
Azincour. j^is ; but he was ftill expofed to great and im- 
minent danger from the enemy, who had alfo pafled 
the Somme, and threw themfelves full in his way, 
asth oa. with a purpofe of intercepting his retreat. After he 
had paffed the fmall river of Ternois at Blangi, he 
was furprifed to obferve from the heights the whole 
French army drawn up in the plains of Azincour, 
and fo potted, that it was impoflible for him to pro- 
ceed on his march without coming to an engage- 
ment. Nothing in appearance c^uld be more un- 
equal than the battle, upon which his fafety and all 
his fortunes now depended. The Englilh army was 
little more than half the number which had dif- 
embarked at Harflcur ; and they laboured under 
every difcouragement and neceffity. The enemy 
was four times more numerous ; was headed by the 
dauphin and all the princes of the blood ; artd was 
plentifully fupplied with provifions of every kind. 
Henry's fituation was cxaftly fimilar to that of 
Edward 'at Crefiy, and that of the Black Prince at 
Poidiers ; and the memory of thefe great events, 
infpiring the Englifli with courage, made them hope 
for a like deliverance from their prefent difficulties. 
The king likewifc obferved the fame prudent con- 
duft which had been followed by thefe great com- 
manders : He drew up his army on a narrow ground 

» T- Livii. |>. 13. 
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between two woods, which guarded each flank ; c ha p. 
and he patiently expefted in that pofturc the at- J^' 
tack of the enemy ". 14.16 

Had the French conftable been able, either to 
reafon juftly upon the prefent circumftances of the 
two armies, or to profit by paft experience, he had 
declined a combat, and had waited till ncceflfity, 
obliging the Englifh to advance, had made them 
relinquiih the advantages of their fituation. But 
the impetuous valour of the nobility, and a vain 
confidence in fuperior numbers, brought on this 
fatal aftion, which proved the fource of infinite ca- 
lamities to their country. The French archers on 
horfeback and their men at arms, crowded in their 
ranks, advanced upon the Englilh archers, who had 
fixed pallifadoes in their front to break the im- 
preflion of the enemy, and who fafely plyed them, 
from behind that defence, with a fliower of arrows, 
which nothing could refill**. The clay foil, moift- 
ened by fome rain which had lately fallen, proved 
another obftacle to the force of the French cavalry : 
The woiinded men and horfes difcompofed their 
ranks; Thq narrow compafs in which they were 
pent, hindered them from recovering any order: 
The whole army was a fcene of confufion, terror, 
and difmay ; And Henry, perceiving his advantage, 
ordered the Englifb archers, who were light and 
unincumbered, to advance upon the enemy, and 
feize the moment of viftory, They fell with their 
battle-axes upon the French, who, in their prefent 
poflure, were incapable either of flying or of making 
defence : They hewed them in pieces without re- 
fiftance ^ : And being feconded by the men at arms,, 
who alfo pufhed on againfl: the enemy, they co- 
vered the field with the killed, wQund.ed, dif- 
mounted, and overthrown. After all appearance 

n St. Rcrai, chap. 61. • Walfingham, p. 391. T. LIvH, 

p, 19. Le Laboureur, liv. 3$. chap. 7. Monftrelei, chdp. 14.7. 
P Walfinghain, p. 393. Ypod. Ncuft. p. 584. 
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^xix ^' of oppofition was over, the Englifli had Icifurc to 
> -, ^ ' » make prifonersi and having advanced with un- 
141 5« interrupted fuccefs to the open plain, they there 
faw the remains of the French rear guard, which 
ftill maintained the appearance of a line of battle* 
^t the fame time, they heard an alarm from be- 
hind: Some gentlemi^n of Picardy, having col- 
leded about 600 peafants, had fallen upon the 
Englilh baggage, and were doing execution on the 
unarmed followers of the camp, who fled before 
them. Henry, feeing the enemy on all fides of 
him, began to entertain apprehenfions from his pri- 
foners ; and he thought it ntceflary to iflue ge- 
neral orders for putting them to death: But on 
difcovering the truth, he ftopped the flaughtcr^ 
and was ftill able to fave a great number. 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the 
number of princes and nobility flain or uken pri- 
foners. Among the former were the conftable 
himfelf, the count of Nevers and the duke of Bra- 
bant, brothers to the duke of Burgundy, the count 
of Vaudemont, brother to the duke of Lorraine, 
the duke of Alenjon, the duke of Barre, the count 
of Marie. The moft eminent prifoners were the 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d'Eu, 
Vendome, and Richemont, and the nriarcfchal of 
Boucicaut. . An archbi(hop of Sens alio was flain 
in this battle. The killed are computed on the 
whole to have amounted to ten thoufand men j 
and as the flaughter fell chiefly upon the cavalry, 
it is pretended, that of thefe eight thoufand were 
gentlemen. Henry was mafter of 14,000 prifoners. 
The perfon of chief note, who fell among the Eng- 
lifli, was the duke of York, who periflied fighting 
by the king's fide^ and had an end more honour- 
able than his life. He was fucceeded in his ho- 
nours and fortune by his nephew, fon of the earl 
of Cambridge, executed in the beginning of the 
year. All the EnglUb who were flain exceeded 

not 
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not forty ; though fomc writers, with greater pro- ^ ha p. 
bability, make the mimber more confiderable. ^^_'^ 

The three great battles of Creffy, Poiftiers, and 1415. 
I Azincour, bear a lingular refemblance to each other 
in their moft confiderable circumftanccs. In all of 
them, there appears the lame temerity in the Englifh 
princes, who without any objeft of moment, merely 
for the fake of plunder, had ventured fo far into the 
enemies country as to leave themfelves no retreat ; 
and unlefs faved by the utmoft imprudence in the 
French commanders^ were, from their very fituation, 
expofed to inevitable deftruftion. But allowance 
. bemg made for this temerity, which, according to 
the irregular plans of war followed in thofe ages, 
feems to have been, in fome meafure, unavoidable ^ 
there appears, in the day of adion, the fame prefence 
of mind, dexterity, cour^^, firmnefs, and precau- 
tion, on the part of the Englifli : The fame precipita- 
tion, confufion, and vain confidence, on the part of 
the French: And the events were fuch as might 
have been expe£tcd from fuch pppofite condudt. 
The immediate confcquences too of thefe three great 
vidtorics were fimilar: Inftead of pulhing the French 
with vigour, and taking advantage of their confter- 
nation, the Englifli princes, after their victory, fcem 
rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have al- 
lowed the enemy leifure to recover from his lofles. 
Henry interrupted not his march a moment after the 
battle of Azincour ; he carried his prifoners to Ca- 
lais, thence to England ; he even concluded a truce 
witia the enemy ; and it was not till after an interval 
of two years that any body of Englifli troops appeared 
in France. 

The poverty of all the European princes, and the 
fmall refources of their kingdoms, were the caufc of 
thefe continual interruptions in their hoftilities; and 
though the maxinis of wfcr were in general deftruc- 
l^ve, their military operations were mere incurfions, 
H 4 whichj 
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C HA P. which, without any fettled plan, they carried on againft 
y__ - _'_f each other. The luftre, however, attending the vic- 
4415. tory of Azincour, procured fome fupplies from the 
Englifli parliament, though ftill unequal to the cx- 
pences of a campaign. They granted Henry an 
entire fifteenth or moveables; and they conferred 
on hixxxy for life, the duties of tonnage and poundage, 
and the fubfidies on the exportation of wool and lea- 
ther. This conceffion is more confiderable than thai- 
whiqh had been granted to Richard LI. by his lafk 
parliament, and which was.afterwards, on his depofi-; 
tion, made fo great an article of charge againft him. 
State of But during this interruption of hoftilitics from 

France. England, France was expofed to all the fjries of 
civil war ; and the feveral parties became every day 
more enraged againft each other. The duke of 
Burgundy, confident that the French miniftcrs and 
generals were entirely difcreditcd by the misfortune 
at Azincour, advanced with a great army to Paris, 
and attempted to re-inftate himfelf in poffeffion of 
the government, as well as of the perfon of the king. 
But his partifans in that city were overawed by the 
court, and kept in fubjedtion : The duke defpaired| 
of fuccefs J and he retired with his forces, which he 
immediately difbanded in the Low-Countries ^. He 
1417. was foon after invited to make a new attempt, by 
fome violent quarrels which broke out in the royal 
family. The queen Ifabella, daughter of the duke 
*of Bavaria, who had been hitherto an inveterate ene- 
my to the Burgundian faftipn, had received a great 
injury from the other party, which the implacable 
fpirit of that princefs was never able to forgive. The 
public neceflities obliged the count of Armagnac, 
created conftable of France in the place of d'Albret, 
to feize the great treafiires which Ifabella had amaff- 
cd : And when Ihe expreffed her difpleafure at this 

<i Le Laboureur, liv. 35. chap. 10. 
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injury, he infpircd into the weak mind of the king c hap, 
fomc jealoufies concerning her conduft, and pulhed ^ ^ *^ 
him to feize and put to the torture, and afterwards 1417. 
throw into the Seine, Bois- bourdon, her favourite, 
whom he accufed of a commerce of gallantry with 
that princefs. The queen herfclf was fent to Tours, 
and confined under a guard ' ; and, after fufFering 
thefe multiplied infults, fhe no longer fcrupled to 
enter into a correfpondence with the duke of Bur- 
gundy. As her fon, the dauphin Charles', a youth 
of fixteen, was entirely governed by the faftion of 
Armagnac, fhe extended her animofity to him, and 
fought his deflruftion with the moft unrelenting ha- 
tred. She had foon an opportunity of rendering her 
unnatural purpofe effedlual. The duke of Burgundy, 
in concert with her, entered France at the head of a 
great army : He made himfclf mailer of Amiens, 
Abbeville, Dourlens, Montreiiil, and other towns in 
Picardy ; Senlis, Rheims, Chalons, Troye, and Aux- 
crre, declared themfelves of his party*. He got 
poficlfion of Beaumont, Pontoife, Vernon, Meulant, 
Montlheri, towns in the neighbourhood of Paris ; 
and carrying farther his progrefs towards the'^weft, 
he feized Etampes, Chartres, and other fortrefles ; 
and wa3 at laft able to deliver the queen, who fled 
to Troye, and openly declared againft thofe minifters 
who, fhe faid, detained her hufband in captivity \ 

Meanwhile the partifans of Burgundy raifed a 
commotion in Paris, which always inclined to that 
fa&ion. Lile-Adam, one of the duke's captains, was 
received into the city ip the night-time, and headed 
the infurreftion of the people, which in a nrfbroent 
became fo impetuous that nothing could oppofe it. 
The perfon of the king was feized : The dauphin 
made his efcape with difficulty : Great nurpbcrs of 
the fadion of Armagnac were immediately butchered: 
The count himfelf, and many perfons of note, were 

' St. Hcmiy ichap. 74. Monftrelet, chnp. 167. . ^ St. Reml^ 

pbap. 79* ' Ibid. chap. 81. Mooflreleti chap. 1789 179. 
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c * A F. chf own intx) prifiwi : Mtirdcrs were daily committed 
^ J , from privste animofity^ under pretence of faftion: 
9^17. And the populace, not fatiated with their fury, and 
deeming the courfe of public juftice too dilatorf^ 
broke into the prifons, and put to death the count 
of Armagnac, and all the other nobility ^o^ere 
there confined ". 
New inta- While France was in fuch furious combuftion, 
Fnnce ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ prepared to rcfift a foreign enemy, 
ift Aug. Henry, havbg coUefted fome treafurc, and levied 
an army, landed in Normandy at the head of twenty^ 
five thoufand men ; and met with no confiderable 
i4»t- oppofition fi-om any quarter. He made himielf 
mafter of Falaife 1 Evreux and Caen fubmitted to 
him I Font de I'Arche opened its gates ; and Henry, 
having fubdued all the lower Normandy, and having 
received a reinforcement of fifteen thoufand mea 
fi-om England ^^ formed the fiege of Rouen, which 
was defended by a garrifon of four thoufand men, 
feconded by the inhabitants, to the number of fifteen 
thoufand *. The cardinal dcs Urfins here attempted 
to incline him towards peace, and to moderate his 
pretentions ; But the king replied to him in fuch 
terms, as fhewed that he was fully fenfible of all his 
prefent advantages : " Do you not fee,'* faid he, 
•' that God has fed me hither as by the hand? France 
" has no fovercign : I have juft pretenfions to that 
^* kingdom : Every thing is here in the utmoft con- 
" ftifion: No one thinks of refilling me. Can I have 
*' a more fenfible proof, that the Being who diipofes 
" of empires, has determined to put the crown of 
" France upon my head ^ ?*' 

But though Henry had opened his mipd to this 
icheme of ambition, he ftill continued to negociate 
with his enemies, and endeavoured to obtain more 
fecure, though lefs confiderable advantages. He 

o St. Remi, chap* 85, 86. Monlfrelet, chap. ii8. ▼ WaU 

fingham» p. 400* > St. Renii, chap, ^u 7 Juvenal 

dcs Uiiins. 
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TOde, at the fame time, oflfer$ pf peace to both par- c ha p. 
tie^ 5 to the aueen and dulge of Burgundy on the one ^ /_,. 
hand, who, having poffeflion of the king's pcrfon, ^ju 
carried the appearance of legal authority * s and to 
the dauphin on the other, who, being the undoubted 
heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every oqq 
that payed any regard to the true interefts of their 
country *. Thefe two parties alfo carried on a con- 
tinual negociation with each other. The terms pro- 
pofed on all fides were perpetually varying : The 
events of the war, and the. intrigues of the cabinet, 
intermingled with each other: Ami the fate of France 
remained long in this uncertainty. After many nc- 
gociations, Henry offered the queen and the duke of 
Burgundy to malce peace with them, to efpoufe the 
princefs Catharine, and to accept of all the provinces 
ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigni, with 
the addition of Normandy, which he was to receive 
in full and entire fovereignty *". Thefe terms were '4»5» 
fubmitted to : There remained only Ibnie circum- 
ftances to adjuft, in order to the entire completion of 
the treaty: But in this interval the duke of Burgundy 
fecretly finilhed his treaty with the dauphin i and 
thefe two princes agreed to (hare the royal authority 
during king Charles's lifetime, and to unite theii: arms 
in order to expel foreign enemies ^. 

This alliance, which feemed to cut off from Henry . 
all hopes of farther iuccefs, proved, in the ifTue, tHc 
moft favourable event that could have happened for 
his pretenfions. Whether the dauphin and the duke 
of Burgundy were ever fmcere in their mutual en- 
gagements, is uncertain ; but very fatal efFefts re- 
Iblted from their momentary and feeming union. 
The two princes agreed to an interview, in order to 
concert the means of rendering efFeftud theu: com- 
OK>a attack on the Engliih ; but how both or either 
of them could with fafety venture upon this confer- 

» Rymer, ▼ol, i», p, 7J7. 74.9. • Ibid. p. 616, &c. 

^ Xbidf p. 76a* ^ ibid. p. 776, St. Ktmi, cbap. 9$. 
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C HA P. encc, it feemed fomcwhat difficult to contrive. The 
,J^^^ affaffination perpetrated by the duke of Burgundy^ 
J419. and ftill more, his open avowal of the deed, and de- 
fence of the doftrine, tended to diffolve all the bands 
of civil fociety V and even men of honour, who de- 
tefted the example, might deem it juft, on a favour- 
able opportunity, to retaliate upon the author. The 
duke, therefore, who neither dared to give, nor could 
pretend to expcft, any truft, agreed to all the con- 
trivances for mutual fecurity which were propofed 
by the minifters of the dauphin. The two princes 
came toMontereau: The duke lodged in the caftle: 
The dauphin in the town, which was divided from 
the caftle by the river Yonne : The brid^ between 
them was chofen for the place of interview : Two 
high rails were drawn acrofs the bridge : The gates 
on each fide were guarded, one by the officers of the 
dauphin, the other by thofe of the duke : The princes 
were to enter into the intermediate fpace by the op- 
pofite gates, accompanied each by ten perfons ; and, 
with all thcfe marks of diffidence, to conciliate their 
mutual friendfhip. But it appeared that no precau- 
tions are fufficient where laws have no place, and 
where all principles of honour are utterly abandoned. 
Tannegui deChatel, and others of the dauphin's re- 
tainers, had been zealous partifans of the late duke of 
Orleans ; and they determined to feize the opportu- 
Aflafljna- nity of revenging on the aff^ffin the murder of that 
dukc°I/^* prince : They no fooner entered the rails, than they 
Burgundy, drew their fwords and attacked the duke of Bur- 
gundy : His friends were aftonilhed, and thought 
not of making any defence ; and all of them either 
Ihared his fate, or were taken prifoners by the reti- 
nue of the dauphin **. 

The extreme youth of this prince made it doubt- 
ful whether he had been admitted into the lecret of 
the confpiracy: But as the deed was committed 

^ St. Remi, ctiap. 97. Monflrelet, chap. 21 ». 
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Under his eye, by his moft intimate friends^ who ^5*6^' 

ftill retained their connexions with him, the blame , ^ 

oftheaftion, which was certainly more imprudent 1419 
than criminaJ, fell entirely upon him. The whole 
ftate of affairs was every where changed by this un- 
expe£ted incident. The city of Paris, paffionately 
devoted to the family of Burgundy, broke out into 
the higheft fury againft the dauphin. The court of 
king Charles entered from intereft into the fame 
views i and as all the mipifters of that monarch had 
owed their preferment to the late duke, and forefaw 
their downfall if the dauphin fhould recover pof- 
leilion of his father's perfon, they were concerned to 
prevent, by any means, the fuccefs of his enterprife. 
The queen, perfevering in her unnatural animofity 
againfl her fon, encreafed the general flame, and in- 
ipired into the king, as far as he was fufceptible of 
any fcntiment, the fame prejudices by which Ihc 
herfelf had long been aduated. But above all, 
Philip count of Charolois, now duke of Burgundy, 
thought himfelf bound, by every tie of honour and 
of duty, to revenge the murder of his father, and to 
profecute the alTaffin to the utmofl extremity. And 
in this general tranlport of rage, every confideration 
of national and family intereft was buried in obli- 
vion by all parties : The fubjedlion to a foreign 
enemy, the expulfion of the lawful heir, the flavery 
of the kingdom, appeared but fm.all evils if they led • 
to the gratification of the prefent paffion. 

The king of England had, before the death of 
the duke of Burgundy, profited extremely by the • 
diflra£bions of France, and was daily making a con* 
fiderable progrefs in Normandy. He had taken 
Roiien after an obftinate fiege*: He had made 
himfelf mafter of Pontoife and Gifors ; He even 
threatened Paris, and by the terror of his arms had 
obliged the court to remove to Ti'oye : And in the 

* T«LivIij p. 69. MoDftreletj cha^. aox. 
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CHAP, niidft of* his fuccefles, he was agreeably (orprffcd M 
^ ^-_f find his enemies, inftcadof connbining agamft him 
14x9. for their mutual dcfcnccj diftofcd to nrfh into his 
arms^ and to make him the infmimcnt of their venge- 
ance upon each other. A league was immediatdy 
concluded at Arras between him and* the duke of 
Burgundy. This prince, without ftipulating any 
thing for himfelf^ except the pfofecutiort of hiS fa- 
therms murder, and the marriage of the dlike of 
Bedford with his filler, was willing to facrifice the 
kingdom to Henry's ambition ; and he agteed to 
1410. every demand made by that monarch^ In ordfer to 
finilh this aftonifhing treaty, which was to transfer 
the crown of France to a ffranger^ Heniy went'to 
Troye, accompanied by his brothers, the dukes of 
Clarence and Glocefterj and was there met by the 
duke of Burgundy. The imbecility into which 
Charles had fallen, made him incapable of feeing 
any thing but through the eyes of thofc who attend- 
ed him; as they, on their part, faw every thing' 
through the medium of their paflions. The treaty, 
being already concerted among the parties, w^ im- 
mediately drawn, and figned, and ratified : Htt\rf^ 
will fcemed to be a law throughout the whole nego- 
ciation 2 Nothing was attended to but his advan- 
tages. 
Treaty of The principal articles of the treaty were, that 
Troyc. Henry (hould efpoufe the princcfs Catharine J That 
king Charles, during his life- time, Ihould enjoy the 
title and dignity of king of France: That Henry 
ihould be declared and acknowledged heir of the 
monarchy, and be entrufted with the prefent admi- 
niftration of the government : That that kingdonrt 
ihould pals to his heirs general : That France and 
England (hould for ever be united under one king > 
but fhould flill retain their federal ufages, cuftoms, 
and privileges : That all the princes, peers, vaflals, 
and communities of France Ihould fwear, that they 
vould both adhere to the future fucceffion of Henry, 

and 
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Md pay him prefimt obedience as regent : That diis ^ ha p^ 
prince ihould unite his arms to thofe of king Charles ^ ' j. 
and the duke of Burgundy^ in order to fubdue the i4«a» 
adherents of Charles, the pretended dauphin : And 
that thefc three princes Ihould make no pelce or 
truce vnxh him but by common con&nt and agree* 
mcnt^ 

Such was the tenour of this fiimous treaty; a treaty' 
which, as nothing but the moft violent animofity 
could diftate it, fo nothing but the power of the 
fword could carry into execution* It is hard to fay 
whether its confequences, had it taken effedt, would 
have proved more pernicious to England or m 
France. It muft have reduced the former kingdom 
to the rank of a province : It would have entirely dif-- 
jointed the fucceflion of the latter, and have brought 
on the deftru£Uon of every dcfcendant of the royal 
family; as the hcH^fes of Orleans, Anjou, Alen^on, 
Britanny, Bourbon, and of Burgundy itfelf, whofe 
titles were preferable to that of the Englifti princes, 
would, on that account, have been expofed to perpe^ 
tual jealoufy and perfecution from the fovereign% 
There was even a palpable defktency in Henry's 
claim, which no art could palliate. For, befides the 
infuperable objedions to which Edward Illd's pre- 
tenfions were expofcd, b^ was not heir to that mo- 
narch: If female fucceffion were admitted, the right 
had devolved on the houfe of Mortimer : Allowing 
that Richard IL wa&a tyrant, and that Henry I Vth's 
merits in depoiing him were fo great towards the 
Englilh, as to juftify that nation^ in placing him 
on the throne ; Richard had nowife offended 
France, and his rival had merited nothing of that 
kingdom : It could not poflTibly be pretended that 
the. crown of France was beconie an appendage to 
that of England ; and that a prince who, by any 
means, got pofTcffion of the latter, was, without far- 

f Rymer, vol. iy, p. S95. St. Rc^ni, chap. \oi. Monftrelet, 

chap. ;i»J. 
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c 3tt A P. thcr qii*ftion, entitled to the former. So that, on 

^ _'^ the whole, it muft be allowed that Henry's claim td 

i4a«. France was, if poflTible, {till more unintelligible than 

the title by which his ^ther had mounted the throne 

of England. 

But though all thefe confiderations were over- 
looked, amidft the hurry of paffion by which the 
courts of France and Burgundy were aftuated, they 
would neceflarily revive during times of more tran- 
quillity i and it behoved Henry to pufh his prefcnt 
advantages, and allow men no leifure for reafon or 
Mam'age refleftion. In a few days after he efpoufed the prin- 
of the cefs Catharine t He carried his father-in-law to Pa- 
*°^' ris, and put himfelf in pofleflion of that capital: He 
obtained, from the j3arliament and the three eftatcs, 
a ratification of the treaty of Troye : He fupportcd 
the duke of Burgundy in procuring a fentence againft 
the murderers of his father : And he immediately 
turned bis arms, with fuccefs, againft the adherents 
of the da^hin, who, as foon as he heard of the 
treaty of Troye, took oh him the ftyle and authority 
of regent, and appealed to God and his fword for 
the maintenance of his tide. 

The firft place that Henry fubdued was Sens, 
which opened its gates after a flight refiftance. With 
thd fame facility he made himfelf matter of Mon- 
' tereau. The defence of Melun was more obftinate: 
Barbafan, the governor, held out for the fpace of 
four months againft the befieg^s; and it was famine 
alone which obliged him to capitulate. Henry ftipu- 
lated to fpare the lives of all the garrifon, except 
fuch as were accomplices in the murder of the duke 
of Burgundy ; and as Barbafan himfelf was fufpefted 
to be of the number, Ris puniftiment was demanded 
by Philip : But the king had the generofity to inter- 
cede for him, and to prevent his execution ^. 

f Holingfhcd, p. 577, 
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The neceffity of providing fupplies, both of men chap. 
and money, obliged Henry to go over to England ; . -^ - ^ 
and he left the duke of Exeter, his uncle, governor ,4.21, 
of Paris during his abfence. The authority which 
iiaturally attends fuccefs, procured from the Englifh 
parliament a fubfidy of a fifteenth ; but, if we may 
jadge by the fcantincfs of the fupply, the nation was 
nowife fanguine on their king's vidtories ; and in 
proporrion as the profpeft of their union with France 
became nearer, they began to open their eyes, and 
to fee the* dangerous confequences with which 'that 
event muft neceffarily be attended. It was fortunate for 
Henry, that he had other refources befides pecuniary 
fupplies from his native fubjefts. The provinces 
which he had abeady conquered maintained his 
troops ; and the hopes of farther advantages allured 
to his ftandard all men of ambitious fpirits in England, 
•who defircd to fignalife themfelves by arms. He 
levied a new army of twenty-four thoufand archers 
and four thoufand horfcmen ^, and marched them to 
Dover, the place of rendezvous. Every thing had 
remained in tranquillity at Paris under th^ duke of 
Exeter; but there had happened, in another quarter 
of the kingdom, a misfortune which haftcned the 
king's embarkation. 

The detention of the young king of Scots in 
Engjand had hitherto proved advantageous to Hen- 
ry ; and, by keeping the regent in awe, had preferv- 
cd, during the whole courfc of the French war, the 
northern frontier in tranquillity. But when intelli- 
gence arrived in Scotland of the progrefs made by 
Henry, and the near profpeft ofhis fucccflion to the 
crown of France, the nation was alarmed, and fore- 
faw their own inevitable ruiif, if the fubjcdbion of their 
ally left them to combat alone a viftorious enemy, 
who was already fo much fuperior in power and riches. 
The regent entered into the fame views -, and though he 

^ Monft relet, chap. 24a. 
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CHAP, declined an open rupture with England, he permitted 
. ^^^' . a body of fevcn thoufand Scots, under the command 
!♦*». of the carl of Buchan, his fecond fon, to be tranf- 
ported into Fran<!e for the fcrvice of the dauphin. 
To render this aid inefFcftual, Henry had, in his 
former expedition, carried over the king of Scots, 
whom be obliged to fend orders to his countrymen 
to leave the French fcrvice ; but the Scottilh general 
replied, that he^ould obey no commands which 
came from a king in captivity, and that a prince, 
while in the hands of his enemy, was nowife entitled 
to authority. Thele troops, therefore, continued flill 
to aft under t!ie eari of Buchan \ and were employed 
by the dauphin to oppo& the progrefs of the duke 
of Clarence in Anjou. The two armies encountered 
at Bauge: The Englifti were defeated: The duke 
himfelf was Hain by lir Allan Swinton, a Scotch 
knight, who commanded a company of men at arms: 
And the carls of Somcrfet *, Dorfet, and Hunting- 
don, were taken prifoners ^. This was the firil 
a^^ion chat turned the tide of fuccefs againft the 
Eng^ifh I and the dauphin, that he might both 
attach the Scotch to his iervice, and reward the 
valour and conduft of the earl of Buchan, honoured 
that nobleman with the office of conftable. 

But the arrival of the king of England with fb 
confiderable an army, was more than fufficient to 
repair this lofs. Henry was received at Paris with 
^reat cxpreffions of joy ; {o obftinate were the pre- 
judices of the people : And he immediately con- 
duced his army to Chartrc^ which had long been 
befiegcd by the dauphin. That prince raited the 
iiege on the approach of the Englifli j and being 
lefoJved to decline a battle, he retired with his 

^ Hm otine wn« John, tnd 1^ wa« afterwards created duke of 
SomcHet. He wac grand fon of John of Gauot dulceof Lancifter. 
The carl of Dorfet was brother to Somerfet, and fucceeded him in 
dtat title. 

^ St. Remi, chap. no. Monfti«l«t, ch«{>. 139. Hall, foL 76. 
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army'*. Henry made himfcif mafter of Drcux with- c ha p* 
out a blow : He laid ficgc to Meatix at die falicita- ^ !_, 



don of the Parifians, wno were much ihcocnmoded i4*«. 
by the garrifon of that place. This enterprife em^ 
ployed the Englifh arms during the fpace of eight 
months: The baftard of Vaurus, governor of 
MeauXj diftinguilhed hirtifelf by an obftinate de- 
fence } but was at laft obliged to fifnrender at difcre* 
don. The cruelty of this officer was equal to his 
bravery : He was accuftomed to hang, without dif- 
tintftfon^ all the En^lifli and Burgundians who fell 
into his hands: And Henry, in revenge of -his bar- 
barity, ordered him immediately to be hanged on 
the fanfie ti^e which he had made the inilrument of 
his inhuman executions ". 

This fuccefs was followed by the furrender of 
many other places in the neighbourhood of Paris^ 
which held'for the dauphin : That prince was chafed 
beyond the Loire, and he almoft totally abandoned 
dl the northern provinces : He was even purfued 
into the fouth by the united arms of the Englifh and 
Burgundians, and threatened with total deftrudUon. 
Notwithftandine; the bravery and fidelity of his cap- 
tains, he faw himfclf unequal to his enemies in the 
field i and found it neceflary to tcmporifc, and to 
avoid all hazardous adlions with a rival, who had 
gained fo much the afcendant over him. And to 
crown all the other profperiries of Henry, his queen 
was delivered of a fon, who was called by his fether^s 
name, and whofe birth was celebrated by rejoicings 
no le(s pompous, and no lefs fincere, at Paris than 
at London. The infant prince feemed to be 
univerfally regarded as the feure heir of both mo- 
Ufchies. 

But the glory of Henry, when it had nearly «42*> 
reached che fummit, was (topped fliort by the hand ^^^' 

' St. Remi, chap. 3. » 'Rjmer, vol. z. p. 9(ii. T. Livii, ^ 

p. 9s, 93. SuRetoij fb^. zi6. MonfM^ty Gkiy. »6o. 
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c HA P. of nature; and all his mighty projc6b variiflicd into 
^ ^ ' . fmokc. He was feized widi a fiftula, a malady 
i4ijt. which the furgeons at that time had not (kill enough 
to cure ; and he was at laft fenfible that his diftem- 
per was mortal, and that his end was approaching. 
He fenft for his brother the duke of Bedford, the 
earl of Warwic, and a few noblemen more, whom 
he had honoured with his friendfhipi and he deli- 
vered to them, in great tranquillity, his laft will 
with regard to the government of his kingdom and 
family. He entreated them to continue, ^towards 
his infant fon, the fame fidelity and attachment which 
they had always profeffed to himfelf during his life- 
time, and which had been cemented by fo many mu- 
tual good offices. He expreffed his indifference on 
the approach of death j and, though he regretted 
that he muft leave unfinifhed a work fo happily be- 
gun, he declared himfelf confident^ that the final 
acquifition of France would be the effeft of their 
prudence and valour. He left the regency of that 
kingdom to his elder brother the duke of Bedford ; 
that of England to his younger, the duke of Glo* 
cefter ; and the care of his fon's perfon to the earl 
of Warwic. He recommended to all of them a 
great attention to maintain the friendlhip of the 
duke of Burgundy; and advifcd them never to give 
liberty to the French princes taken at Azincour, till 
his fon were of age, and could himfelf hold the reins 
of government. And he conjured them, ifthefuc- 
cefs of their arms ftiould not enable them to place 
young 'Henry on the throne of France, never, at 
leaftj to make peace with that kingdonq, unlefs the 
enemy, by the celfion>c)f Normandy, and its annex- 
ation to the crown of England, made compenfatioa 
for all the hazard and expence of his enterprife **. 

He next applied himfelf to his devotions, and or- 
dered his chaplaii! to recite the fevcn penitential 

B Moaftrelet, chap. 265. Hall, fol. So. 
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pfalms. When that paHagc of the fifty-firft pfalm ^ ha p. 
was read, build thou the walls of Jerujalem ; he in- i^ -^-'_f 
ternipted the chaplain, and declared his ferious in- 141* • 
tention, after he fhould have fuUy fubdued France, 
to conduft a crufade againft the infidels, and re^ 
cover poflcffion of the Holy Land ^ So ingenious 
are men in deceiving themfelves, that Henry forgot, 
in thofc moments, all the blood fpilt by his ambi- 
tion ; and received comfort from this late and feeble 
rcfolve, which, as the mode of thefe enterprifes was 
now paft, he certainly would never have carried into 
execution. He expired in the thirty-fourth year of 31ft Aug, 
his age and the tenth of his reign. 

This prince poffeffed many eminent virtues; and and cha- 
if we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or [jf 2^n^^ 
rank it, as the vulgar are inclined to do, among his 
virtues, they were unftained by any confiderable ble- 
milh. His abihties appeared equally in the cabinet 
and in the field : The boldnefs of his enterprifes was 
no lefs remarkable than his perfonal valour in con- 
ducing them. He had the talent of attaching his 
friends by affability, and of gaining his enemies by 
addrefs and clemency. The Englifh, dazzled by 
the luflre of his charafter, ftill more than by that of 
his vi£iorics, were reconciled to the defefts in his ti- 
tle: The French almoft forgot that he was an ene- 
my : And his care in maintaining juflice in his civil 
adminiftration, and preferving difcipline in his ar- 
mies, made fome amends to both nations for the ca- 
lamities infeparable from thofe wars in which his 
Ihort reign was almoft entirely occupied. That he 
could forgive the earl of Marche, who had a better 
tide to the crown than himfelf, is a fure indication of 
his magnanimity ; and that the earl relied fo entirely 
on his friendftiip, is no lefs a proof of his eftablifhed 
charafter for ciyiidour and fincerity. There remain 
in hiftory few inftanccs of fuch mutual truft; j^nd 

^ St. Remi^ chap. 118. Mqnfirelet, chap. 465. 
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c HA P. fjtiu fe^yer where neither party found rcafon to re- 
J^^^'^f pent it. 
X4»». The exterior figure of this great prince, its well 
as his deportment, was engaging. His ftature was 
fomewhat above the middle fize; his countcnaace 
beautiful; his limbs genteel and flender, but fuU of 
vigour; and he excelled in all warlike and manly ex-^ 
crcifes p. He left, by his queen, Catherine of France, 
only one fon, not full nine months old; whofe mif- 
fortunes, in the courfe of his life, furpaffed all tli€ 
glories and fuccelTes of his father. 

In lefs than two months after Henry's death, 
Charles VI. of France, his fathpr-in-law, terminated 
his unhappy life. He had, for feveral years, pof- 
feffed only the appearance of royal authority: Ycft 
was this mere appearance of considerable advantage 
to the Englifli; and divided the duty and aSe6lions 
of the French between them and the dauphin. Thia 
prince was proclainned and crowned king of France 
at Poidiers, by the name of Charles VII. Rheims, 
the place where this ceremony is ufually performed, 
was at that time in the hands of his enemies. 

Catherine of France, Henry's widow, married, 
foon after his death, a Welfh gentleman. Sir Owen 
Tudor, faid to be defcended from the ancient princes 
of that country: She bore him two fons, Edmund 
and Jafper, of whom the eldeft was created earl of 
Richmond ; the fecond earl of Pembroke. The fa-» 
mily of Tudor, firft raifed to diftin Aion by this alli- 
ance, mounted afterwards the throne of England. 
Mifcclla- The long fchitm, which had divided the Latin 
tl-Trlfac. church for near forty years, was finally terminated in 
tioDs. this reign by the council of Conftance; which de- 
pofed the pope, John XXIII. for his crimes, and 
eleded Martin V. in his place, who was acknow* 
ledged by almoft all the kingdoms o^ Europe. This 
great, and unufual aft of authority in the council 

P T. Livii, p. 4. 

gave 
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gave die Roman pontifis cvw^aftcr a mortal antipa- chap. 
riiy to thofc afflbmblics. The fame jcaloufy which \ ^^ j. 
hsd long prevailed in moft European countries^ be- 14^^ 
twcen the civil ariftocraqr and monarchy, now alfo 
took place between thefe powers in the ecclefiaftical 
body. But the great feparation of the biihops in the 
fevcral ftates, and the difficulty of afiembling them, 
gave the pope a mighty advantage, and made it 
more eafy for him to centre all the powers of the 
hierarchy in his own peribn. The cruelty and 
treachery which attended the fniniihment of John 
Hufs and Jerome of Prague, the unhappy difciples 
of Wicklifie, who, in violation of a fafe-condu6l, 
were burned alive for their errors by the council of 
Conftance, prove this welancholy truth, that tolera- 
tion is none of the virtues of priefts in any form of 
ecclefiaftical government. But as the Englifh nation 
had licde or no ccmcern in thefe great tranfa&ions, 
we are here the more concife in relating them. 

T»E firft commidion of array which we meet 
with, was iifued in this reign^. The military part 
of the feudal fyftem, which was the moft effential 
circumftance oif it, was entirely di0blved; and could 
no longer ferve for the defence of the kingdom. 
Henry, therefore, when he went to France in 1415, 
knpowered certain commiflioners to cake, in each 
county, a review of all the freemen able to bear 
arms, to divide them into companies, and to keep 
them in readinefe for refifting an enemy. This was 
the acra when the feudal militia in England gave 
place to one which was perhaps ftlU lefs orderly aiSi 
legukr. 

We have an authentic and exaft account of the 
ordinary revenue of the crown during this reign ; 
and it amounts only to 55^714 pounds 10 fhillings 
and 10 pence a^rear \ This is nearly the fame with 
the revenue of Henry III. and the kings of Eng- 

9 Rjmer, vol, ix« p« 254, 155. ' Rymer, vol. x. p. ii}. 
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c ^Ty ^\ ^^^^ had neither become much richer nor poorer ia 
^ the courfe of fo many years. The ordinary expcncc 

14x2. of the government amounted to 42,507 pounds 16 
fliillings and 10 pence: So that the king had a fur- 
phis only of T3,2b6 pounds 14 fliillings for the fup- 
port of his houfehold ; for his wardrobe; for the ex- 
pence of cmbafTies ; and other articles. This fum 
was nowife fufficicnt; He was therefore obliged to 
have frequent recourfe to parliamentary fiipplies, 
and was thus, even in time of peace, not altogether 
independent of his people. But wars were attended 
with a great expence, which neither the prince's or- 
dinary revenue, nor the extraordinary fupplies, were 
able to bear i and the fovereign was always reduced 
to many miferable ftiifts, in order to make any tole- 
rable figure in them. He commonly borrowed mo- 
ney from all quarters ; he pawned his jewels, and 
fometimes the crown itfelf • ; he ran in arrears to 
his army; and he was often obliged, notwithftand- 
ing all thefe expedients, to ftop in the midft of his 
career of viftory, and to grant truces to the encmyv 
The high pay which was given to foldiers agreed 
very ill with this low income. All 4Jie extraordinary 
fupplies granted by parliament to Henry during 
the courfe of his reign, were only feven tenths and 
fifteenths, about 203,000 pounds \ It is eafy to 
compute how foon this money muft be exhaufted by 
armies of 24,000 archers, and 6000 horfe ; when 
each archer had fix-pence a day ", and each horfe- 
man two fliillings.* The moft fplendid fucceflTes 
proved commonly fruitlefs, when fupported by fo 
poor a revenue; and the debts and difficulties 
which the king thereby incurred made him pay dear 
for his vidories. The civil adminiftration like- 

• Pytner, vol. x. p. 190. * Parliamentary Hiftory, vol. ii. 

P »^^- 

"It appears from many paflTaires of Rymer, particularly vol. ix. 

p. i^%. that ihe king paid 40 marks a year for an archer, which is a 

good dsal above fix- pence a day. .The price had riftn, as is natural, 

by raifing the denomination of money, 
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wife, even in time of peace, could never he very re- ^ ^ A. P» 
giilar, where the government was fo ill enabled to ^ , ^^ * 
fupport itfclf. Henry, till within a year of his death, %^z 
owed debts which he had contrafted when prince of 
Wales "". It was in \ain that the parliament pre* 
tended to reftrain him from arbitrary practices, when 
he was reduced to fuch neceflities. Though the 
right of levying purveyance, for inftance, had been 
exprefsly guarded againft by the Great Charter itfelf^ 
and was frequently complained of by the commons, 
it was found abfolutely impra£ticable to aboliih it; 
and the parliament at length, fubmitting to it as a 
legal prerogative, contented themfelves with enaft* 
ing laws to limit and confine it. The duke of Glo^ 
cefter, in the reign of Richard 11. pofleffed a reve- 
nue of i5o,OQO crowns (about 30,000 pounds a year 
of our prefent money), as we learn from Froiflard *, 
and was, confequendy, richer than the king himfelfi 
]{ all circumftahces be duly confidered. 

It is remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was 
an annual expence to the crown of 1 9, 1 19 pounds ^ ; 
that is, above a third of the common charge of the 
government in time of peace. This fortrels was of 
no ufe to the defence of England, and only gave that 
kingdom an inlet to annoy France. Ireland coft two 
thoufand pounds a year, over and above its own re- 
venue ; which was certainly very low. Every thing 
confpires to give us a very mean idea of the ftate of 
Europe in thofe ages. 

From the tnoft early times, till the reign of 
Edward III. the denomination of money had never 
been altered : A pound fterling was ftill a pound 
troy ; that is, about three pounds of our prefent 
money. That conqueror was the firft that inno- 
vated in this important article. In the twentieth 
of his reign he coined twenty-two Ihillings from 

^ Rymer, vol. x. p. 1 14. * Liv, iv. chap. S5. 7 Rymcr, 

▼ol. X. p. 113. 
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c *^^* a pound troy; in bi$ twenty-fevcnth year he coined 

^^ ^ twcttty-fivc &iUings. But Henry V. who was alfo 

141^ a conqueror, railed ftiU farther the denomioation> 

and cobed thirty {hillings from a pound croy': 

f Hi& revenue, therefore, muft have been about 

110,000 pounds of our prefent money; and, by 

the cbeapnefs of provifions, was equivalent to above 

330,000 pounds. 

None of the princes of the houfe o£ Lancailet 
ventured to impofe taxes without confent of par- 
liament : Their doubtful or bad tide became {6 far 
of advantage to the conftiturion. The rule waa 
then fixed, and could not fafely be broiu:n a&er^ 
wards, even by more abfolute princes. 

s Fleetwood's Chrowcon PredoTum, p. 5^. 
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I fywmnunt during thi mn9fity'''-^^tati ^f Franea 

■ ^^..^^^Militafy cperaiicns--^''— B^ltla ^f Vermuil 

S hgi sf QrlBMis-'^^'^^bi maid of OrUam 

■ l^he Jiege of QrUans raijei- ^be king of 

t . Franci ertmnei at Rheims-^—'PrudiiH^ of the 

duh of Bedfi^d Execution of the maid of Qr^ 

koHS-^^-'^l^feSlion of tbt duh of Burgnndy-'--''^ 
Ihmib of the duke of Bedford^-^Decline of the 

Englijh in France --"-^ Truce with France 

i! Marriage of tke king with Margaret qf Anjou 
^ ■ ■ Murder of the duke of Glocefler'-^^^tate of 

France^'^-^'^Renewal of the war with Franc e ■ ■ 
I The Englifb expelled France. 

' TOURING the reigns of the Lancaftrian princes, chap. 
^^ the authority or parliament feems to have been , ^ ^^\^ 
I more confirmed, and the privileges of die people ,7^^^ 
more regarded, than during any former period j and Govcm- 
the two preceding kings, though men of great fpi- |^g" ^emr. 
rit and abilities, abftained from fuch exertions of noVity. 
I prerogative, as even weak princes, whofc title was 
i imdifputed, were tempted to think they might 
I venture upon with impunity. The long minority^ 
I)' of which there was now the profpeft, encouraged 
ftill farther the lords and commons to extend their 
influence \ and without paying much regard to the 
verbal deftination of Henry V. they affumed the 
power of giving a new arrangement to the whole 
adminiftration. . They declined akogether the name 
of Regent with regard to England : They appointed 

the 
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CHAP, the duke of Bedford froieSlor or guardian of that 
^ ^' J kingdom, a tide which they fuppofed to imply lefs 
14x2, authority : They invcftcd the duke of Glocefter 
with the fame dignity during the abfence of his 
elder brother * : And, in order to limit the power 
of both thefe princes, they appointed a council 
without whofe advice and approbation no meafure 
of importance could be deternlined '*. The perfon 
^nd education of the infant prince was committed 
to Henry Beaufort, bifhop of Winchefter, his great 
uncle, and the legitimated fon of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancafter; a prelate who, as his family 
could never have any pretenfions to the crown, 
might fafely, they thought, be intruded with that 
important charged The two princes, the dukes 
of Bedford and Glocefter, who fcemed injured by 
this plan of government, yet, being peribns of 
great integrity and honour, acquiefced in any ap- 
pointment which tended to give fecurity to the 
public; and as the wars in France appeared to 
be the objeft of greateft moment, they avoided 
every difpute which might throw an obftacle in the 
way of foreign conquefts. 
Stoteof When the ftate of affairs between the Englifh 

and French kings was confidered with a fuper- 
ficial eye, every advantage fcemed to be on the 
fide of the former; and the total expulfion of 
Charles appeared to be an event which might 
naturally be expefted from the fuperior power of 
his competitor. Though Henry was yet in his 
infancy, the adminiftration was devolved on the 
duke of Bedford, the moft accomplilhed prince 
of his age; whofe experience, prudence, valour, 
and generofity, qualified him for his high office, 
and enabled him both to maintain union among 
his friends, and to gain the confidence of his ene- 

« Rymer, vol. x. p. 261. Cotton, p. 564» ^ Cotton, p. 564^ 
< Hall, fol. 83. Monfti-elet, vol. ii. p. 17. 
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thies. The whole power of England was at his ^^i^^' 
command : He was at the head of armies enured ^ Jl^^ 
to viftory : He was feconded by the moft renowned i4»s. 
generals of the age, the earls of Somerfet, Warwic, 
Salift>ury, Suffolk, and Arundel, Sir John Talbot, 
and Sir John Faftolfe ; And befides Guicnne, the 
ancient inheritance of England, he was mafter of 
the capital, and of almoft all the northern pro- 
vinces, which were well enabled to furnifii him 
with fupplies both of men and money, and to 
afllft and fupport his Englifh forces. 

But Charles, notwithftanding the prefcnt infe- 
riority of his power, polfeiled fome advantages, 
derived partly from his fituation, partly from his 
perfbnal charafter, which promifed him fuccefs, 
and fervcd, firft to control, then to overbalance 
the fuperior force and opulence of his enemies. 
He was the true and undoubted heir of the mo- 
narchy: All Frenchmen, who knew the interefts, 
or defired the independence of their country, turned 
their eyes towards him as its fole refource: The 
exctufion given him by the imbecility of his fa- 
ther, and the forced or precipitate confent of the 
ftates, had plainly no validity : That fpirit of faftion, 
which had blinded the people, could not long hold 
them in fo grofs a delufion : Their national and in- 
veterate hatred againft the Englifh, the authors of 
all their calamities, muft foon revive, and infpire 
them with indignation at bending their necks under 
the yoke of that hoftile people : Great nobles and 
princes^ accuilomed to maintain an independence 
againft their native fovereigns, would never endure 
a fubjedion to ftrangers : And though moft of the 
princes of the blood were, fince the fatal batde of 
Azincour, detained prifoners in England, the inha* 
biunts of their demefnes, their friends, their vaffals, 
all declared a zealous attachment to the king, and 
cjtcrted themfelves in refifting the violence of fo- 
reign invaders. 

Charles 
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c H A?, ancc was renewed between thefe princes: And the 

1^^^*^ regent perfuadcd Philip to give in marriage to 

14.23. Richemont his eldcft fitter, widow of the deceafed 

dauphin, Lewis, the elder brother of Charles. Thus 

Arthur was conneded both with the regent and the 

duke of Burgundy, and feemed engaged by intcreft 

, to profecute the fame objeft, in forwarding die 

fuccefs of the Englifli arms. 

While the vigilance of the duke of Bedford was 
■ employed in gaining or confirming thefe allies, 
whofe vicinity rendered them fo important, he did 
not overlook the (late of more remote countries. 
The duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, had died; 
and his power had devolved on Murdac, his fon, 
a prince of a weak underftanding and indolent dif- 
pofidon; who, far from poffefling the talents re- 
quifite for the government of that fierce people, 
was not even able to maintain authority in his own 
family, or reftrain the petulance and infolence of 
his fons. The ardour of the Scots to ferve in 
France, where Charles treated them with great 
honour and diftindlion, and where the regent's bro- 
tlier enjoyed the dignity of conftable, broke out 
afreih under this feeble adminifl:ration : New fuc- 
cours daily came over, and filled the armies of the 
French king: The earl of Douglas condufted a re- 
inforcement of 5000 men to his affiftance : And it 
was juftly to be dreaded that the Scots, by com- 
mencing open hoftilides in the north, would oc- 
cafion a diverfion ftill more confiderable of the 
Englifli power, and would cafe Charles, in part, of 
that load by which he was at prefent fo grievoufly 
opprefled. The duke of Bedford, therefore, per- 
fuaded the Englifli council to form an alliance with 
James their prifoner ; to free that prince from his 
long captivity ; and to conned him with England, 
by marrying him to a daughter of the earl of Somer- 
fet and couCn of the young king ^ As the Scottifti 

« Hall, fol. 86* Stowe, p. 364. Giafton, p. 501. 
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fCgent, tired of his prefent dignity, which he was ^ w a p. 
hot able to fupport, was now become entirely fincere ^..^.'2/ 
in his applications for James's lit?erty j the treaty was 14x3; 
foon concluded ; a ranfom of forty thoufand pouryis 
was ftipulated*"; and the king of Scots was reftored 
to the throne of his anceftors, and proved, in his 
Ihort reign, one of the moft illuftrious prindes that 
had ever governed that kingdom. He was mur- 
dered, in t437, by his traiterous kinfman th^ earl 
of Athole. His afFcftions inclined to the fide pf 
France; but the Englifh'had never reafon, during 
his life- time, to complain of any breach of the neu- 
trality by Scotland. 

But the regent was not fo much employed in Military 
thefe political negociations as to neglect the opera- ^P^^^^^^^, 
tions of war, from which alone he could hope to 
fucceed in expelling the French monarch* Though 
the chief feat of Charles's power lay in'the fouthern 
provinces beyond the Loire ; his partifans were pof- 
iefifed of fome fortrcfTes in the northern, and even in 
the neighbourhood of Paris ; and it behoved the 
duke of Bedford firft to clear thefe countries from 
the enemy, before he could think of attempting , 
more diftant conquefts. The caftle of Dorfoy was 
taken, after a fiege of fix weeks: That of Noyelle 
and the town of Riie in Picardy underwent the fame 
fete : Pont fur Seine, Vertus, Montaigu, were fob- 
je6l:ed by the Englilh arms : And a more confidera- 
ble advantage was foon after gained by the united 
forces of England and Burgundy, John Stuart, 
conftable of Scotland, and the lord of EftiflTac, had 
formed the fiege of Crevant in Burgundy: The 
carls of Salifbury and Suffolk, with the count of 
Toulongeon, were fcnt to its relief: A fierce and 
well-difputed aftion enfucd : The Scots and French 
were defeated : The confl:able of Scotland, and the 
count of Ventadour, were taken prifoners : - And 
above a thoufand men, among whom was fir 

f Ryracr, vol. x. p. 299, 300. 316, 

Vol.. III. . K Wmiam 
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c HA P. Williatn Hamilton, were left on die field of bal^ 
^ ' , tie ^. The taking of GaiUon upon the Seine, and 
»4i3. of la Charite upon the Loire, was the fruit of this 
viftory : And as this latter place opened an entrance 
into the fouthern provinces, the acquifition of it ap- 
peared on that account of the greater importance to 
the duke of Bedford, and feemed to promife a fuc- 
cefsful iffue to the war. 
HH' The more Charles was threatened with an inva- 
fion in thofe provinces which adhered to him, the 
more neceffary it became that he Ihould retain pof- 
ieffion of every fortrcfs which he ftill held within 
the quarters of the enemy. The duke of Bedford 
hid bcfieged in perfon, dur'tng the fpace of three 
months, the town of Yvri in Normandy ; and the 
brave governor, unable to make any longer defence, 
was obliged to capitulate j and he agreed to furren- 
der the town, if, before a certain term, no relief ar- 
rived. Charles, informed of thefe conditions, de- 
termined to make an attempt for faving the place. 
He collefted, with fome difficulty, an army of 
14,000 men, of whom one half were Scots; and he 
fent them thither under the command of the earl of 
B.uchan, conftable of France; who was attended by 
the earl of Douglas, his countryman, the duke of 
Alen^on, the marefchal de la Fayette, the count of 
Aumale, and the vifcount of Nar bonne. When the 
conftable arrived within a few leagues of Yvri, he 
found that he was come too late, and that the place 
was already furrendcred. He immediately turned 
to the left, and fat down before Verneiiil, which the 
inhabitants, in fpitc of the garrifon, delivered up to 
him ''. Buchan might now have returned in fafety, 
and with the glory of making an acquifitiop no lefs 
important than the place which he was fent to re- 
lieve : But hearing of Bedford's approach, he callol 

B Ha]l> fol. 85, Monftrelet, vol. ii. p. S. Hollingflied, p. 5S6, 
GraftoDi p. 500. ^ Mouftielet, vol. ii. p. 14. Grafton, p. 504. 
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a council of war, in order to deliberate concerning ^^x ^' 
the conduit which he fhould hold in this emergence. ^ ' ^ 
The wifer part of the council declared for a retreat ; 1414. 
and rcprefented, that all the paft, misfortunes of the 
French had proceeded from their ralhnefs in giving 
battle when no neceflity obliged them; that this 
army was the laft refource of the king, and the only 
defence of the few provinces which remained to 
him; and that every reafon invited him to embrace 
cautious meafures, which might leave time for his 
lubjefts to return to a fenfe of their duty, and give 
leifure for difcord to arife among his enemies, who, 
being united by no common band of intereft or mo- 
tive of alliance, could not long perfevere in their 
animofity againft him. All thefe prudential conli- 
derations were overborne by a vain point of honour, 
not to turn their backs to the enemy; and they 
refolved to await the* arrival of the duke of Bed- 
ford, 

The numbers were nearly equal in this aftion; 17th Aug. 
and as the long continuance of war had introduced ^^"'^..^* 
difcipline, which, however imperfeft, fufficed to ^'^"^^' ' 
maintain fome appearance of order in fuch fmall 
armies, the batde was fierce, and well difputed, and 
attended with bloodlhcd on both fides. The con- 
ftable drCTTup his forces under the walls of Verneuil, 
and refolved to abide the attack of the enemy: But 
the impatience of the vifcount of Narbonne, who 
advanced precipitately, and obliged the whole line 
to follow him in fome hurry and confufion, was the 
caufc of the misfortune which enfued. The Englilh 
archers, fixing their palifadoes before them, accord- 
4ng to their ufual cuftom, fent a volley of arrows 
amidft the thickeft of the French army; and though 
•beaten from their ground, and obliged to take fhclter 
among the baggage, they foon rallied, and conti- 
nued to do great execution upon the enemy. Thq 
duke of Bedford, meanwhile, at the head of the 
men at arms, made impreffion on the French, broke 
K,2 their 
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their ranks, chafed them oflr the field, and rendered 

_ the viftory entirely complete and decifivc '. The 

i+H. conftable himfelf perifhed in battle, as well as the 

earl of Dpuglas ai\d his fon, the counts of Aumale^ 

Tonnerre, and Ventadour, with many' other confi- 

derable nobility* The duke of Alencon, the ma- 

refchal de la Fayette^ the lords of Gaucour and 

Mortemar, were taken prifoners. There fell about 

four thoufand of the French, and fixteen hundred 

of the Englifh ; a lofs efteemed, at that time, fo 

iinufual on the fide of the viftors, that the duke of 

^Bedford forbad all rejoicings for his fuccefs. Vcr- 

neiiil was furrendered next day by capitulation ^. 

The condition of the king of France now appear^ 
ed very terrible, and almoft defperate. He had loft 
the flower of his army and the braveft of his nobles 
in this fatal aftion : He had no refource either for 
recruiting or fubfifting his troops: He wanted mo- 
ney even for his perfonal fubfiftence; and though 
all parade of a court was banifticd, it was with dif- 
ficulty he could keep a table, fupplied with the 
plaineft necefTaries, for himfelf and his few follow- 
ers : Every day brought him intelligence of fomc 
lofs or misfortune : Towns which were bravely de- 
fended were obliged at laft to furrender for want of 
relief or fupply : He faw his partifans entirely chafed 
from all the provinces which lay north of the Loire : 
Arid he expefted foon to lofe, by the united efforts 
of his enemies, all the territories of which he had 
hitherto continued mafter; when an incident hap- 
pened which faved him on the brink of ruin, and 
loft the Englifli fuch an opportunity /or completing 
their cbnquefts as they never afterwards were able 
to recal. 

Jaqueline, countefs of Hainault -and Holland, 
and heir of thefe provinces, had cfpoufed John duke 

* Hall, fol. 88, 89, 90. Monftrclet, vol. ii. p. 15. Stowe, p. 365. 
Httllingflicrd, p. 588. ^ Monltrekt, vol. ii. p. 15. 
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of Brabant, Goufin-german to the duke of Burgun- chap. 
dy ; but, having made this choice from the ufual ^ ^^; ^ 
motives of princes, fbe foon found reafon to repent 1424.. 
of the unequal alliance. She was a princefs of a 
mafculine fpirit and uncommon underftanding ; the 
duke of Brabant was of a fickly complexion and 
weak mind : She was in the vigour of her age ; he 
had only reached his fifteenth year: Thefe caufes 
had infpired her with fuch contempt for her huf- 
band, which foon proceeded to antipathy, that fhe 
determined to diffolve a marriage, where, it is pro- 
bable, nothing but the ceremony had as yet inter- 
vened. The court of Rome was commonly very 
open to applications of this nature, when feconded 
by power ^d money ; but, as the princefs forefaw 
great oppofition from her hufband's relations, and 
was impatient to efFeft her purpofe, fhe made her 
efcape into England, and threw herfelf under the 
proteftiqn of the duke of Glocefter. That prince, 
ivith many noble qualities, had the defed of being 
governed by an impetuous temper and vehement 
paffions ; and he was rafhly induced, as well by the 
charms of the countefs herfelf, as by the profpcft of 
poflefling her rich inheritance, to offer himfelf to 
her as a hufband. Without waiting for a papal dif-* 
penfation; without endeavouring to reconcile the 
^uke of Burgundy to the meafure, he entered into 
a contraft of marriage with Jaqueline, and immedi- 
ately attempted to put himfelf in poffeffion of her 
dominions. Philip was difgufted with fo precipitate 
a condudt : He refented the injury done to the doke 
of Brabant, his near relation : He dreaded to have 
the Englifh eftablifhed on all fides of him: And he 
forefaw the confequences which mull attend the ex- 
tenfive and uncontrolled dominion of that nation, 
if, before the full fettlement of their power, they in- 
fulted and injured an ally, to whom they had already 
been fo much indebted, and who was ftill fo necef- 
fary for fupporting them in their farther progrefs. 
He. encouraged, therefore, the -duke of Brabant to 

K 3 make 
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CHAP, make rcfiftancc: He engaged many of Jaquerinc*$ 
xJ^^^l^ fubjcdts to adhere to 3iat prince: He himfelf 
.i4»4. marched troops to his fupport : And as the duke of 
Glocefter ftill perfevcrcd ip his purpofe, a (harp war 
was fuddenly Kindled in the Low Countries. The 
quarrel foon became pcrfonal as well as political. 
The Englifh prince wrote to the duke of Burgun- 
dy, complaining of the oppofition made to bis pre- 
tcnfions; and though, in the main, he employed 
amicable terms in his letter, he took notice of foroc 
falfehoods into which, he faid, Philip had been be- 
trayed during the courfe of thefe tranfadions. This 
unguarded expreffioti was highly relented: The 
duke of Burgui)dy mfifted that he (hould rctradt it : 
And mutual challenges and defiances paffcd between 
them on this occafion '. 

The duke of Bedford could eafily forcfee the bad 
cfFefts of fo ill-timed and imprudent a quarrel. All 
the fuccours which he expefted from England, and 
which were fo neceflary in this critical emergence, 
were intercepted by his brother, and employed in 
Holland and Hainault : The forces of the duke of 
Burgundy, which he alfo depended on, were divert- 
ed by the fame wars : And, befides this double lofs^, 
he was in imminent danger of alienating, for evcri 
that confederate, whofe friendfhip was of the utmoft 
importance, and whom the late king had enjoined 
him, with his dying breath, to gratify by every 
mark of regard stnd attachment. He reprefented 
all thefe topics to the duke of Glocefter: He en- 
deavoured to mitigate the refentment of the duke 
of Burgundy : He intcrpofed with his good offices 
between thefe princes : But was not fuccefsful in 
any of his endeavours ; and he found that the impe^ 
tuofity of his brother's temper was ftill the chief ob- 
ftacle to* ail accommodation*. For this reafon, in- 
ftcad of pulhing 'the vidory gained at Verneiiil, he 

> Monftrclct, vol. ii. p. 19, ao, ai. » Monftrelet, p. iS« 
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found himfelf obliged to take a journey into Eng- 
land, and to try, by his counfels and authority, to 
moderate the meafures of the duke of Gloeefter. i"4^ 

There had likcwife broken out fome differences 
among the Englifti miniftry, which had proceeded 
to great extremities, and which required the regent's 
prefence to compofe them ". The bilhop of Win- 
chcfter, to whom the care of the king's pcrfon and 
education had been cntrufted, was a prelate of great 
capacity and experience, but of an intriguing and 
dangerous charafber; and, as he afpired to the 
government of affairs, he had continual difputes 
with his nephew the proteftor ; and he gained fre- 
quent advantages over the vehement and impolitic 
temper of that prince. The duke of Bedford em- t^ts* 
ployed the authority of parliament to reconcile 
them J and thefe rivals were obliged to promife, be- 
fore that afl^mbly, that they would bury all quar- 
rels in oblivion *. Time alfo feemed to open expe- 
dients for compofing the difference with the duke 
of Burgundy. The credit of that prince had pro- 
cured a bull from the pope; by which not only 
Jaqueline's contraft with the duke of Gloeefter was 
annulled -, but it was alfo declared, that even in cafe 
of the duke of Brabant^ death, it fliould never b* 
lawful for her to efpoufe the Englilh prince. 
Humphrey, defpairing of fuccefs, married another 
lady of inferior rank, who had lived fome time with 
him as his miftrefs '. Tl^e duke of Brabant died ; 
and his widow, before Ihe could recover pbfTeflion 
of her dominions, was obliged to declare the duke 
of Burgundy her heir, in cafe fhe Ihould die without 
ifTuc, and to promife never to marry without his 
CQnfent. But though the affair was thus terminated 
to the fatisfadtion of Philip, it left a difagreeablc 

^ Stowe, p. 36s. Hollingftied, p. 590. • Hally fol. 98, 99. 

Hollirigdiedy p. 593, 594. Polydore Virgil, p. 466. Grafton^ 
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^xx^^* imprefTion on his mind: It excited an extreme 
V. ^^ ' ^ jcalgufy of the Englifh, and opened his eyes to his 
1425, true interefts: And as nothing but his animofity 
againft Charles had engaged him in alliance with 
them, it counterbalanced that pafTion by another of 
the fame kind, which, in the end, became preva- 
lent, and brought him back, by degrees, to his na- 
tural connexions with his family and his native 
country. 

About the fame time the duke of Britanny bor 
gan to withdraw himfelf from the Englifti alUance, 
His brother, the count of Richemont, though con- 
neded by marriage with the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bedford, was extremely attached by inclination to 
the French intereft ; and he willingly hearkened to 
all the advances which Charles made him for ob- 
taining his friendlhip. The ftafF of conftable, va- 
cant by the earl of Buchan's death, was offered 
him; and, as his martial and ambitious temper af^ 
pired to the command of armies, which he had ia 
vain attempted to obtain from the duke of Bedford, 
he not only accepted that office, but brought ovec 
his brother to an alliance with the French monarch. 
The new conftable, having made this one change in 
his meafures, firmly adhered, ever after, to his 
engagements with France. Though his pride and 
violence, which would admit of no rival in his 
matter's confidence, and even prompted him to af- 
faflinate the other favourites, had fo much difgufted 
Charles, that he once banifftied him the court, and 
refufed to admit him to his prefence, he ftill afted 
with vigour for the fervice of that monarch, and ob- 
tained, at laft, by his perfeverance, the pardon of all 
paft offences. 
14*6- In this fituation the duke of Bedford, on his re- 

turn, found the aff^airs of France, after pafling eight 
months in England. The duke of Burgundy was 
much difgufted. The duke of Britanny had en- 
tered into engagements with Charles, ^nd had 

done 
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done hpmagc to that prince for his dutchy.. The C H A ?• 
French had been allowed to recover from the afto- > ^^* ^ 
jiiftiment into which their frequent difafters had 1416. 
thrown them. An incident too had happened, which 
fcrved extremely to raife their courage. The earl 
of Warwic had befieged Mbntargis with a fmall arr 
my of three thoufand men, and the place was reduced 
to extremity, when the baftard of Orleans undertook 
to throw relief into it. This general, who was na- 
tural fon to the prince aflaffinated hy ^he duke of 
Burgundy, and who was afterwards created count 
of Dunois, copduAed a body of fixteen hundred 
men to Montargis ; and made an attack on the ene- 
my's trenches with fo much valour, prudence, and 
good fortune, that he not only penetrated into the - 
place, but gave a fevere blow, to the Englilh, and 
obliged Warwic to raife the fiege ^. This was the 
firft fignal aftion that raifed the fame of Dunois, and 
opened him the road to thp.fe great honours which 
he afterwards attained. 

But the regent, foon after his arrival, revived 
the reputation of the Englifh arms, by an important 
enterprife which he happily atchieved. He fecretly 
brought together, in feparate detachments, a conli- 
derable army to the frontiers of Britanny ; and fell 
fo unexpedledly upon that prgvince, that the duke, 
unable to make refiftance, yielded to all the terms 
required of him : He renounced the French alli- 
ance J he engaged to maintain the treaty of Troye ; 
he acknowledged the duke of Bedford for regent of 
France ; and promifed to do homage for his dutchy 
to king Henry \ And the Englifh prince, having 
thus freed l^irnfelf from a dangerous enemy who lay 
behind him^ refolved on an undertaking which, if 
fuccefsful, would, he hoped, call the balance between 
the two nations, and prepare the way for th? final 
conqueft of France. 

P Monftrelet, vol. ii. p. 32, 3>« H^JIuigflic^, p. $%?• 
^ Monltreltt, voj. ii. p, 35, 36. 
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The city of Orleans was fo fituated between the 
_ provinces commanded by Henry, and thofe poffcffed 
1428. by Charles, that it opened an eafy entrance to either; 
n!i««t^ and as the duke of Bedford intended to make a great 
'*""*" eflPort for penetrating into the fouth of France, it 
behoved him to begin with this place, which, in the 
prefent trircumftances, was become the moft import- 
ant in the kingdofn. He committed the conduft 
of the enterprile to the earl of Salifbury, who had 
newly brought him a reinforcement of fix thoufend 
men from England, and who had much diftinguifhed 
liimfelf, by his abilities, during the courfe of the 
prefect war. Salifbury, paflSng the Loire, made 
hi'mfelf matter of ftveral fmall places, which fur- 
rounded Orleans on that fide ' i and as his intentions 
were thereby known, the French king ufed every 
expedient to fupply At city with a gjjrrifon and pro- 
vifions, and enable it to maintain a long and obflinate 
fiege. The lordof Gaucour, a brave and experienced 
(raptain, was appointed governor: Many officers of 
diftinftion threw themfelyes into the place: The 
troops which they condufted were enured to war, and 
were determined to make the mofl obflinate refift- 
ance : And even the inhabitants, difciplined by the 
long continuance of hoflilities, were well qualified, 
in their own defence, to fecdnd the effbrts of the 
moft veteran forces. The eyes of all Europe were 
turned towards this fcene i where, it was reafbnably 
fuppofed, the French were to make their lafl flan^ 
for maintaining the independence of their monarchy 
and the rights of their fovereign. 

The earl of Salifbury at laft approached the place 
with an army, which confiflcd only of ten thoufand 
men ; and not being able, with fo fmall a force, to 
inveft fo great a city, that commanded a bridge 
over the Loire, he flatioued himfelf on the fouthern 
fide towards Sologne, leaving the other, towards the 

« Monftrclct, vol. ii. p. 38, 39. Polyd. Virg. p, 468. 
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Bc^ulTe;, ftill open to the enemy. He thpre attacked chap. 
the fortifications which guarded the entrance to the ^ f '_r 
bridge ; and, after an obftinate refiftance, he carried i^g. 
ieverial of them : But was himfelf killed by a cannon 
ball as he was taking a view of the enemy \ The earl 
of SuflTolk fucceeded to the command $ and being re* 
infbrced widi great numbers of Englilh and Burgun- 
dians, he palTed the river with the main body ^ his 
army> and invefted Orleans on the other fide, As it 
was now the depth of winter, SufibUc^ who found if 
difficult in that ieafon to throw up intrenchments all 
around, contented himfelCfor the prefcnt, with ereft- 
ing redoubts at diSerent diftances, where his men were 
lodged in fafety, and were ready to intercept the 
fuppiies which the enemy might attempt to throw 
into the place. Though he had feveral pieces of 
artillery in his camp (and this is among the firik 
fieges in .Europe where cannon were found to be of 
importance), the art of engineering was hitherto fo 
imperfeft, that Suffolk trufted more to famine than 
to force for fubduing the city ; and he purpoied in 
the fpring to render the circuiftvallation more com- 
plete, by drawing intrenchments from one redoubt 
to another, Numbcrlefs feats of valour were per- 
formed both by the befiegers and befieged during 
the winter : Bold fallies were made, and repulfed 
with equal boldnefs : Convoys were fometimes in- 
troduced and often intercepted : The fuppiies were 
ftill unequal to the confumption of the place : And 
the Englilh feemcd daily, though flowly, to be ad- 
vancing towards the completion of their enterprife. 

But while Suffolk lay in this fituation, the Fitnch ?4»9- 
parties ravaged all the country around ; and the be- 
Ee^rs, who were obliged to draw their provifions 
from a diftance, were themfelve^ expofed to the dan- 

fer of want and famine. Sir John Faftolffe was 
ringing up a large convoy of every kind of (lores, 

t Hall, fol. 105. Monftrelet, vol. ii. p. 39, Stowe, p. 369. 
JioUm^ed, p. 599, Gntftop, p. 531. 
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which he cfcorted with a detachment of two thoufand 

five hundred men ; when he was attacked by a body 

14^2, of four thoufand French, under the command of the 
counts of Clermont and Dunois. FaftolfFc drew.up 
his troops behind the waggons ; but the French 
generals^ afraid of attacking him in that pofture, 
planted a battery of cannon againft him, which threw 
every thing into confufion, and would have infured 
them the viftory, had not the impatience of fomc 
Scottifh troops, who broke the line qf batde, brought 
on an engagement, in which FaftolfFe was victorious. 
The count of Dunois was wounded; and about five 
hundred French were left on the field of batde, 
This adtion, which wa$ qf great importance in the 
prefent conjqnfture, was commonly called the batde 
of Herrings ; becaufe the convoy brought a grea^ 
quantity of that kind of provifions, for the ufe of the 
Englilh army during the Lent feafon ". 

Charles feemed now to have but one expedient 
for faving this city, which had been fo long invefted. 
The duke of Orleans, who was ftill prifoner in 
England, prevailed •» the proteftor and the council 
to cpnfent that all his demefnes ftiould be allowed 
to prefcrve a neutrality during the war,, ^nd fhould 
be fequcftered, for greater fecurity, into the hand^ 
of the duke of Burgundy. This prince, who wa^ 
much lefs 9ordial in the Englifli. interefts than for- 
merly, went to. Pari?, and made the prppofel to the 
duke of Bedford ; but the regent coldly replied. 
That he was not of a humour to beat the bufhes, 
while others ran away with the game : An anfwer 
whieh fo difgufted the duke, that he 'recalled all the 
troops of Burgundy that afted in the fiege ''. The 
place however was every day more and more clolely 
invefted by the Englifli: Great fcarcity began already 

« HalJ, Col. xo6. Monftrelct, vol. ii. p. 41, 4*. Stovc«,p. 369. 
Holllngflied, p. 6oo, Polyd. Virg. p. 4.69. Graftorn p. 53a. 
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to be felt by the garrifon and inhabitants : Charles, C HA ?• 
in defpair of *colle6ting an army which fliould dare ^ ^ 



XX. 



to approach the enemy's entrenchments, not only ,429, 
gave the city for loft, but began to entertain a very 
difmal profpeft with regard to the general ftate of 
his affairs. He faw that the country, in which he 
had hitherto, with great difficulty, fubfifted, would 
be laid entirely open to the invafion of a powerful 
and viftorious enemy ; and he already entertained 
thoughts of retiring with the remains of his forces 
into Languedoc and Dauphiny, and defending him*- 
fclf as long as poffible in thofe remote provinces^ 
But it was fortunate for this good prince, that, as 
be, lay under the dominion of the fair, the women, 
whom he confulted, had the fpirit to fupport his 
finking refolution in this defperate extremity. Mary 
of Anjou, his queen, a princefs of great merit and 
prudence, vehemently oppofcd this meafure, which, 
ihe forefaw, would difcourage all his partifans, and 
fcrve as a general fignal for deferting a prince who 
feemed himfelf to defpair of fuccefs. His miftreft 
too, the fair Agnes Sorel, tjho* livefl in entire 
amity with the queen, feconded all her rcmon- 
ftrances, and threatened that, if he thus pufillanimoufly 
threw away the fceptre of France, Ihe would leek in 
the court of England a fortune more correlpondent 
to her wilh^s. Love was able to roufc in the 
breaft of Charles that courage which ambition had 
failed to excite : He refolved to difpute every inch 
of ground with an imperious enemy j and rather to 
perifh with honour in the midft of his friends, than 
yield inglorioufly to his bad fortune : When relief 
was unexpeftcdly brought him by another female of 
a very different charadter, who gave rife to one of 
the moft lingular revolutions that is to be mecrwith 
in hiftory. 

In {he village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, 00 Th^maid 
the borders of Lorraine, there lived a cotintry girl of Orlc^», 
of twenty-fcven years of age, called Joan d'Arc, 

wha 
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CHAP, ^ho ^as fervatit in a fmall inn, and who in that 
V ' ^ ftation had been accuftomed to tend the horfes of 
s4«9. the guefls, to ride them without a faddk to the wa- 
tering-place, and to perform other offices, which, 
in well- frequented inns, commonly fall to the Ihare 
of the men-fcrvant3 *. This girl was of an irre- 
proachable life, and had not hitherto been remarked 
for any Angularity s whether that fhe had met with 
no occafion to excite her genius, or that the un- 
^ Ikilful eyes of thofe who converied with her, had 
* not been able to difccrn her uncommon merit. It 
is eafy to imagine, that the prefent fituation of 
France was an intcrefting objeft even to pcrlbns of 
the lowed rank, and would become the frequent 
fubjeft of converfation : A young prince expelled 
his throne by the fedition of native fubjefts, and by 
the arms of ftrangers, could not fail to move the 
compaffion of all his people whofe hearts were un- 
corrupted by ftuSion ; and the peculiar charaSer of 
Charles, fo (trongly inclined to friendfhip and the 
tender paflions, naturally rendered him the hero of 
that fex whofe gen^ious minds know no bounds in 
their afFeftions, The fiege of Orleans, the pro- 
grefs of.tlie Englifh before that place, the great 
diftrefs of the garrifon and inhabitants, the im- 
portance of faving this city and its brave defenders, 
had turned thither the public eye 9 and Joan, in- 
flamed by the general fentiment, was feized with a 
wild defire of bringing relief to her fovereign in 
his prefent diftreffes. Her unexperienced mind, 
working day and night on this favourite objeft, 
miftook the impulfcs of pafTion for heavenly in- 
ipirations; and fhe fancied that fhe faw viiiox»s, 
and heard voices, exhorting her to rc-eftablifh the 
throne of France, and to expel the foreign invaders. 
An uncommon intrepidity of temper made her 
overlook all the dangers which might attend her in 

< Hall, fol« 107. Monftrtlet, vol. ii. p. 4»« Gi-afton, p. 534. 
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foch a path; and thinking herfelf dcftined by ^^^^* 
Heaven to this office, (he threw afidc all that bjfti- ^ /^ 
fulnefe and timidity ib. natural to her fex, her -i^i^. 
jrears, and her low ftation. She went to Vaucou- 
Icurss procured admiflTion to Baudricourt the go- 
vernor i informed him of her infpirations and in- 
tentions; and conjured him not to neg]e£t the 
voice of God, who fpoke through her, but to fe- 
Cond thofe heavenly revelations which impelled her 
to this glorious enterprife. Baudricourt treated her 
ac firft with fome negleft ; but on her frequent re- 
turns to him, and importunate folicitations, he began 
to remark fomething extraordinary in the maid, and 
was inclined, at all hazards, to make fo eafy an ex- 
periment. It is uncertain whether this gentleman 
had difcernment enough to perceive that great ufe 
might .be made with the vulgar of fo uncommon 
an engine ; or, (what is more likely, in that cre- 
dulous age, was himfelf a convert to this vifionary : 
But he adopted at laft the fchemes of Joan ; and he 
gave her fome attendants, who conduftcd her to 
the French court, which at that time refided at 
Chinon. 

It is the bufinefs of hiftory to diftinguifti 
between the miraculous and the marvellous -, to 
reject the firft in all narrations merely profane 
and human ; to doubt the fecond ; and^ when 
obliged by unqueftionable teftimony, as. In the . 
prefent cafe, to admit of fomething extraordinary, 
to receive as litde of it as is confiftent with the 
known fafbs and circumftances. It is pretended, 
that Joan, immediately on her admiflion, knew the 
king, though fhe. had never feen his face before, 
and though he purpofcly kept himfelf in the crowd 
of courtiers, and had laid afide every thing in his 
drefs and apparel which might diftinguiih him: 
That Ihe offered him, in the name of the fupreme 
Creator, to raife the fiegc of Orleans, and condudt 
him to Rheims to be dierc crowned and anointed ; 
4 and 
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CHAP, and on his exprefling doubts of her mifllon, rc- 
^^ ' ^ vealed to him, before fome fworn confidents, a fe- 
1419. cret, which was unknown to all the world befide 
himfclf, and which nothing but^a heavenly infpira- 
tion could have difcovered to her : And that fhc 
demanded, as the inftrument of her future viftories, 
a particular fword> which was kept in the church of 
St, Catharine of Fierbois, and which, though fhe 
had never feen ity fhc defcribed by all its marks^ 
and by the place in which it had long lain ncg- 
leded ^. This is certain, that all thefe miraculous 
ftories were fpread abroad, in order to captivate the 
vulgar* The more the king and his minifters were 
determined to give into the illufion, the niorc fcru- 
ples they pretended* An aflembly of grave doctors 
and theologians cautioufly examined Joan's miffion, 
and pronounced it undoubted and fupcrnatural. She 
was fent to the parliament, then refiding at Poiftiers; 
and was interrogated before that aflembly : The 
prcfidents, the counfellors, who came perfuaded 
of her impofture, went away convinced of her in- 
foiration. A ray of hope began to break through 
that defpair in which die minds of all men were 
before enveloped. Heaven had now declared itfelf 
in faVour of France, and had laid bare its out- 
ftretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. 
Few could diftinguifh between the impulfe of in- 
clination and the force of conviftion;. and none 
would fubmic to the trouble of fo difagreeable a 
fcrutiny. 

^ After ' thefe artificial precautions and prepara-* 
tions tiad been for fome time employed, Joan's re- 
quefts were at laft complied with: She was armed 
cap-a-pee, mounted on horfeback,, and Ihown in 
that martial habiliment before the whole people* 
Her dexterity in managing her fteed, though ac- 
quired in her former occupation, was regarded aa 

7 Hall, fol. 107. Hollingfhed, p. 6oo« 
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a Ffefh proof of her miflion 5 and flie was received 
With the loudeft acclamations by the Ipeftators. 
Her former occupation was even denied : She was 14^91 
no longer the fervant of an inn : She was converted 
into a fhepherdefs, an employment much more 
agreeable to the imagination. To render her ftill 
more interefting, near ten years were fubftrafted 
from her age 5 and all the fentiments of love and 
of chivalry were thus united to thofe of enthufiafm> 
in order to inflame the fond fancy of the people 
with prepoflcfliolis in her favour. 

When the engine was thus drefled up in full 
fplcndour, it was determined to eflay its force againfl: 
the enemy. Joan was feiit to Blois, where a large 
convoy was prepared for the fupply of Orleans, and 
an army of ttn thoufand men, under the command 
Df St. Severe, aflembled to efcort it. She ordered 
all the foldiers to confcfs themfelves before they fet 
out on the enterprife : She banilhed from the camp 
all women of bad fame : She difplayed in her hands 
k confecrated banner ; where the Supreme Being 
was reprefented grafping the globe of earth, and 
furrounded with flower de luces : And flie infifl:ed^ 
in right of her prophetic miflion, that the .convoy 
ifliould enter Orleans by the direft . road fro.m the 
fide of Beaufle 1 But the count of Dunois, un- 
willing to fubmit the rules of the military art to her 
infpirations, ordered it to approach by the other 
fide of the river, where, he knew, the wcakefl: part 
of the Englifli army was fliationed. 

Previous to this attempt, the maid had written 
to the regent, and to the Englifli generals before 
Orleans, commanding them, in the name of the? 
omnipotent Creator, by whom flie was commif- 
fioned, immediately to raife the fiege, and to eva* 
cuate France; and menacing them with divine 
vengeance in cafe of their difobedience. All the 
Englifli aflfefted to fpeak with derifion of the maid, 
and of her heavenly commiflions and faid, that 
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the French king was now indeed reduced to 2 

_ ^ forry pafs when he had recourfc to fuch ridiculous 

14*9. expedients : But they felt their imagination fecrctly 
ftruck with the vehement perfuauon which pre- 
vailed in all around then[i -, and they waited with 
an anxious expeftation, not unmixed with horror, 
for the iflue of thefe extraordinary preparations. 

As the convoy approached the river, a 
fally was made by the garrifon on the fide of 
Beaufle, to prevent the Englifli general from fend- 
•jthAprJJ* ing any detachment to the other fide : The pro- 
vifions were peaceably embarked in boats, which 
the inhabitants of Orleans had fent to receive them: 
The maid covered with her troops the embark- 
ation: Suffolk did not venture to attack her: 
And the French general carried back the army in 
fafety to Blois j an alteration of affairs which was 
already vifible to all the world, and which had a 
proportional effcdb on the minds of both parties. 

The maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed in 
her . military garb, and difplaying her confecrated 
ftandard ; and was received as a celeftial deliverer 
by all the inhabitants: They now believed them- 
felves invincible under her influence ; and Dunois 
himfelf, perceiving fuch a mighty alteration botli iii 
friends and foes, confented that the next convoy^ 
which was expefted in a few days, fhould enter by 
4th May. the fide of B^aufTe. The convoy approached : No 
fign of refiflance appeared in the befiegers : The 
waggons and troops pafled without interruption be- 
tween the redoubts of the Englifh : A dead filence 
and aflonifhment reigned among thofe troops,, 
formerly fo elated with viftory, and fo fierce for the 
combat. 

The earl of Suffolk was in a fituation very un- 
ufual and extraordinary, and which might well con- 
found the man of the greatcft capacity and firmeft 
temper. He faw his troops overawed, and ftrongly 
impreffed with the idea of a divine influence 

accom- 
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Citcorapanying the maid* Inftead of banifliing thefc CHAP, 
vain terrors by hiirry, and aftion, and war, he ^ _*^ 
vvaited till the foldiers Ihould recover from the 1439. 
panic ; and he thereby gave leifure for thofe pre- 
poffeffions to fink ftill deeper into their minds. 
The military maxims, which arc prudent in com- 
mon cafes, deceived him in thefe unaccountable 
events. The Englifh felt their courage daunted 
and overwhelmed j and thence inferred a divine 
vengeance hanging over them. The French drew 
the fame inference from an inaftivity fo new and 
unexpefted. Every circumftance was now reverfed 
in the opinions of men, on which all depends : 
The Ipirit refulting from a long courfe of unin- 
terrupted fuccefs was on a fudden transferred from 
the viftors to the vanquifhed. 

The maid called aloud, that the garrifon fhould 
remain no longer on the defenfive j and flie prO- 
mifed her followers the affiftance of heaven in 
attacking thofe redoubts of the enemy which had 
fo long kept them in awe, and which they had 
never hitherto dared to infult. The generals fe- 
conded her ardour : An attack was made on one 
redoubt, and it proved fuccefsful * : All the Eng- 
Jiih who defended the entrenchments were put to 
the fword, or taken prifoners : And fir John Talbot 
himlelf, who had drawn together, from the other 
redoubts, fome troops to bring them relief, durft 
not appear in the open field againft fo formidable 
an enemy. 

Nothing, after this' fuccefs, feemed impolfible 
to the maid and her enthufiaftic votaries. SRe 
urged the generals to attack the main body of 
the Englifti in their entrenchments : But Dunois, 
ftill unwilling to hazard the fate of France by too 
great temerity, and fenfible that the leaft reverfe 
of fortune would make all the prefent vifions eva- 

* Monftrelnf vol. ii. p. 4;^ 
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CHAPi porate, and reftorc every thing to its former coft- 
y_^^- ^f dition, checked her vehemence, and propofed to 
1423. her firft to expel the enemy from their forts on the 
other fide of the river, and thus lay the communis 
cation with the country entirely open, before (he 
attempted any more hazardous enterprifc. Joan 
was perfuaded, and thefe forts were vigoroufly af- 
failed. In one attack the French were repulfed ; 
the maid was left almoft alone j fhe was obliged to 
retreat, and join the runaways ; but difplaying her 
facred ftandard, and animating them with her coun- 
tenance, her geftures, her exhortations, flie led 
them back to the charge, and overpowered the 
Englifti in their entrenchments. In tne attack of 
' another fott, fhe was wounded in the neck with an 
arrow; (he retreated a moment behind the af- 
failants; (he pulled out the arrow with her own 
hands ; (he had the wound quickly dreflfed ; and 
(he hafteried back to head the troops, and to 
plant her viftorious banner on the ramparts of the 
enemy. 

Bv^ all thefe fucceffes, the Englifh were entirely 
chafed from their fortifications on that fide : They 
had loft above fix thoufand men in thefe different 
actions j and, what was ftill more important, their 
wonted courage and confidence was wholly gone, 
and had given place to amazement and defpair. 
The maid returned triumphant over the bridge, 
and was again received as the guardian angel of the 
dty. After performing fuch miracles, (he con- 
vinced the moft obdurate incredulity of her divine 
miflfion : Men felt themfelves animated as by a fu- 
perior energy, and thought nothing impolTible to 
that divine hand which To vifibly conducted them. 
It was in vain even for the Engli(h generals to op- 
pofe with their foldiers the prevailing opinion of fu- 
pernatural influence : They themfelves were pro- 
bably moved by the fame belief: The utmoft they 
dared to advance was, that Joan was not an inflru- 
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incnt of God 5 fhc was only the implement of the chap. 
Devil: But as the Englifli had felt, to their fad ^_,^^-_j 
experience, that the Devil might be allowed fome- 1415. 
times to prevail, they derived not much confolation 
frcfm the enforcing of this opinion. 

It might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, The ficge 
with fuch intimidated troops, to remain any longer ^;^*,^*"* 
in the prefence of fo courageous and viftorious an stb May. 
enemy ; he therefore raifed the fiege, and retreated 
with all the precaution imaginable. The French 
rcfolved to pufh their conquefts, and to allow the 
Englifli no leifure to recover from their confterna- 
tion. Charles formed a body of fix thoufand men, 
and fcnt them to attack Jergeau, whither Suffolk 
had retired with a detachment of his army. The 
liege lafted ten days ; and the place was obftinately 
defended. Joan dilplayed her wonted intrepidity on 
the occafion. She defcended into the folTee in lead- 
ing the attack j and fhe there received a blow on 
the head with a (lone, by which Ihe was con- 
founded and beaten to the ground : But flie foon 
recovered herfelf j and in the end rendered the 
aflault fuccefsful : Suffolk was obliged to yield 
himfclf prifoner to a Frenchman called Renaud ; 
but, before he fubmitted, he alked his adverfary, 
whether he were a gentleman ? On receiving a fa- 
tisfadory anfwer, he demanded, whether he were 
a knight? Renaud replied, that he had not yet 
attained that honour. Then I make you one^ replied 
Suffolk : Upon which he gave him the blow with 
his fword, which dubbed him into that fraternity ; 
and he immediately furrendered himfclf his pri- 
foner. 

The remainder of the Englifli army was com* 
mandcd by Faftolffe, Scales, and Talbot, who 
thought of nothing but of making their retreat, as 
foon as poffible, into a place of fafety ; while the 
French efleemed the overtaking them equivalent to 
a viftory. So much bad the events which pafled 
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^ XX ^' ^^^^^^ Orleans altered every thing between the two 
^ _1 ^ nations ! The vanguard of the French, under Richc- 
1429. mont and Xaintrailles, attacked the rear of the 

isih June, enemy at the village of Patay, The battle lafted 
not a moment : The Englifh were difcomfited, an4 
fled : The brave Faftolffc himfelf fhowed the ex- 
ample of flight to hi$ troops j and the order of the 
garter was taken from him, as a punifliment for this^ 
inftancc of cpwardice ^ Two thoufand men were 
killed in this adtion, and bodi Talbot and Scaler 
taken prifoners. 

In the account of all thefe fuccefles, the French 
writers, to magnify the wonder, reprefent the maid 
(who was now known by the appellation of the Maid 
of Orleans) as not only aftive in combat, but as per- 
forming the office of general; direfting the troops, 
condufting the military operations, and fwaying the 
deliberations in all councils of war. It is ceruin, 
that the policy of the French court endeavoured to 
maintain this appearance with the public : But it i^ 
much more probable, that Dunois and the wifer com- 
manders prompted her in all her meafures, than that 
a country girl, without experience or education, 
could, on a fudden, become expert in a profeffion 
which requires more genius and capacity than any 
other aftive fcene of life. It is fufficient praife that 
ihe cpuld diftinguilh the perfons on whole judgment 
flie might rely j that Ihe could feize their hints and 
fuggcftions, and, on a fudden, deliver their opinions 
as her own ; and that fhe could cqrb, on occafion, 
that vifionary and enthufiaftic ipirit with which fhe 
was adluated, and could temper it with prudence and 
difcretion. 

The raifing of the fiege of Orleans was one part 
of th^ maid's promife to Charles : The crowning of 
him at Rhcims was the other: And fhe now vehe- 
mently infiftcd that he fhould forthwidi fe? out oi^ 

* Monftrelct, vol. ii. p, 46, 
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that cnterprife. A few weeks before, fuch a propofal C ha p. 
would have appeared the moft extravagant in the ^ ^1 j 
world. Rheims lay in a diftant quarter of the king- 14.29. 
dom ; was then in the hands of a viftorious enenny 5 
the whole road which led to it was occupied by their 
garrifons ; and no man could be fo fanguine as to 
imagine that fuch an attempt could fo foon come 
within the bounds of poffibility. But as it was ex- 
tremely the intereft of Charles to maintain the belief 
of fbmething extraordinary and divine in thefe events, 
and to avail himfelf of the prefent confternation of 
the Englilh, he refolved to follow, the exhortations 
of his warlike prophetefs, and to lead his army upon 
this promifing adventure. Hitherto he had kept 
remote from the fcene of war : As the fafety of the 
flate depended upon his perfon, he had been per- 
fuaded to reftrain his military ardour : But obferving 
this profperous turn of affairs, he now determined to 
appear at the head of his armies, and to fet the ex- 
ample of valour to all his foldi'ers. And the French 
nobility faw at once their young fovereign afluming 
a new and more brilliant charafter, feconded by for- 
tune and conduced by the hand of heaven ; and 
they caught frefti zeal to eifert themfelves in re- 
placing him on the throne of his anceftors. 

Charles fet out for Rheims at the head of twelve The king 
thoufand men : He pafled by Troye, which opened ^rowlried^at 
its gates to him : Chalons imitated the example : Rhcimt. 
Rheims fent him a deputation with its keys, before 
his approach to it : And he fcarcely perceived, as 
he pafled along, that he was marching through an 
enemy's country. The ceremony of his coronation 
was here performed "" with the holy oil, which a 17th July, 
pigeon had brought to king Clovis from heaven on 
the firft eftablifhment of the French monarchy: The 
maid of Orleans flood by his fid^ in complete ar- 
mour, and difplayed her lacred banner, which had 

« Monftrflcf, vol. ii. p. 4.S. 
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^ XX ^* ^^ ^^^^ diffipatcd and confounded his fierceft cne-« . 

^ -^~_f niies : And the people fhouted with the moft un- 
1^19. feigned joy on viewing fuch a complication of won- . 
ders. After the completion of the ceremony, the 
maid threw herfelf at the king's feet, embraced his . 
knees, and with a flood of tears, which pleafurc and 
tendernefs extorted from her, ihe congratulated him 
on this lingular and marvellous event. 

Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became 
more refpeftable in the eyes of all his fubjecks, and 
feemed, in a manner, to receive anew, from a hea- 
venly commiflion, his title to their allegiance. The 
inclinations of men fwaying their belief, no one 
doubted of the infpirations and prophetic fpirit of 
the maid : So many incidents, which paflfed all hu- 
man comprehenfion, left litde room to quellion a 
fuperior influence: And the real and undoubted fafts 
brought credit to tvtry exaggeration, which could 
fcarccly be rendered more wonderful. Laon, Soif- 
fons, Chateau -Thierri, Provins, and many other 
towns and fortreflTes in that neighbourhood, imme- 
diately after Charles's coronation, fiibmitted to him 
on the firfl fummons ; and the whole nation was dif- 
pofed to give him the moft zealous teftimonies of 
their duty and aStftion. 

Prudence NoTHiNG Can imprcfs us with a higher idea of the . 

^'f B^f"^* wifdom, addrefs, and refolution of the duke of Bed-: 

ford! ' ford, than his being able to maintaiix himfelf in fo 
perilous a fituation, and to preferve fome footing in 
France, after the defeftion of fo many places, and 
amidft the univerfal inclination of the reft to imitate 
that contagious example. This prince feemed pre- 
fent every where by his vigilance and forefight : He 
employed every rcfource which fortune had yet left 
him : He put all the Englifh garrifons in a pofture 
of defence : He kept a watchful eye over every at- 
tempt among the French towards an infurredUon : 
He retained the Parifians in obedience, by alter- 
nately employing careflcs and fcvcrity ; And know- 
ing 
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jng that the duke of Burgundy was already wavering chap. 
in his fidelity, he a£led with fo much Ikill and ^^^_i 
prudence, as to renew, in this dangerous crifis, his 1429, 
alliance with that prince ; an alliance of the utmoft 
importance to the credit and fupport of the Englifli 
government. 

The fmall fupplies which he received from Eng- 
land fet the talents of this great man in (till a ftronger 
light. The ardour of the Englifli for foreign con- 
quefl:s was now extremely abated by time and reflec- 
tion : The parliament feems even to have become 
fenfible of the danger which might attend their far- 
ther progrefs : No fupply of money could be obtained 
by the regent during his greatefl: diftrefles : And men 
enlifted flowly under his ftandard, or foon deferted, 
by reafon of the wonderful accounts which had 
reached England, of the magic, and forcery, and 
diabolical power of the maid of Orleans *". It hap- 
pened fortunately, in this emergency, that die bilhop 
of Winchefter, npw created a cardinal, landed at Ca- 
lais with a body of five thoufand men, which he was 
conducing into Bohemia, on a crufade againft the 
Huflites. He was perfuaded to lend thefe troops to 
his nephew during the prefent difficulties • ; and the 
regent was thereby enabled to take the field, and to 
oppofe the French king, who was advancing with his 
army to the gates of Paris. 

The extraordinary capacity of the duke of Bed- 
ford appeared alfo in his military operations. He 
attempted to reftore the courage ot his troops by 
boldly advancing to the face of the enemy j but he 
chofe his pofts with fo much caution, as always to 
decline a combat, and to render it impoflible for 
Charles to attack him. He ftill attended that prince 
in all his movements ; covered his own towns and 
g^UTiibns; and kept himfelf in a pofture to reap ad- 
vantage from every imprudence or falfe ftep of the 

* Bjrmcr, vol. x, p. 459t 4-7*t. ^ Ibid« yol, x. p. A^i. 
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P5^*^* enemy. The French army, which confifted moffly 
y_ ^-_f of volunteers, who ferved at their own expence, foon 
1430. after retired, and was difbandcd : Charles went to 
Bourges, the ordinary place of his refidence ; but 
not till he made himfelf mafter of Compiegne, Beau- 
vais, Senlis, Sens, Laval, Lagni,. St. Denis, and of 
many places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which 
the afFeftionsof the people had put into his hands. 

The regent endeavoured to revive the declining 
ftate of his affairs by bringing over the young king 
of England, and having hini crowned and anointed 
at Paris ^ All the vaffals of the crown who lived 
within the provinces poffeffcd by the Englifh, fworc 
a new allegiance, and did homage to him. But this 
ceremony was cqld and infipid, compared with the 
luftrc which had attended the coronation of Charles 
at Rheims j and the duke of Bedford expeftcd more 
cfFeA from an accident, which put into his hands 
jthe perfon that had been the author of all hi^ 
calamities. 

The maid of Orleans, after the coronation of 
Charles, declared to the count of Dunois, that her 
wiflaes were now fiiUy gratified, and that fhe had no 
farther defire than to return to her former condition, 
and to the occupation and courfe of life which be- 
came her fex : But that nobleman, fenfible of the 
great advantages which might ftill be reaped from 
her prefence in the army, exhorted her to perfevere, 
till, by the final cxpulfion of the Englifli, ihe had 

' brought all her prophecies to their full completion. 

In purfuance of this advice, (he threw herfelf into 
the town of Compiegne, which was at that time be- 
fieged by the duke or Burgundy, aflifted by the earls 
of Arundel and Suffolk ; and the garrifon, on her 
appearance, believed themfelves thenceforth invin- 
cible. But their joy was of Ihort duration. The 

«4tii May. mjud, Hcxt day after her arrival, headed a lally upon 

f Rymcfj vol. x» p- 43*. 
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the quarters of John of Luxembourg ; flie twice chap. 
drove the enemy from their entrenchments ; finding > ^^' ^ 
their numbers to increafe every moment, (he ordered 1430, 
a retreat j when hard prefled by the purfuers, (he 
turned upon them, and made them again recoil j but 
being here defertcd by her friends, and furroundcd 
by the enemy, (he was at la(i, after exerting the ut- 
moft valour, taken prifoner by the Burgundians «. 
The common opinion was, that the French officers, 
finding tjie rricrit of every viftory a(cribed to her, 
had, in envy to her renown, by which they them- 
fdvcs were fo much cclipfcd, willingly expofed her 
to this fatal accident. 

The envy of her friends, on this occafion, was 
not a greater proof of her merit than the triumph of 
her enemies. A complete viftory would not have 
given more joy to the Englifh and their partifans. 
The (ervice of Te Deunty which has fo often been 
profaned by princes, was publicly celebrated, on this 
fortunate event, at Paris. The duke of Bedford 
fancied, that, by the captivity of that extraordinary 
woman,, who had blafted all his fucceflfes, he Ihould 
again recover his former afcendant over France 5 and, 
to pudi farther the prcfent advantage, he purchafcd 
the captive from John of Luxembourg, and formed 
a pro^cution againft her, whjch, whether it pro- 
ceeded from vengeance or policy, was equally bar- 
barous and difhonourable. 

There was no po(rible reafon, why Joan (hould i43i«: 
not be regarded as a prifoner of war, and be entitled 
to all thp courtefy and good ufage, which civilized 
nations pradife towards enemies on thefe occafions. 
She had never, Jn hpr military capacity, forfeited, 
by any aft of treachery pr cruelty, her claim to that 
treatment : She was ynftainecj by any civil crime : 
£yen jhe virtues and the very decorums of her fex 
bad ?ver been rigidly obfervcd by her : And though 

$ StQwe, p. 371. 
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^ xx^ ^' ^^^ appearing in war, and leading amnies to batdf , 
^ _ ^^ may feem an exception, (he had thereby perfonncd 
24.31. fuch fignal fervice to her prince, that fhe had abun- 
dantly compenfated for this irregularity j and was, on 
that very account, the more an objeft of praife and 
admiration. It was neceflary, therefore, for the duke 
of Bedford to intereft religion fome way in the pro- 
fecution ; and to cover, under that cloak, his viola- 
tion of juftice and humanity. 

The bilhop ofBeauvais, a man wholly devoted 
to the Englilh interefts, prefented a petition againft 
Joan, on pretence that Ihe was taken within the 
bounds of his diocefe 5 and he defired to have her 
tried by an ecclefiaftical court for forcery, impiety, 
idolatry, and magic : The univerfity of Paris was fo 
mean as to join in the fame requeft : Several pre- 
lates, among whom the cardinal of Wincheftcr was 
the only Englifhman, were appointed her judges: 
They held their court in Roiien, where the young 
king of England then refided: And the maid, 
clothed in her former military apparel, but loaded 
with irons, was produced before this tribunal. 

She fii-ft defired to be eafed of her chains : Her 
judges anfwered, that fhe had once already attempt- 
ed an cfcape, by throwing herfelf from a tower : 
She confeffed the fad, mamtained the juftice of her 
intention, and owned that, if Ihe could, fhe would 
ftill execute that purpofe. All her other fpeeches 
Ihewed the fame firmnefs and intrepidity : Though 
harafied with interrogatories during the courfc of 
near four months, fhe never betrayed any weaknefs 
or womanifh fubmiffion; and no advantage was 
gained over her. The point, which her judges 

J)ulhed mofl vehemcndy, was her vifions and reve- 
ations, and intercourfe with departed faints; and 
they afked her, whether fhe would fubmit to the 
€hurch th« truth of thefe infpirations : She repliedj 
that Ihc would fubmit them to God, the fountain of 
truth* They then exclaimed, that fhe was a here- 
tic^ 
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tic, and denied the authority of the church. She ap- ^ ^ A P. 
pealed to the pope : They rejefted her appeal. i_ ^* r 

They aflced her, why fhe put truft in her ftand- 1431. 
ard, which had been confecrated by magical incan- 
tations : She replied, that fhe put truft in the Su- 
preme Being alone, whofe image was impreffed up- 
on it. They demanded, why (he carried in her 
hand that ftandard at the anointment and corona- 
tion of Charles at Rheims : She anfwered, that the 
perfon who had fhared the danger, was entitled to 
fliare the glory. When accufed of going to war, 
contrary to the decorums of her fex, and of affum- 
ing government and command over men; flic 
fcrupled not to reply, that her fole purpofe was to 
defeat the Englifti, and to expel them the kingdom* , 
In the iflue, ftie was condemned for all the crimes 
of which flie had been accufed, aggravated by he- 
rely ; her revelations were declared to be inventions , 
of the devil to delude the people ; and flie was fen- 
tenced to be delivered over to the fecular arm. 

Joan, fo long furrounded by inveterate enemies, 
who treated her with every mark of contumely; 
brow- beaten and overawed by men of fuperior 
rank, and men invcfted with the enfigns of a facred 
charafter, which flie had been accuftomed to revere, 
felt her fpirit at laft fubdued ; and thofe vifionary 
dreams of infpiration, in which flie had been buoyed 
up by the triumphs of fuccefs and the applaufes of 
her own party, gave way to the terrors of that 
punifliraent to which flie was fentenced. She pub- 
licly declared herfelf willing to recant; flie acknow- 
ledged the illufion of thofe revelations which the 
church had rejefted ; and flie promifed never more 
to maintain them. Her fentence was dien miti- 
gated ; She was condemned tq perpetual imprifon- 
ment, and to be fed during life on bread and water* 

Enough was now done to fulfil all political views, 
and to convince both the French and the Englifli, 
that the opinion of divine influence, which had fo 

much 
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CHAP; much encouraged the one and daunted the other, 
^^^1 _f was entirely without foundation. But die barbarous 
»«!• vengeance of Joan's eneniics was not fatisfiedwith 
this victory. Sufpefting, that the female drcfs, 
which (he had now confcnted to wear, was difagree- 
able to her, they purpofcly placed in her apartment 
a fuit of men's apparel ; and watched for the effeds 
of that temptation upon her. On the fight of a 
drefs in which fhe had acquired fo much renown, 
and which, fhe once believed, Ihe wore by the par- 
ticular appointment of heaven, all her former ideas 
and paffions revived 5 and (he ventured in her foli- 
tude to clothe herfelf again in the forbidden gar- 
ment. Her infidious enemies caught, her in that 
fituation : Her fault was interpreted to be no lefs 
than a relapfe into herefy: No recantation would 
now fuffice, and no pardon could be granted her. 
She was condemned to be burned in the market- 
place of Roiien ; and the infamous fentence was ac^ 
Execution cordingly executed. This admirable heroine, to 
Ma^idV whom the more generous fuperftition of the an- 
OrJcans, cients would have erefted altars, was, on pretence of 
jt^th June, herefy and magic, delivered over alive to the flames, 
and expiated, by that dreadful puni(hment, the (ig- 
nal fervices which (he had rendered "to her prince and 
to her native country. 
i43«. The aflfairs of the Englilh, far from being ad- 
vanced by this execution, went every day more and 
more to decay : The great abilities of the regent 
were unable to refift die ftrong inclination, which 
had feized the French, to return under the obe- 
dience of their rightful fovereign, and which that aft 
of cruelty was ill fitted to remove. Chartrcs was 
furprifed by a ftratagem of the count of Dunois ; A 
body of the Engli(h, under lord Willoughby, was 
defeated at St. Celerin upon the Sarte ** : The fair 
in the fuburbs of Caen, leated in the midft of the 

* Monftrelct, vol. ii. p. loo* 
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Englifli territories, was pillaged by de Lore, a chap, 
French officer : The duke of Bedford himfelf was ^'^^^ 
obliged by Dunois to raife the fiege of Lagni, with j^^%^ 
ibme lofs of reputation : And all thefe misfortunes, 
though light, yet being continued and uninterrupt- 
ed, brought discredit on the Englifh, and menaced 
them with an approaching revolution. But the 
chief detriment which the regent fuftained, was by 
the death of his duchefs, who had hitherto prcfervcd 
Ibme appearance of friendfliip between him and her 
brother, the duke of Burgundy ^ : And his marriage 
jfbon afterwards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, 
was the beginning of a breach between them*^. 
Philip complained, that the regent had never had[ 
the civility to inform him of his intentions, and that 
ib fudden a marriage was a flight on his fifter's me- 
mory. The cardinal of Winchefter mediated a re- 
conciliation between thefe princes, and brought both 
of them to St. Omer's for that purpofe. The duke 
of Bedford here expefted the firft vifit, both as he 
was fon, brother, and uncle to a king, and becaufe 
he had already made fuch advances as to come into 
the duke of Burgundy's territories, in order to have 
an interview with him : But Philip, proud of his 
great power and independent dominions, refufed to 
pay this compliment to the regent : And the two 
princes, unable to adjuft the ceremonial, parted 
without feeing each other '. A bad prognoftic of 
their cordial intentions to renew paft amity ! 

Nothing could be more repugnant to the in- Defcajwi 
terefts of the houfe of Burgundy, than to unite the Bu?^und^^ 
crowns of France and England on the fame heads "^^"° '* 
an event which, had it taken place, would have re- 
duced the duke to the rank of a petty prince, and 
have .rendered his fituation entirely dependant and 
precarious* The title alfo to the- crown of France, 

* Motoftrelety vol. ii. p. 87. ' Stowe, p. 373. Grafton, p. 554. 

' Monlirelety vqI. ii. p. 90. Grafton, p. 561. 
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which, after the failure of the elder branches, migdc 
accrue to the duke or his pofterity, had been facri- 
\^i%. ficed by the treaty of Troy ej and ft rangers and ene- 
mies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon the throne* 
Revenge alone had carried Philip into thefe impo- 
litic meafures ; and a point of honour had hitherto 
induced him to maintain them. But as it is the na- 
ture of pafiion gradually to decay, while the fenfe of* 
intereft maintains a permanent influence and autho- 
rity ; the duke had, for fome years, appeared fenfi- 
bly to relent in his animofity againft Charles, and to 
liearken willingly to the apologies made by that 
prince for the murder of the late duke of Burgundy^ 
His extreme youth was pleaded in his favour; his 
incapacity to judge for himfcif; die afcendarit gain* 
ed over him by his minifters j and his inability to 
refent a deed, which, without his knowledge, had 
been perpetrated by thofe under whofe guidance he 
was then placed. The more to flatter the pride of 
Philip, the king of France had banilhed from his 
court and prefence Tanegui de Chatcl, and all thofe 
who were concerned in that aflTafTination ; and had 
off^ered to make every other atonement which could 
be required of him. The difl:refs which Charles 
had already fuffl^red, had tended to gratify the 
duke's revenge ; the miferies, to which France had 
been fo long expofed, had begun to move his com- 
paffion; and the cries of all Europe admoniihed 
. him, that his relentment, which might hitherto be 
deemed pious, would, if carried farther, be univer- 
fally condemned as barbarous and unrelenting. 
While the duke was in thi3 difpofition, every dif- 
gufl: which he received from England, made a dou- 
ble impreflion upon him ; the entreaties of the count 
of Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, who had 
married his two fifliers, had weight ; and he finally 
determined to unite himfelf to the royal family of 
Franc^, from which his own was defcended. For 
t4|5, this pul-pofe, a congrefs was appointed at Arras un- 
der 
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VJcr the mediation of deputies from the pope and the c ha p. 
touncil of BaQe: The duke of Burgundy came y_^:, ^ 
thither in perfon : The duke of Bourbon, the count 14.35. 
of Richemont, and other perfons of high rank, ap- 
peared as ambafladors from France : And the Eng- 
lilh having alfo been invited to attend, the cardinal 
of Winchefter, the bifliops of Norwich and St. Da- 
vid*s, the earls of Huntingdon and Suffolk, with 
others, received from the proteftor and council a 
tommiffion for that purpofe ". 

The conferences were held in the abbey of Auguft; 
St. Vaaftj and began with difcuffing the propofals 
bf the two crowns, which were fo wide of each other 
te to admit of no hopes of accommodation. France 
ofiered to cede Normandy with Guienne, but both 
bf them loaded with the ufual homage and vaflalage 
to the crown. As the claims of England upon 
France were univerfally unpopular in Europe, the 
mediators declared the offers of Charles very reafon- 
ablej and the cardinal of Winchefler, with the other 
Eqglifti ambaffadors, without giving a particular de- 
tail of their demands, immediately left the congrels. 
There remained nothing but to difcufs the mutual 
pretenfions of Charles and Philip. Thefe were ea- 
fily adjufled : The valTal was in a fituation to give 
law to his fuperior; and he exacted conditions, 
which, had it not been for the prefent necefTity, 
would have been deemed, to the laft degree, dif- 
honourable and difadvantageous to the crown of 
France. Befides making repeated atonements and 
acknowledgments for the murder of the duke of 
Burgundy, Charles was obliged to cede all the towns 
of Picardy which lay between the Sbmme and the 
Low Countries ; he yielded feveral other territories ; 
he agreed, that thefe and*all the other dominions of 
Philip Ihould be held by him, during his life, with- 
out doing any homage, or fwearjng fealty to the pre- 

^ Rymer, vol. z. p. 6iife 6ia« 

Vol. III. M f ient 
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CHAP, fent king; and he freed his fubjefts from all obU- 
^^\' ^ gations to allegiance, if ever he infringed this 
1435. treaty". Such were the conditions upon which 
France purchafed the friendfhip of the duke of 
Burgundy. 

The duke fent a herald to England with a letter, 
in which he notified the conclufion of the treaty of 
Arras, and apologifed for his departure from that 
of Tioye. The council received the herald with 
great coldnefs : They even afligned him his lodg- 
ings in a fhoemaker's houfe, by way of infult ; and 
the populace were fo incenfed, that, if the duke of 
Glocefter had not given him guards, his life had 
been expofed to danger, when he appeared in the 
ftrcets. The Flemings, and other fubjefts of Philip, 
were infulted, and fome of them murdered by the 
Londoners ; and every thing feemed to tend towards 
a rupture between the two nations **. Thefe vio- 
lences were not difagreeable to the duke of Burgun- 
dy ; as they afforded him a pretence for the farther 
meafures which he intended to take againft the 
Englifh, whom he now regarded as implacable and 
dangerous enemies, 
uth s«pt. A FEW days after the duke of Bedford received 
fi "duke intelligence of this treaty, fo fatal to the interefts of 
cfBctiiord. England, he died at Roiien i a prince of great abi- 
lities, and of many virtues; and whofe memory, ex- 
c?ept from the barbarous execution of the Maid of 
Orleans, was unfuUied by any confiderable blemilh. 
Ifabella, queen of France, died a little before him, 
defpifed by the Englilh, detefted by* the French, 
and reduced in her later years to regard, with an 
unnatural horror, the progrefs and fucccfles of her 
own fon, in recovering poffeflion of his kingdom. 
I'his period was alfo fignalized by the death of the 
carl of Arundel ''^ a great Englifh general, who, 

» Monftrclet, vol. ii. p. 112. Grafton, p. ^6^* ® Mon- 

ftrelcr, vol. ii. p. 110. HollingflierJ, p. 611. P Monftrclet, 

ToU ii. p. 105. Holiingf^d, p. 6io. 
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though he commanded three thoufand men, was ^S^^* 
foiled by Xaintrailles at the head of fix hundred, v_^^l^ 
and foon after expired of the wounds which he re- 
ceived in the aftion. 

The violent faftions, which prevailed between ms* 
the duke of Glocefter and the cardinal of Winchef- 
ter, prevented the Englifh from taking the proper 
mealures for repairing thefe multiplied lofles, and 
threw all their affairs into confufion. The popula- 
rity of the duke, and his near relation to the crown, 
gave him advantages in the conteft, which he often 
loft by his open and unguarded temper, unfit to 
ftruggle with the politic and interefted fpirit of his 
rivd. The balance, meanwhile, of thefe parties 
kept every thing in fufptnfe : Foreign affairs were 
much neglefted : And though the duke of York, 
fbn to that fearl of Cambridge who was executed in 
the beginning of the laft reign, was appointed fuc- 
ceflbr to the duke of Bedford, it was feven months 
before his commilTion pafTed the fealsj and the 
Englifh remained fo long in an enemy's country, 
without a proper head or governor. 

The new governor, on his arrival, found the ca- Decline of 
pital already loft. The Parifians had always been !*^y'''g''^ 
more attached to the Burgundian than to the Eng- 
lifh intereft ; and after the conclufion of the treaty of 
Arras, their afFeftions, without any farther control, 
univerfally led them to return to their dlegiance un- 
der their native fbvereign. The conftable, together 
with Lile-Adam, the fame perfon who had before 
put Paris into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, 
was introduced in the night-time by intelligence 
with the citizens: Lord Willoughby, who com- 
manded only a fmall garrifon of 1500 men, was ex- 
pelled : This nobleman difcovered valour and pre- 
fence of mind on the occafion ; but unable to guard 
fo large a place againft fuch multitudes, he retired 
into the Baftile, and being there invefted, he deli- 
vered up that fortrefs^ and was contented to flipu^ 
M 2 late 
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late for the fafe retreat of his troops mto Nor* 
mandy ^. 

1^ the fame feafbn, the duke of Burgundy open- 
ly took part againft England, and commenced hof- 
tilities by the fiege of Calais, the only place which 
now gave the Ervglifh any fure hold of France, and 
ftill rendered them dangerous. As he was beloved 
among his own fubjefts, and had acquire^ the epi- 
thet of Goody from his popular qualities, he was able 
to intereft all the inhabitants of the Low Countries 
in the fuccels of this enterprife; and he invefted 
that place with an army, formidable from its num- 
bers, but without experience, difcipihie, or military 
fpirit \ On the firft alarm of this fiege, the duke 
of Glocefter affembled fome forces, fent a defiance 
to Philip, and challenged him to wait the event of a 
battle, which he promifcd to give> as foon as the 
wind would permit him to reach Calais. The war^ 
like genius of the En^fh had at that time render-r 
ed them terrible to all the northern parts of Europe j 
efpecially to the Flemings, who were more expert in 
manufaftures tlian in arms ; and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, being already foiled in fome attempts before 
Calais, and obferving the difcontent and terror of 
his own army, thought proper to raife the fiege, and 
to retreat before the arrival of the enemy '. 
3r6th June. The Englifli wcre ftill matters of many fine pro- 
vinces in France j but retained poflcfliony more by 
the extreme weaknefs of Charles, than by the 
ftrength of their own garrifons, or die force of their 
armies. Nothing indeed can be more furprifing 
than the feeble efforts made, during the courfe of 
feveral years, by thefe two potent nations againft 
each other ; while the one ftruggled for independ- 
ence, and the other afpired to a total conqueft of it& 

^ Monftrelet, vol. ii. p. X17. Grafton, p. 56?. ' Moo- 

ftiTlet, vol. ii. p. S26. 130. 132. Hollingftied, p. €13. Grafton, 
p. 571* * Montolet, vol. ii. p. i^^ HoUingihedr 

p. 614. 
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rival. The general want of induftry, conimerce, chap. 
and police, in that age, had rendered all the Eu- ^ 

ropean nations', and France and England no lefs 1436. 
than the others, unfit for bearing the burthens of 
war, when it was prolonged beyond one fcafon ; and 
the continuance of hoftilities had, long ere this time, 
cxhaufted the force and patience of both kingdoms. 
Scarcely could the appearance of an army be 
brought into the field on either fide; and all the 
operations confifted in the furprifal of places, in the 
rencounter of detached parties, and in incurfions 
upon the open country ; which were performed by 
fmall bodies, aflembled on a fudden from the neigh- 
bouring garrifons. In this method of conducing 
the war, the French king had much the advantage : 
The affeftions of the people were entirely on his 
fide : InteUigence was early brought him of the ftate 
and motions of the enemy: The inhabitants were 
ready to join in any attempts againft the garrifons : 
And thus ground was continually, though flowly, 
gained upon the Englifh. The duke of York, who 
was a prince of abilities, ftmggled againft thefe dif- 
ficulties during the courfe of five years; and being 
aflifted by the valour of lord Talbot, foon after 
created earl of Shrewfbury, he performed aftions 
which acquired him honour, but merit not the at- 
tention of pofterity. It would have been well, had 
this feeble war, in fparing the blood of the people, 
prevented likewifc all other oppreflions; and had 
the fury of men, which reafon and juftice cannot 
reftrain, thus happily received a check from their 
impotence and inability. But the French and 
Englifh, though they exerted fuch fmall force, 
were, however, ftretching beyond their refources, 
which were ftill fmaller ; and the troops, deftitute 
of pay, were obliged to ' fubfift by plundering and 
opprefling the country, both of friends and ene- 
mies. The fields in all the north of France, which 2440. 
M 3 . was 
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was the feat of war, were laid wafte and left un- 

cultivated ^ The cities were gradually depopu- 

14^0. lated, not by the blood fpilt in battle, but by the 
more deftruftive pillage of the garrifons " : And 
both parties, weary of hoftilities which -decided 
nothing, feemed at laft defirous of peace, and they 
fet on foot negociations for that purpofe. But the 
propofals of France, and the demands of England, 
were ftill fo wide of each other, that all hope of ac- 
commodation immediately vanifhed. The Englifh 
ambafladors demanded reftitution of all the pro- 
vinces which had once been annexed to England, 
together with the final ceflion of Calais and its dif- 
trift ; and required the poffeflion of thefe extenfive 
territories ' without the burthen of any fealty or 
homage on the part of their prince : The French 
offered only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, 
and Calais, loaded with the ufual burdens. It ap- 
peared in vain to continue the negociation, while 
ther^ was fo little profpeft of agreement. The 
Englifh were ftill too haughty to ftoop from the 
vaft hopes which they had formerly entertained, and 
to accept of terms more fuitable to the prefent con- 
dition of the two kingdoms. 

The duke of York foon after refigned his govern- 
ment to the earl of Warwic, a nobleman of reputa- 
tion, whom death prevented from long enjoying 
this dignity. The duke, upon the demife of that 
nobleman, returned to his charge, and, during his 
^adminiftration, a truce was concluded between the 
king of England and the duke of Burgundy, which 
had become neceflary for the commercial interefts of 

* Grafton, p. 562. 

" Fortcfciie, who foon after this period vifited France in the train 
of prince Henry, fpcaks of that kingdom, as a defert in comparifon 
of England. See his trcatife delaudihus AngUa, Though we make aU 
Jowance for the partial iiies of Fortefcue, there muR have been foine 
foundation fc»r his account; and thefe dcftru6live wars are the moft 
iikely reafon to be afiigned for the difference remarked by this au- 
thor. 
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their fubjefts '. The war with France continued in CHAP. 

the fanne languid and feeble ftate as before. ' , ' ^ 

The captivity of five princes of the blood, taken 144.0. 
prifoners in the battle of Azincoiir, was a confider- 
abJe advantage which England long enjoyed over 
its enemy; but this fuperiority was now entirely , 

lolt. Sonne of thefe princes had died j fome had 
been ranfomed j and the duke of Orleans, the moft 
powerful among them, was the laft that remained 
in the hands of the Englifh. He offered the fum 
of 54.,ooo nobles ^ for his liberty ; and when this 
propofal was laid before the council of England, as 
every queftion was there an objeft of faction, the 
party of the duke of Glocefter, and that of the car- 
dinal of Winchefter, were divided in their fenti- 
ments with regard to it. The duke reminded the 
council df the dying advice of the late king, that 
none of th^fe. prifoners fhould on any account be re- 
leafed, till his fon fliould be of fufficient age to hold, 
himfelf, the reins of government. The cardinal 
infifted on the greatnefs of the fum offered, which, 
in reality, was near equal tq two- thirds of all the 
extraordinary fupplies that the parliament, during 
the courfe of feven years, granted for the fupport of 
the war. And he added, that the releafe of this 
prince was more likely to be advantageous than 
prejudicial to the Englifh interefts ; by filling the 
court of France with faftion, and giving a head to 
thofe ' numerous malcontents whom Charles was at 
prefent able, with great difficulty, to reftrain. The 
cardinal's party, as ufual, prevailed : The duke of 
Orleans was releafed, after a melancholy captivity 
of twenty- five years * : And the duke of Burgundy, 

» Grafton, p. 573. x Rymer, vol. x. p. 764. 776. 78a. 

795> 79^' This I'um was equal to 36,000 pounds Iterilng of our 
prefent money. A fubfidy of a tenth and fifteenth was hxed by 
Edward III, at 29,000 pounds, which, in the reign of Henry VI. 
made only 58,000 pounds of our prelent money. The parliament 
granted only one fubfidy during the courfe of feven years, from 1437 
to 1444. » Grafton, p, 578. 
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CHAP, as a- pledge of his entire reconciliation with the fe- 
^ --\_f mily of Orleans, facilitated to that prince the pay- 
«44o. ment of his ranfom. It muft: be con&fled, that the 
princes and nobility, in thofe ages, went to war on 
very difadvantageous terms. If they were taken 
prifoners, they either remained in captivity during 
life, or purchased their liberty at the price which 
the viftors were pleafed to impofe, and which oftei^ 
reduced their families to want and beggary. 
«443* The fentiments of the cardinal, fome time after, 

prevailed in another point of ftill greater moment.' 
That prelate had always encouraged every propofal 
of accommodation with France ; and had reprefent- 
ed the utter impoflibility, in the prefent circum- 
ftances, of pufhing farther the conquefts in that 
kingdom, and the great difficulty of even maintain- 
ing thofe which were already made. He infiftcd oj:^ 
the extreme reludance of the parliament to grant 
fuppliesi the diforders in which the Englilh affairs 
in Normandy were involved; the daily progrcfe 
made by the French king; and the advantage of 
flopping his hand by a temporary accommodation, 
which might leave room for time and accidents to 
operate in favour of the gnglifti. The duke of 
Glocefter, high-fpirited and haughty, and educate 
in the lofty pretenfions which the firft fuccefles of 
his two brothers had rendered familiar to him, could 
not yet be induced to relinquilh all hopes of pre- 
vailing over France ; much lefs could he fee, with 
patience, his own opinion thwarted and rejefted by 
the influence of his rival in the Englilh council. 
But, notwithftanding his oppofition, the earl of 
Suffolk, a nobleman who adhered to the cardinal's 
party, was difpatched to Tours, in order to nego- 
visth May. ciate with the French miniftcrs. It was found im- 
Tiuccwith poffiblc to adjult the terms of a laflring peace 5 but 
a truce for twenty- two months was concluded^ 
which left every thing on the prefent footing be- 
tween the parties • The numerous diforders under 

which 
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which the French government laboured, and ivhich ^^L^^* 
time alone could remedy, induced Charles to affent ^ -^ 
to this truce ; and the faipe motives engaged him j^i. 
afterwards to prolong it \ But Suffolk, not con- 
tent with executing this pbjeft of his commiilion^ 
J)roceed!ed alfo to finifh another bufinefs; which 
eems rather to have been implied than exprefled in 
the powers that had been granted him ^. 

In proportion a^ Henry advanced in years, his 
f haraftcr became fully known in the court, and was 
po longer ambiguous to either feftion. Of the 
moft harmlefs, inofFenfive, fimple manners ; but of 
the moft flender capacity j he was fitted, both by 
the foftiiefs of his temper, and the weaknefs of his 
underllanding, to be perpetually governed by thole 
who furrounded himj and it was eafy to forefee that 
his reign would prove a perpetual minority. As he 
had now reached the twenty- third year of his age,^ 
it was natural to think of choofmg him a queen ; 
and each party was ambitious of having hinri receive 
one from their hand ; as it was probable that this 
circumftance would decide, for ever, the vidory 
fcctween them. The duke of Glocefter propofed a 
daughter of the count of Armagnac ; but had not 
credit to efFcft his purpofc. The cardinal and his 
friends had caft their eye on Margaret of Anjou, 
daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, Naples, 
and Jerufalem, defcended from the count of An- 
jou, brother of Charles V. who had left thefe mag- 
nificent titles, but without any real power or pof- 
iefCons, to his pofterity. This princefs herlelf 
was the moft accomplifhed of her age both in 
body and mind j and feemed to polTefs thole qua- 
lities which would equally qualify her to acquire 
the afcendant over Henry, and to fupply all his 
dcfefts and weaknefTes. Of a mafculine, courage- 
ous fpirit, of an enterpriling temper, endowed 

^ Ryxner, toI. xi« p« xoz. io8« 206, ix^t ^ Ibid. p. 53. 
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CHAP, with folidity as well as vivacity of underftanding, 
^ ^^' , fhe had not been able to conceal thefe great talents 
1443, even in the privacy of her father's family ; and it 
was reafonable to expeft, that when Ihe fhould 
mount the throne, they would break out with ftiJl 
fuperior luftre. The earl of Suffolk, therefore, in 
concert with his aflbciates of the EngliQi council, 
made propofals of marriage to Margaret, which 
were accepted. But this nobleman, befides preoc- 
cupying the princefs's favour, by being the chief 
means of her advancement, endeavoured to ingra- 
tiate himfelf with her and her family, by very ex- 
Marriage ' traordinary conceffions : Though Margaret brought 
with Mar? "^ dowry with her, he ventured, of himfelf, with- 
gaiet of out any direft authority from the council, but pro- 
Anjou. bably with the approbation of the cardinal and the 
ruling members, to engage, by a fecret article, that 
the province of Maine, which was at that time in 
the hands of the Englifh, fhould be ceded to Charles 
of Anjou, her uncle % who was prime minifler and 
favourite of the French king, and who had already 
received from his mafler the grant of that province 
as his appanage. 

The treaty of marriage was ratified in England : 
Suffolk obtained firfl the title of marquis, then that 
of duke i and even received the thanks of parliament 
for his fervices in concluding it ^. The princcfs fell 
immediately into clofe connexions with the cardinal ^ 
and his party, the dukes of Somerfet, Suffolk, and * 
Buckingham ' ; who, fortified by her powerful pa- 
tronage, refolved on the final ruin of the duke of 
Glocefler. 
»447« This generous prince, worfled in all court in- 
trigues, for which his temper was not fuited j but 
pofiefling, in a high degree, the favour of the public, 
had already received from his rivals a cruel mortifi- 



c Grafton, p. 590. d Cotton, p. 630. 

c HoUingihcd, p. 6z6, 
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cation, which he had hitherto borne without violating chap. 
public peace, but which it was impoffible that a per- -^ r 
(on of his fpirit and hurflanity could ever forgive. 1447. 
His duchefs, the daughter of Reginald, lord Cob- 
ham, had been acculed of the crime of witchcraft, 
and it was pretended that there was found in her 
pofleffion a waxen figure of the king, which fhe and 
her alTociates, fir Roger Bolingbroke a prieft, and 
one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted in a magical 
manner before a flow fire, with an intention of 
making Henry's force and vigour wafte away by 
like infenfible degrees. The accufation was well 
calculated to affe£t the weak and credulous mind of 
the king, and to gain belief in an ignorant age ; 
and the duchefs was brought to trial with her con- 
federates. The nature of this crime, fo oppofite to 
all common fenfe, feems always to exempt the ac- 
cufers from obferving the rules of common fenfe 
in their evidence : The prifoners were pronounced 
guilty; the duchefs was condemned to do public 
penance, and to fuffer perpetual imprifonmcnt ; the 
others were executed ^ But, as thefe violent pro- 
ceedings were afcribed folely to the malice of the 
duke's enemies, the people, contrary to their ufual 
praftice in fuch marvellous trials, acquitted the 
unhappy fufierers ; and encreafed their efteem and 
afFcdion towards a prince, who was thus expofed, 
jeithout prote6lion, to thofe mortal injuries. 

These fentiments of the public made the cardinal 
of Winchefter and his party fenfiblc that it was 
ncceflary to deftroy a man whofe popularity might 
become dangerous, and whofe refentment they had 
fo much caufe to apprehend. In order to efFeft 
their purpofe, a parliament was fummoned to meet, 
not at London, which was fuppofed to be too well 

f Stowe> p. 381. HolUngihed, p. 622. Qraftoo, ^97. 
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c H A Pt affefted to the duke, but at St. Edmondfbury, where 
^^^' . they cxpcfted that he would lie entirely at their 
14.4.7. mercy. As foon as he appeared, he was accufed of 
»«thFeb. treafon, and thrown into prifon. He was foon after 
5w duke of found dead in his bed ^ ; and though it was pretended 
Qlocefter, that his death was natural, and though his body, 
which was expofed to public view, bore no marks of 
outward violence, no one doubted but he had fallen 
a viftim to the vengeance of his enemies. An arti- 
fice, formerly praftifed in the cafe of Edward II. 
Richard II. and Thomas of Woodftock, duke of 
Glocefter, could deceive nobody. The reafon of 
this affaffination of the duke feems not, that the 
ruling party apprehended his acquittal in parliament 
on account of his innocence, which, in iuch times, 
was feldom much regarded ; but that they imagined 
his public trial and execution would have been more 
invidious than his private murder, which they pre- 
tended to deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue 
were afterwards tried as. accomplices in his treafons, 
and were condemned to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. They were hanged and cut down ; but 
juft as the executioner was proceeding to quarter 
them, their pardon was produced, and they were re- 
covered to life ^. The moft barbarous kind of mercy 
that can poflibly be imagined ! 

This prince is faid to have received a better edu- 
cation than was ufual in his age, to have founded 
one of the firfl: public libraries in England, and to 
have been a great patron of learned men. Among 
other advantages which he reaped from this turn of 
mind, it tended much to cure him of credulity ; of 
which the following inftance is given by Sir Thomas 
More. There was a man who pretended, that, 
though he was born blind, he had recovered his fight 

t Grafton, p. 597.' ^ Fabian Chron, anno 1447. 
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by touching the fhrinc of St. Albans, The duke, chap. 
happening foon after to pafs that way, qucftioned the . ^^' . 
man, and, feeming to doubt of his fight, aflced him 1447. 
the colours of feveral cloaks, worn by perfons of his 
retinue. The man told them very readily. Tou 
are a knave, cried the prince ; bad you been bom 
blind, you could not fojoon have learned to dijlinguijb 
colours : And immediately ordered him to be fet in 
the ftocks as an impoftor K 

The cardinal of Wincheftcr died fix weeks after 
his nephew, whofe murder was univerfally afcribed 
to him as well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which^ 
it is faid, gave him more remorfe in his laft moments^ 
than could naturally be^ expefted from a man hard- 
ened, during the courfe ot a long life, in falfehood 
and in politics. What fhare the queen had in this 
guilt, is uncertain ; her ufual activity and fpiric 
made the public conclude, with fome reafon, that 
the duke's enemies dufft not have ventured on fuch 
a deed without her privity* But there happened^ 
' foon after, an event, of which (he and her favourite, 
the duke of Suffolk, bore inconteftibly the whole 
odium. 

That article of the marriage treaty, by which 
the province of Maine was to be ceded to Charles 
of Anjou, the queen's uncle, had probably been 
hitherto kept fecret ; and, during the lifetime of the 
duke of Glocefter, it might have been dangerous to 
venture on the execution of it. But, as the court 
of France ftrenuoufly infifted on performance, orders 
were now difpatched, under Heqry's hand, to Sir 
Francis Surienne, governor of Mans, commanding 
him to furrendcr that place to Charles of Anjou. 
Surienne, either queftioning the authenticity of the 
order, or regarding his government as his fole for- 
tune, rcfufed compliance ; and it became necelTary 

* Grafton, p. 597, 
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for a French army, under the count of Dunois, to 
^ ^ _ l^y ficge to the city. The governor made as good 

1447. a defence as his fituation could permit ; but, receiv- 
ing no relief from Edmund duke of Somerfet, who 
was at that time governor of Normaridyj he was at 
lad obliged to capitulate, and to furrender not only 
Mans, but all the other fortreffes of that province, 
which was thus entirely alienated from the crown of 
England. 

1448. The bad effefts of this meafure (topped nor. here. 
Surienne, at the head of all his garrifons, amounting 
to two thoufand five hundred men, retired into Nor- 
mandy, in expedation of being t^en into pay, and 
of being quartered in fome towns of that province. 
But Somerfet, who had no means of fubfifting fuch 
a multitude, and who was probably incenfed at 
Surienne's difobedience, refufed to admit him j and 
this adventurer, not daring to commit depredations 
on the territories either of the king of France or of 
England, marched into Britanny, feized the town 
of Fougeres, repaired the fortifications of Pontorfon 
and St. James dc Beuvron, and fubfifted his troops 
by the ravages which he exercifed on that whole 
province *. The duke of Britanny complained of 
this violence 'to the king of France, his liege lord: 
Charles remonftrated with the duke of Somerfet: 
That nobleman replied, that the injury was done 
without his privity, and that he had no authority over 
Surienne and his companions '. Though this an- 
fwer ought to have appeared fatisfaftory to Charles, 
who had often felt fcverely the licentious, indepen- 
dent fpirit of fuch mercenary foldiers, he never would 
admit of the apology. He ftill infifted that thefe 
J^lunderers fliould be recalled, and that reparation 



*» Monftrclelct, vol. iii. p. 6. 
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(hould be made to the duke of Britanny for all the C H A P. 
damages which he had fuftain^d : And, in order to _ '_^ 
render an accommodation abfolutely impradicable, 1448. 
he made the eftimation of damages amount to no 
kfs a fum than 1,600,000 crowns. He was fenfible 
of.the fupcriority which the prcfent date of his affairs 
gave him over England j and he determined to take 
advantage of it. 

No fooner was the truce concluded between the State of 
two kingdoms, than Charles employed himfclf, 
with great induftry and judgment, in repairing thofe 
numberlefs ills to which France, from the conti- 
nuance of wars both foreign and domeftic, had fo 
long been expofed. He reftored the courfe of 
public julKce ; he introduced order into the finances; 
he eftablifhed difcipline in his troops ,• he repreffed 
faftion in his court ; he revived the lapguid ftate of 
agriculture and the arts ; and, in the courfe of a few 
years, he rendered his kingdom flourifhing within 
kfelf, and formidable to its neighbours. Mean- 
while, affairs in England had taken a very different 
turn. The court was divided into parties, which 
were enraged againft each other : The people were 
difcontented with the government: Conquefts in 
France, which were an object more of glory than of 
intereft, were overlpoked amidfl domeftic incidents, 
which engroflfed the attention of ^11 men : The go- 
vernor of Normandy, ill fuppJied mth money, was 
obliged to difmifs the greater part of his troops, 
and to allow the fortifications of the towns and 
caftles to become ruinous: And the nobijity and 
people of that province had, during the late open 
communication with France, enjoyed frequent op- 
portunities of renewing connexions with their ancient 
mafter, and of concerting the means for expelling 
the Englifh. The occafion, therefore, feemed fa- 
vourable to Charles for breaking the truce. Nor- 
mandy was at once invaded by four powerful armies ; 

one 
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one commanded by the king himfelf $ a fecond by 
the duke of Britanny; a third by the duke of 
Alengonj and a fourth by the count of Dunois. 
The places opened their gates almoft as foon as the 
French appeared before them : Verneiiil, Nogcntj 
Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de Mer, Gifors, Mance^ 
Vernon, Argentani Lifieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Bc- 
lefnrie, Pont deTArche, fell in an inftant into the hands 
of the enemy. The duke of Somerfet, fo far from 
having an ,army which could take the field, and re* 
lieve thefe places, was not able to fupply them with 
the neceflary garrifons and provifions. He retiredi 
with the few troops of which he was mailer, into 
Roiien j and thought it fufficient, if, till the arrival 
of fuccours from England, he could fave that ca- 
pital from the general fate of the province. The 
king of France, at the head of a formidable army^ 
fifty thoufand ftrong, prefented himfelf before the 
gates : The dangerous example of revolt had in- 
fefted the inhabitants ; and they called aloud for a 
capitulation. Somerfet, unable to refift, at once^ 
both the enemies within and from without, retired 
with his garrifon into the palace and caftie ; which^ 
being places not tenable, he was obliged to fur- 
render : He purchafed a retreat to Harfleur by the: 
payment of 56,000 crowns, by engaging to fur- 
render Arques, Tancarville, Caudebec, Honfleur, 
and other places in the higher Normandy, and by 
delivering hoftages for the performance of articles". 
Thp governor' of Honfleur refufed to obey his 
orders i upon which the earl of Shrewsbury, who 
was one of the hoftages, was detained prifoner j and 
the Englilh were thus deprived of the only general 
capable of recovering them from their prefent dif- 
treffed fitiiation. Harfleur made a better defence 
under Sir Thomas Curfon the governor! but was 
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finally obliged to open its gates to Dunois. Sue- CHAP. 
cours at laft appeared from England under fir ^^'^ 
Thomas Kyriel^ and landed at Cherbourgh : But 1450. 
thele came very late, amounted only to 4000 men> 
and were loon after put to rout at Fourmigni by the 
count of Clermont ". This battle, or rather fldr- 
milh, was the only aflion fought by the Enslifli 
for the defence of their dominions in France, which 
they had purchafed at fuch an expence of blood 
and treafure. Somerfet, fhut up in Caen without 
any profpeft of relief, found it neceflary to capi- 
tulate : Falaife opened its gates, on condition that 
the earl of Shrewfbury fhould be reftored to li- 
berty : And Cherboui^h, the laft place of Nor- 
mandy which remained in the hands of the Englifli^ 
being delivered up, the conqueft of that important 
province was gnifhed in a twelvemonth by Charles^ 
to the great joy of the inhabitants and of his whole 
kingdom •. 

A LIKE rapid fuccefs attended the French arms 
in Guienne ; though the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince were, from long cuftom, better inclined to 
the Engliih government. Dunois was difpatched 
thither, and met with no refiftance in the field, and 
very little from the towns. Great improvements TheEnj* 
had been made, during this age, in the ftrudturc liOiexpeTi- 
and management of artillery, and none in fortifica- ^ ^^'^^^ 
tion ; and the art of defence was by that means 
more unequal, than either before or fince, to the 
art of attack. After all the fmall places about 
Bourdeaux were reduced, that city agreed to fub- 
mit, if not relieved by a certain time j and as no 
one in England thought ferioufly of thefe diftant 
concerns, no relief appeared; the place furren- 
dered; and Bayonne being taken foon after, this 
whole province, which had remained united to . 

■ Hollingfhed, p. 631. ^ Graftoni p. 646. 
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^x^^' ^^'^"^ ^^? ^^^ acceflion of Hcrtry IL tlft«i 
V y ^ after a period of three centuriesj finally (wallowed 
1450. up m the French monarchy^ / 

Though no peace or truce, was cooeluded be* 
tween France and Englandi the war- was^ in a man- 
ner^ at an end. The Englifh, tora in pieces by 
the civil diflenliDns which, enfuedi made but one 
feeble effort n^orc for the, recovery of Guienne : 
And Charles, occupied at home in regulating the 
government) and tencing againft the intrigues of 
his faftious fon, Lewis the Dauphin, fcarcely ever 
attempted to invade them in their ifland, or to re-* 
taliate upon them, by availing himfelf of tbcir 'v3^ 
teftine coofufions. 
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Claim of the duke of Tork to the crown— ^^Tbe earl 

of JVarwic Impeachment of the duke of Suffolk 

His banijhment-^and death Popular infur^ 

reSfion-^^-^-The parties of Tork and Lancafter 

Firft armament of the duke of Tork Firft 

Battle of St. Albans Battle of Blore- heath 

^^of Northampton A parliament . Battle 

if Wakefield-^ Death of the duke of Tork 

Rattle of Mortimers Crofs Second Battle of 

St. Albans Edward IV. affumes the crown 

^—^Mifcellaneous tranfaSions of this reign. ' 

A WEAK prince, feated on the throne of Eng- C H A f . 
land, had never failed, how gentle foever and ^^^ ^ 
innocent, to be infefted with faftion, difcontent, 1450. 
rebellion, and civil commotions j and as the inca- 
pacity of Henry appeared every day in a fuller 
light, thefe dangerous confeguences began, from 
paft experience, to be univerlally and juftly appre- 
hended. Men alfo of unquiet fpirits, n6 longer 
employed in foreign wars, whence they were now ex- 
cluded by the fituation of the neighbouring ftates, 
were the more likely to excite inteftine diforders, 
and, by their emulation, rivallhip, and animofities, 
to tear the bowels of their native country. But 
though thefe caufes alone were fufficient to breed 
confufion, there concurred another circumftance 
of the moll dangerous nature : A pretender to the 
crown appeared : The title itfelf of the weak prince, 
who enjoyed the name of fovcreignty, was dif- 

N 2 putcd: 
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^xxr ^' P^^^ • And the Englifh were now to pay the fc- 
i^--_f vcrc, though late, penalty of their turbulence under 
2450. Richard IL and or their levity in violating, with- 
oi)t any necef&ty or juft reafon, the lineal fucceflioa 
of their monarchs. 
Scd*k*^f All the nmales of the houfe of Mortimer were 
YorkVthc cxtinftj but Anne, the filter of the laft earl of 
crown. Marche, having elpoufed the earl of Cambridge, 
beheaded in the reign of Henry V. had tranfmittei. 
her latent, but not yet forgotten, claim to her Ion, 
. Richard duke of York. This prince, thus de- 
fcended by his mother from Philippa, only daughter 
of the duke of Clarence, fecond fon of Edward III. 
ftood plainly in the order of fucceffion tcforc the 
king, who derived his defcent from the, duke of 
Lancafter, third fon of that monarch; and that 
claim could not, in many refpcfts, have fallen into 
more dangerous hands than thofc of the duke of 
York. Richard was a man of valour and abilities, 
of a prudent condud and mild difpofitions : He had 
enjoyed an opportunity of difplaying thefe virtues in 
his government of France: And though recalled 
from that command by the intrigues and fuperior 
intereft of the duke of Somerfet, he had been fent 
to fupprefs a rebellion in Ireland; had fucceeded 
rttuch better in that cnterprife than his rival in die 
defence of Normandy j and had even been able to at- 
tach to his perfon and family the whole Iriih nation, 
whom he was lent to fubdue^. In the right of his 
father, he bore the rank of firil: prince of the blood i 
and by this ftation he gave a luftre to his tide de- 
rived from the family or Mortimer, which, though 
of great nobility, was equalled by other families in 
die kingdom, and had been eclipfed by the royal 
defcent of the houie of Lancafter. He poflefTed an 
immenfe fortune from the union of fo many fuc- 
ceiIions> thofe of Cambridge and York on the one 

f Stowe, p. 387, 
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liand, with thofe of Mortimer on the other : Which CHAP* 
laft inheritance had before been augmented i)/ an ^^-^- . ^ 
union of the eftates of Clarence and Ulftcr with t^so^ 
the patrimonial poflcflions of the family of Marche. 
The alliances too of Richard, by his marrying the 
daughter of Ralph Nevil earl of Weftmoreland, 
had widely extended his intercft among the nobility, 
and had procured him many connexions in that 
formidable order. 

The family of Nevil was, perhaps, at this time 
the moft potent, both from their opulent poflcflions, 
and from the charafters of the men, that has ever 
appeared in England. For, befides the earl of 
Weftmorelarid, and the lords Latimer, Faucon- 
bcrg, and Abergavenny J the earls of Salin)ury and 
Warwic were of , that fcmily, and were of niem- 
.fclves, on many accounts, the grcateft noblemen in 
the kingdom. ' The earl of Salifbury, brother-in- 
law to the duke of York, was the eldefl; fon by a 
fecond marriage of the earl of Weftmoreland ; and 
inherited by his wife, daughter and heir of Monta- 
cute earl of Saliftury, UUed before Orleans, the 
poflcflions and title of that great family. His eldeft 
fon, Richard, had married Anne, the daughter and 
heir of Beauchamp earl of Warwic, who died go- 
vernor of France ; and by this alliance he enjoyed 
the pofleflions, and had acquired the title, of diat 
other family, one of the moft opulent, moft ancient, 
and moft illuftrious in England. The perfonal qua- Theewlof 
lities alfo of thefe two earls, efpecially of Wiarwic, Warwic. 
enhanced the Iplendour of their nobility, and in- 
creafed their influence over the people. This latter 
nobleman, commonly known, from the fubfeqiient 
events, by the appellation of the King-maker^ had 
diftinguiihed himfclf by his gallantry in die field, 
by the hofpitality of his table, by the magnificence, 
and ftill more by the generofity of his expence, and 
by the Ipiritcd and bold manner which attended 
him in all his actions. The undefigning fi-anknefs 
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CHAP, ajod opennefs of his charafler rendered his conqueft 
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^ Qver men's afFcdions the more certain and infallible: 



^50. His prefents were regarded as fure teftimonies of 
cfteem and friendfhip; and his profeffioDS as the 
overflowings of his genuine fentinients. No lefs 
than 30^000 perfbns are faid to have daily lived ac 
his board in the different manors and caftles which 
he poiTeded in England : The military men> allured 
by his munificence and hofpita]ity> as wcU as by 
his bravery, were zealoully attached to his inierefts : 
The people in general bore him an unlimited af- 
fedion : His numerous retainers were more devoted 
CO hts will> than to the prince or to the laws : And 
he was the greateft, as well as the laft, of thofe 
mighty barons, who formerly overawed the erown> 
and rendered the people incapable of any regular 
fyftem of civil government. 

But the diSce of York, befides the family of 
Nevil, had many other partifans among the great 
nobility. Courtney earl of Devonfliire, defcended 
from a very noUe family of ths^t name in France, 
' was attached to his interefts: Moiibray doke of 
Norfolk had, from his hereditary hatred to the 
family of Lancafter, embraced the fame party : And 
the difconteots, which oniverfally prevaiiled among; 
the people, rendered every combination of the great 
the more dangerous, to the eftabliihed govern* 
ment 

Though the people were never willing to grant 
the fupplies neceflfary fpr keeping poilefCon of the 
conquered provinces in France, they repined ' ex- 
tremely ac the lofs of thefe boafted acquifkions ;. and 
&ncied, becaufe a fudden irruption could make con* 
quefts, that, without fteady counfels, and a uniforn> 
expMC^, it was poflible to maintain them. The 
voluntary ceflion of Maine to the queen's uncle 
had made them fu(peA treachery in the lois of Nor« 
mandy and Guienne. They ^U confidered Mar- 
garet as a French woman and a latent en^y of the 

king- 
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k'mgcleAiv ♦ And ^hcn they faw her father and all c h a p% 
her lidatfon^ aftire in promoting the fucCer3 of the ^^^, ' j 
French, they could not be perluaded that (he, who 1450. 
^vat all powerful in the Engliih council, would very 
sealoudy oppuDfe them in their enterprifes. 

But- the nioft fatal blow given to the popularity ' 
nf the Crown, and to the interefts of the houfe of 
JLancafter, was by the alTafiination of the virtuous 
duke of Gloceftcr, whoie qharafter, had he been 
olive, wmikl have intimidated the partifans^of York; 
t>ut whole memory, being eKtremely cherifbed by 
Che pec^e, ferved to throw an odium on all his 
murderers By this crime the reigning family fuf- 
fered a double prejudice : It was deprived of its 
firmeil fupport $ and it was loaded with all the in- 
&my of tnat imprudent and barbarous aliaffin- 
fltiom 

As the duke of Suffolk was known to have had 
■an adive hand in the crime, he partodc deeply of 
the hatred attending it; and th)5 claniours, which 
ficceflarily rofe againft him^ as prime minifter, and 
^declared favourite of the queen, were thereby aug- 
mented to a tenfold pitch, and became abfolutely 
tincontrollable. The great nobility could ill brook 
to feie a ful^e<9: exalted above them -, much more 
one who was only great grandfon to a merchant, 
«nd who was of a birth fo much inferior to theirs. 
The people Complained of his arbitrary meafures; 
which were, in fome degree, a neceffary confe- 
^uence of the irregular power then poflcflcd by the 
prince, but which the leaft difaffe£tion eafily mag- 
ni(ied into tyranny* The great acquifitions which 
he daily made were the objedt of envy ; and as they 
were gained at the expence of the crown, which 
was itfelf reduced to poverty, they appeared, on 
that account, to all indifferent perfons, the moi-e 
^exceptionable and invidious. 

The revenues of the crown, which had long been 
dilproportioned to its power and dignity, had been 

N 4 ex- 
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^ XXI ^* C3rtremcly dilapidated during the minority of Henry ^j 
1^- -*^ both by the rapacity of die courtiers^ which the 
,3450. king's uncles could not control^ and by the necei^ 
fary expences of the French war^ which had always 
been very ill fupplied by the grants of parliament. 
The royal demefiies were diflipated; and at the 
fame time the king was loaded with a debt of 37 2»ooo 
pounds^ a fum fo great, that the parliament could 
never think of difcharging it. This unhappy iitu- 
ation forced the minifters upon many arbitrary mea- 
sures : The houfehold itfelf could not be fupporced 
without ftretching to the utmdl the right of purvey- 
ance, and rendering it a kind of univerfal roU>ery 
upon the people : The public clamour rofe hig^ 
upon this occa(ion» and no one had the equity to 
make allowance for the neceffity of the king's fitu- 
ation. Suffolk, once become odious^ bore the blame 
'of the whole ; and every grieviance, in every part of 
the adminiftration, was univerfally imputed to his 
tyranny and injuftice. 
Impeach- This nobleman^ fenfible of the public hatred 
mentofihc under which he laboured, and forefeeing an attack 
Suffolk, fro^ ^^ commons, endeavoured to overawe his 
enemies by boldly prefenting himfelf to the charge, 
and by infifting upon his own innocence, and even 
upon his merits, and thofe of his family, in the • 
public fervice. He rofe in the houfc of peers; 
took notice of the clamours propa^ted againft him; 
and complained, that, after ferving the crown in 
thirty-four campaigns; after living abroad feven- 
tecn years without once returning to his native 
country; after lofing a father and three brorliers in 
the wars with France ; after being himfelf a pri- 
foner, and purchafuig his liberty by a great ranfom; 
it fhould yet^e fufpeded, that he had been de- 
bauched from his allegiance by that enemy whom 
he had ever oppofcd with fuch zeal and fortitude, 

1 Cotton, p. (io9« 
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and that he had betrayed his prince, who had re- ^JlA^* 
warded his fer vices by thehigheft hortours and ^ '^ 
greateft offices that it was in his power to Confer '. J4.5ia; 
This fpeech did not anfwer the purpofe intended. 
The commons, rather provoked at his challenge, 
opened their charge againft him, and fcnt lip to the 
peers an accufation of high treafen, divided into 
fevcral articles^ They infifted, that he had per- 
iliaded the French king to, invade England with an 
armed force, in firder to depofe the king, and to 
place on the throne his own fon, John de la Pole, whom 
he intended to marry to Margaret, the only daughter 
of the late John duke of Somerfet, and to whom, 
he imagined, he would by that means acquire a tide 
to the crown : That he had contributed to the re- 
leafe of the duke of Orleans, in hopes that that 
•prince would affift king Charles in expelling the 
Englifh from France, and recovering full poflefllon 
of his kingdom : That he had afterwards encou- 
raged that monarch to make open war on Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, and had promoted his con- 
quells by betraying the fecrets of England, and 
obftrufting the fuccours intended to be fent to thofe 
provinces : And that he had, without any powers 
or commiflion, promifed by treaty to cede the pro- 
vince of Maine to Charles of A njou, and had ac- 
cordingly ceded it ; which proved in the iffue the 
chief caufe of the lofs of Normandy*. 

It is evident, from a review of thefe articles, tha€ 
the commons adopted, without inquiry, all the po- 
pular clamours againft the duke of Suffolk, and 
charged him with crimes, of which none but the\ 
vulgar could ferioufly believe him guilty. Nothing 
can be more incredible, than that a nobleman, fo 
little eminent by his birth and charafter, could 
rfiink of acquiring the crown to his family, and of 
depofing Henry by foreign force, and, together 

' Cotton, P ^4T« * Il>>^« P» 64** Hall, foU ^57. HoU 

llngfliedy p. 6^1. Grsdton, p. 607. 
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^xsol^* with him, Margaret, his patron, a priAcefs of fy 
^ ^ - much fpirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to 
HP* many noblemen in the houie, who knew that he 
had intended to marry his fon to one of the co- 
heirs of the earl of Warwic, and was diiappointed 
m his View8> only ,by the death of that lady ! And 
he obferved, that Margaret of Sonnerfet could bring 
to her huft>and' no title to the crown a becaufe Ihc 
herfelf was not (o much as comprehended in the 
entail fettled by aft of parliam(^nt. It is eafy to 
account for the lofs of Normandy and Guienne, 
from the (ituation of affairs in the two kingdoms, 
without fuppofing any treachery in the Englifh mi- 
. nifters $ and it may fafely be alErn^ed, that greater 
vigour was requifite to defend thefe provinces from 
the arms of Charles VII. than to conquer them at 
firft from his predece(fi>r. It could never be the 
intereft of any Englilh minifter to betray and aban- 
don fuch acquifitions ; much lefsr of one who was 
fo well eftablilhed in his mafter^s favour, who en- 
joyed fuch high honours and ample pofleflions in 
his own country, who had nothing to dread but the 
effe<5ts of popular hatred, and who could never 
think, without the moft extreme reluftance, of be- 
coming a fugitive and. exile in a foreign land. The 
only article which carries any face of probability, is 
jiis engagement for the delivery of Maine to the 
queen's uncle : But SuHblk maintained, with great 
appearance of truth, that this meafure was ap-* 
proved of by fever al at the council table * 5 and it 
feem$ hard to afcribe to it, as is dene by the com- 
mons, the fubfequent lols of Normandy, and eX- 
pulfion of the Engliftu Normandy lay open on 
every fide to the invafion of the French : Maioe^ 
an inland province, muft foon after have &llen with- 
out any attack : And as the Engliffi po0efled id 
other parts more fortrefles than they CQUld gar^ofl 

< Cotton, p, 643*. 
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Q^ provide for, it fcemed no bad poliqr to contraft C ^J^^f 
their force, and to render the defence praaicable, , _*^ 
by reducing. it within a narrower coitipafe.' • 1^50. 

. The coqimons were probably fenfiblc that this 
chai^of i:rearpn againft Suffolk would not bearaftri£k 
fcrupny ; . and they therefore, foon after, fent up 
againit him a new charge of mifdemeanors, which 
they alfo divided into feveral articles. Thcjr af- 
firmed,; among other imputations, that he. had pro- 
cured exorbiunc grants from the crown, had em* 
bezzled the public money, had conferred offices on 
improper pcrfons, had perverted juftice by main- 
taining iniquitous caufes, and had procured pardons 
for notorious offenders". The articles are moftlv 
general; but* are not improbable : And as Suffbllc 
Jeems to haye been a bad man and a bad minifter. 
It wjjyi not be raih in us to think that he was guilty^ 
iand that many of thefe articles xould have been 
{nroy^d ^abft him. The court was alarmed at the 
profecution of a favourite minifter, who lay under 
fuch a load of popular prejudices ; and an expedient 
was ffjlen upon to fave him from prefent ruin. The 
king fummoned all the k)rds, fpiritual and temporal^ 
to his apartment: The priSfoner was produced be- 
fore, them, and aiked what he could fay in his owa 
defence ? He denied the charge ; but fubmitted to 
the king's mercy : Henry cxprefled himfelf not fa- 
tisfied with regard to die firft impeachment for 
treaibn; but in confideration of the fecond, for 
miiUemc^ors, he declared, that, by virtue of Suf- 
folk's own fubipiflion*, not by any judicial authority, ^ 
he baniflied him the kingdom during five years. 
The lords remained filent 5 but as foon as they re- hJs ba- 
turned to their own houfe, they entered a proteft, niihmcut 
that this fentence ihould nowife infringe their pri- 
vileges ; and that, if Suffolk had infifted upon his 
right, and had not voluntarily fubmitted to the 

* GottoDi p. 643. 
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'C H A P. king's commands, he was entitled to a trial by \ii 

iJ^-^ peers in parliafttient, 
2450, . Jt was eafy to fee, that thefe irregular proceed- 
ings were meant to favour SufFolk, and that, as he 
ftill pofleffed the queen's confidence, he would, on 
the firft favourable opportunity, be reftorod ta. his 
country, and be reinftated in his former power 
and credit. A captain of a veficl was therefore cm- 
ployed by his enernies to intercept him in his pafT- 

and death, age to France : He was feized near Dover ; his head 
iftruck off on the fide of a long-boat; and his body 
thrown into the fea ^. No inquiry was made after 
the a6tors and accompiies in this atrocious deed of 
violence. 

The duke of Somerfet fucceeded to Suffolk's 
power in the miniftry, and credit with the queen; 
und as he was the perfon under whofc government 
the French provinces had been loft^ the public, who 
always judge by the event, foon made him equally 
the objcdt of their animofity and hatred. The duke 
of York was abfent in Ireland during all thefe tranf- 
aftions; and however it might be fufoefted that 
his partifans had excited and fupported the profc- 
cution againft Suffolk, no immediate ground of 
complaint could, on that account, lie againft him. 
But there happened, fooh after, an incident which 
roufed the jealouly of the court, and difcovercd to 
them the extreme danger to which they were ex- 
pofed from the pretenGons of that popular prince. 

The humours of the people, fet afloat by the 
parliamentary impeachment, and by the fall of fo 
•great a favourite as Suffolk, broke out in various 

Popular commotions, which were foon fupprefled j but there 

inftiiTcc- arofe one in Kent, which was attended with more 
dangerous confequences. A man of low condition, 
one John Cade, a native of Ireland, who had been 

y Hally fol. 15s. Hift,' Croylaod, contio» p« 5x5. Stowe, 
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obliged to fly into France for crimes^ obfenred, on ^ ^ ^- 
his return to England, the difcontents of the peo- > ^* ^ 
pie; and he laid on them the foundation of pro- 1450. ' 
jedls. which were at firft crowned with furprifing 
fucceis. He took the nanne of John Mortimfer ; 
intending, as is fuppofed, to pafs himfelf for a Ton 
of that fir John Mortimer who had been fentenced 
to death by parliament, and executed, in the be- 
ginning of this reign, without any trial or evidence, 
merely upon an indidtment of high treafon given ia 
againft him "". On the firft mention of that popu- 
lar nam^, the common pieople of Kent, to the 
number of 20,000, flocked to Cade's ftandard, and 
he excited their zeal by publifhing complaints 
againfl die numerous abufes.in government, and 
demanding a redrefs of grievances. The court, 
jlot yet fully fenfible of the danger, fent a fmall 
force againfl the rioters, under the command of 
fir Humphrey SufFord, who was defeated and (lain 
in an action near Sevenoke ^ ; and Cade, advan- 
cing^ with his followers towards London, encamped 
on BLackheath. Though elated by his vidory, he 
(till maintained the appearance of moderation i and 
fending to the court a plaufible lifl of grievances ', 
he promifed, that when thefe fhould be redrefTed, 
and when lord Say the treafurer and Cromer 
fherifF of Kent, fhould be punifhed for their mal- 
verfations, he would immediately lay down his 
arms. The council, who obferved that nobody 
was willing to fight againft men fo reafonable in 

* Stowe, p. 364. Cotton, p. 564. This author admires that fuch 
a piece of injuftice fliould have been committed in peaceable times : ' 

He might have added, and by fuch virtuous princes as Bedford and 
Glocefter. But it is to be prtfumed that Mortimer was guilty j though 
his condemnation was highly irregular and illegal. The people had 
at this time a very feeble renic of Uw and a conftitution } and power 
was very imperfectly retrained by thefe limits. When the proceed- 
ings of a parliament were fo irregular, it is eafy to imagine that thofe^ 
of a king would be more fo. 

y Hall, fol. 159. Hollingihedi p. 634, * Stowe, p. 38?, 
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^Sa ^' rfieir pretcnfidns, carried the king, for prefent fafe- 
%_^-^_j ty;, to Kenilworth ; and the city immediately opened 
14.50. its gates to Cade, whd maintained, during ibme 
time, great order and difcipline among his follow- 
ers. He always kd them into the fields during the 
night-time; and publilhed fevcre cdifts a^ainft 
plunder and violence of every kind: But beinff 
obliged, in of der to gratify their malevolence againft 
Say aiid Cfomer, to put thefe men to death with- 
out a legal triil *, he found that, after the commif- 
lion of. this' crime, he was no longer matter of their 
riotous dlfpofition, and that all his orders were ne- 
glefted^ They broke into a rich houfe, which 
they plundered i and the citizens, alarmed at this 
aft of violence, (hut their gates againft themj an4 
being feconded by a detachinent of foldiers fent' 
them by lord Scales, governor of the Tower, they 
rcpulfed the rebels with great Daughter*, The 
Kentifhmen were fo difcouraged by the blow, that> 
wpon receiving a general pardon from the primate> 
then chancellor, they retreated towards Rochefter^ 
and there difperfed. The pardon was foon after aa-" 
nulled, as extorted by violence : A price was fet on 
Cade's head**, who was killed by one Iden, a gen- 
tleman of Suflex ; and many of his followers were 
capitally puniflied for their rebellion. 

It was imagined by the court, that the duke of 
York had fecretly inftigated Cade to this attempt, in 
order to try, by that experiment, the difpofitions of 
the people towards his title and family': And as 
the event had fo far fucceeded to his wilh, the 
ruling party had greater reafon than ever to appre- 
hend die future confequences of his pretenfions. 
At the fame time they heard that he intended to re- 
turn from Ireland; and fearing that he nieant to 
bring an armed force along with him, they iffued 

« Grafton, p. 6ia. ^ Hall, fol. 160. c Hi ft. Croyland^ 

contin. p. 516. ' Rymer, vol. xi« p. 275. « Cottonj 
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orders, in the king's name, for oppo(i|ig him, and ^^J^^* 

Ibr debarring him entrance into England ^ But , '^ 

the duke related his enemies by coming attended s45o» 
"vrith no more than his ordinary retinue : The pre- 
cautions of the minifters ferved only to (hew him 
their jealoufy and malignity againft him : He was 
ienfible that his tide, by being dangerous to the 
king, was alfo become dangerous to himfelf : He 
now faw the impolfibility of remaining in his pre- 
fent fituation, and the neceflity of proceeding for- 
ward in liipport of his claim. His partifans, there- 
fore, were inftrufted to maintain, in all companies, 
his right by fucceflion, and by the eftablifhed laws 
and conftitution of the kingdom : Thefe queftions 
became every day more and more the fubjcft of 
convcrfation : The minds of men were infcnfibly 
iharpened againft each other by difputes, before 
they came to more dangerous extremiries : And va- 
rious topics were pleaded in fupport of the pretcn- 
fions of each party. 

The partifans of the houfe of Lancafter main- The p«r- 
tained, that though the elevation of Henry IV. ^^ ^If^ 
itiight at firft be deemed fomewhat irregular, and a^York. 
could not be juftificd by any of thofe principles on 
which that prince chofe to reft his title, it was yet 
founded on general confent, was a national a£t, and 
. was derived from the volunury approbation of a 
I free people, who, being loofcned from their alle- 
giance by the tyranny of the preceding government, 
were moved by gratitude, as well as by a fenfe of 
public intereft, to entruft the fceptre into the hands 
of their deliverer : That, even it that eftablifhment 
were allowed to be at firft invalid, it had acquired 
folidity by time; the only principle which ulti- 
mately gives authority to government, and removes 
thofe fcruples which the irregular fteps attending 
almoft aU revolutions naturally excite m the minds 

' Stowe, p. 394* 
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^ vxi^* of the people: That the right of fuccefllon was z 
y^ - -'l« rule admitted only for general good, and for the . 
1450. maintenance of public order j and could never be 
pleaded to the overthrow of national tranquillity, 
and the fubverfion of regular eftabliflimems : That 
the principles of liberty, no lefs than the maxims 
of internal peace, were injured by thefe pretenfions 
of the houfe of York; and if fo many reiterated 
a£ts of the legiflature, by which the crown was en- 
tailed on the prefent family, were now invalidated, 
the Englilh muft be confidered, not as a free peo- 

Ele, who could difpofe of their own government, 
ut as a troop of flaves, who ,were implicitly tranf- 
mitted by fucceflion from one mafter to another: 
That the nation was bound to allegiance under the 
houfe of Lancafter by moral, no lels than by politi- 
cal duty ; and were they to infringe thofe numerous 
oaths of fealty which they had fworn to Henry and 
his predeceflbrs, the^ would thenceforth be thrown 
. loofe from all principles, and it would be found 
difficult ever after to fix and reflxain them : That 
the duke of York himfelf had frequently done ho- 
mage to the king as his lawful fbvereign, and had 
thereby, in the mod folemn manner, made an in- 
direft renunciation of thpfe claims with which he 
now dares to difturb the tranquillity of the public : 
That, even though the violation of the rights of 
blood, made on "the depofition of Richard, was per-» 
, haps rafli and imprudent, it was too late to remedy 
the mifchiefi the danger of a difputed fucceflion 
could no longer be obviated ; the people, accuftom- 
cd to a government, which, in the hands of the late 
Icing, had been fo glorious, • and in that of his pre* 
deceflbr fo prudent and falutary, would ftiil afcribc 
a right to it; by caufing multiplied .dilorders, and 
by Inedding an inundation of blood, the advantage, 
would only be obtained of exchanging one pretender 
for another ; and the houfe of York itfel^ if efta- 
blillied on the tlirone, would, on the firft opportunity, 

be 
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be expibfed to thofe revolutions which the giddy fpi- ^ ^^ ^* 
rit excited in the people gave fo much relfon to > 
apprehend : And that though the prefent king en- 1450 
joyed not the fhining talents which had appeared in 
his father and grandfather, he might ftill have a Ton 
iwho fhpuld be endowed wich them \ he is himfelf 
eminent for the nrioft harmlefs and inoffenfive man* 
ners ; and if aftiye princes were dethroned on pre- 
tence of tyranny, and indolent ones on the plea of 
incapacity, there would thenceforth remain, in the 
conftitution, no eftablifhed rule of obedience to any 
Ibvereign. 

. These ftrong topics, in favour of the houfe of 
L.ancafter, were oppofed by arguments no Icfs con- 
vincing on the fide of the houfe of York. The 
partifans of this latter family allerted, that the main- 
tenance of order in the fucceffion of princes, far 
from doing injury to the people> or invalidating 
their fundamental title to good government, was 
eftablifhed only for the purpofes of government,^ 
and ferved to prevent thofe numberlefs cdnfufions 
which muft enfue, if no rule were followed but the 
uncertain and difputed views of prefent convenience 
and advantage: That the fame maxims which en- 
fured public peace, were alfo falutary to national 
liberty j the privileges of the people could only be 
maintained by the obfervance of laws ; and if no 
account wore made of the rights of the fovereign, it 
could lefs be expected that any regard would be 
paid to the property and freedom of the fubjedt : 
That it ^*ras never too late to correft any pernicious 
precedent; an unjuft eftablifhment, the longer it 
ftood^ acquired the greater fandion and validity 1 
it could, with more appearance of reafon^ be plead- 
ed as an authority tor a like injuftice; and the 
maintenance of it, inftead of favouring public tran- 
quillity, tended to disjoint every principle by which 
human fociety was fupported : That ulurpers would 
be happy, it their prefent po0eflion qf power, or 
Vol. m. O their 
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CHAP, their continuance for a few years, could convert 
J^^^^ them into legal princes ; but nothing would be 
J450. more miferable than the people, if all reftraints on 
violence and ambition were thus removed, and a 
full fcope given to the attempts of every turbulent 
Innovator: That time, indeed> might beftow foli-* 
dity on a government whofe firft foundations were 
the moft infirm ; but it required both a long courfe 
of time to produce this efFeft, and the total extinc- 
tion of thofe claimants, whofe title was built on the 
original principles of the conftitution; That the 
depofition of Richard IL and the advancement ot 
Henry IV. were not deliberate national adts, but 
- the reftilt of the levity and violence of the people, 
and proceeded from thofe Very defeats in human 
nature; which the eftablifhment of political fociety^ 
and of an order in* fucceffioM, was calculated to prc^ 
vent : That the fubfequent entails of the crown 
were a continuance of the fame violence and ufurp- 
ation ; they were not ratified by the legiflature, fince 
the confent of the rightful king was ftiH wanting i 
and the acqurefcence, firft of the family of Morti* 
nner, then of the family of York, proceeded fi"om ^ 
prefent neceflity, and implied no renunciation of 
their pretenficms : That the reftoration of the true 
order of fucceflion could not be confidered as a 
change which familiarifed the people to revolu- 
tions; but as the corredion of a former abufe, which 
had itfelf encouraged the giddy fpirk of ifinova- 
tions, rebellion, anddifobedience: And that, as the 
original title of Lancafter ftood only in the perfon 
of Henry IV. on prefent convenience, even thil 
principle, unjuftifiablc as it was, when not fupport- 
cd by laws, and warranted by the conftitution, had 
now entirely gone over to the other fide ;' nor was 
there any comparifon between 1 prince utterly un- 
able to fway the fceptre, and blimlly governed bf 
corrupt minifters, or by an imperious queen, en- 
gaged in foreign and hoftilc intercftsi and a prince 

of 
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of mature years, . of approved wiClom and expe- chap. 
ricncc, a native of England, the lineal heir of the ■^ . -^'^i 
crown, who, by his reftoration, would replace every 1450^ 
thing on ancient foundations. 

So many plaufibk arguments coyld be urged on 
both fides of this interefting queftion^ that the peo- 
ple were extremely divided in their fentiments j and 
though the noblemen of greateft power and influ^ 
ence feem to have efpoufed the party of York, the 
oppofitc caufe had the advantage of being fupport- 
ed by the prefent laws, and by the immedlate^ poi^ 
feffion of royal authority. There were alio many 
great noblemen in the Lancaftrian party, who ba- 
lanced the power of their antagonifts, and kept the 
nation in fufpenfe between them. 'Xht earl of 
Northumberland adhered to the prefent govern- 
ment : The earl of Wcftmoreland, in fpitc of his 
connexions with the duke of York, and with the 
family of Nevil, of which he was the head, was 
brou^t ovCT to the fame party; and the whole 
north of England, the moft warlike part of the 
-kingdom, was, by means of thefc two potent noble* 
men, warmly engaged in the interefts of Lancafter# 
Edmund Beaufort> duke of Sqmerfet, and his bro- 
ther lienfy, were great fupports of that caufe ; as 
were alio Henry Holland duke of Exeter, Stafford 
duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewfbury, the 
lords CUfFord, Dudley, Scales, Audley, and other 
noblemen. 

While the kingdom was in this fituation, it 
might naturally be expedked that fo many turbulent 
barons, poffeffed of fo much independent authority, 
would immediately have flown to arms, and have 
decided the quarrel, after theif ufual manner, by 
war and battle, under the ftandards of the contend-i 
ing princes. But there ilill were many caufes which 
retanied thefe defperate extremities, and made a 
long train of faftion, intrigue, and cabal, precede 
the military operationsi By the gradual progrefs of 

O a ^ arts 
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c HA P. arts in England, as well as in other parts of Eu- 
i ^^l' , rope, the people were now become of fomc im|tort- 
s«5o* ance; laws were beginning to be refpcfted by 
them ; and it was 1-equifite, by various pretences, 
previoufly to reconcile their minds to the overthrow 
of fuch an ancient eftablifhment as that of the houfe 
of Lancafter, ere their concurrence could rcafon- 
ably be expefted* The duke of York himfelf, the 
new claimant, was of a moderate and cautious cha- 
racter, an enemy to violence, and difpofed to truft 
jather to time and policy, than to fanguinary mea- 
fures, for the fuccefs of his pretenfions. The veiy 
.imbecility itfclf of Henry, tended to keep the fac- 
tions in fufpenfe, and make them (land long in awe 
of. each other : It rendered the Lancaftrian party 
unable to ftrike any violent blow againft their ene- 
mies; it encouraged the Yorkifts to hope, that, 
after banifhing the king's minifters, and getting pof- 
feflion of his person, they might gradually under- 
mine his authority, and be able, IH^ithout the peril- 
» ous expedient of a civil war, to change the fuccef- 
fion by parliamentary and legal authority. 
t4si- . The dilpofitions which appeared in a parliament 
6th Nov. aifembled fooii after the arrival of the duke of York 
from Ireland, favoured theie expectations of his par- 
tifans, and both difcovered an unufual boldneis in 
the commons, and were a proof of the general dif- 
contents which prevailed againft the adminiftration. 
The lower houfe, without any previous enquiry or 
examination, without alleging any other ground of 
complaint than comimon rame, ventured to preient 
a.petition againft the duke of Somerfet, the duchef^ 
or Suffolk, the bifliop of Chefter, Sir John Sutton^ 
lord Dudley, and feveral others of inferior rank ; 
and they prayed die king to remove them fdr ever 
from hisperfon and councils, and tQ prohibit them 
from approaching within twelve miles of the court*. 

t Parliamentaiy Hiftoiy, voi« ii\ p. 263^ 
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This was a violent attack, ibmewhat arbitrary, and 
fupportcd but by few precedents, againft the mi- 
niftry; yet the king durft not openly oppofe it: He "TisT 
replied, that, except the lords, he would baniih all 
the others from court during a year, unlefs he 
ihould have occafion for their iervice in fuppreifing 
any rebellion. At the fame time he rejeftcd a biS 
^hich had pafied both houfes, for attainting the late 
duke of Suffolk, and which, in feveral of its claufcs, 
difcovered a very general prejudice againft the mea-r 
fures of the court. » 

The duke of York, trufting to thcfe fymptoms us*, 
raifed an army of i 0,000 men, with which he '^^ ^^ 
marched towards London ; demanding a reforma- SThcdukf 
tion of the government, and the removal of the ofYw^, 
duke of Somerfet from all power and authority ^. 
He unexpeftedly found the gates of the city Ihut 
againft him; and, on his retreating into Kent, he 
was followed by the king at the head of a fuperion- ^ 
army ; in which feveral of Richard'^s friends, parti- 
cularly Salisbury ^nd Warwic, appeared j probably 
with a view of mediating between the parties, and 
offeconding, on occafion, the duke of York's pre- 
tenfions. A parley enfued; Richard ftill infifted 
upon the removal of Somerfet, and his fubmitting - 
to a trial in parliament : The court pretended to 
comply with his demand ; and that nobleman was 
put in arreft; The duke of York was then per- 
fuaded ta pay his refpeds to the king in his tent ; 
and, on repeating his charge againft the duke of 
Somerfet, he was furprifed to fee that minifter f^ep 
from behind the curtain, and offer to maintain his 
innocence. Richard now found that he had heen 
betrayed ; that he was in ^e hands of his enemies ; 
and that it was become neceffary, for his awn fafe- 
ty, to lower his pretentions. No. violeacc, however, 
W9S attempted ag^nft him : The natiorf was not 11^ 

^ Stowf, p* 3^94* 
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CHAP, a difporition to bear the deftruaion of fo popular a 
a ^^ • . prince: He had many friends in Henry's camp: 
jj45». And his fon, who was not in the power of the court, 
might ftill be able to revenge his death on all his 
•- enemies : He was therefore difmified ; and he re- 
tired to hw feat of Wigmore on the borders of 
Wales*. 

While the duke of York lived in this re- 
treat, there happened an incident, which, by cn- 
crcafing the pyblic difcontents, proved favourable 
to his pretenfions. Several Gafcon lords, afFeftion* 
ate to the Englifh government, and difgufted at the 
new dominion of the French, came to London, and 
offered to return to their allegiance under Henry ^. 
The earl of Shrewfbury, with a body of 8000 men, 
was fent over to fupport them, Bourdeaux opened 
its gates to him : He made himfclf mailer of Fron- 
U54- fac, Caftillon, iind fome other places : Affairs bc- 
* July, g^j^ ^ ^g^ ^ favourable afpeft : But, as Charles 
haftened to refift this dangerous invafion^ the for- 
tunes of the Englifh were foon rei^^rfed : Shrewf- 
bury, a venerable warrior, above fourfcore years of 
age, fell in battle j his conquefts were loflj Bour- 
deaux was again obliged to fubmit to the French 
king^i and all hopes of recovering the province of 
Gafcony were for ever extinguifhed. 

Though the Englifh might deem themfclvcs 
happy to be fairly rid of diftant dominions which 
were of no ufe to them, and which they never could 
* defend againfl the growing power of France, they 
exprefTed ^rcat difcontenton the occafion; and they 
threw all the blame on the miniftry, who had not 
been able to efFeft impofTibilities. While they were 
13th oa, in this difpofiition, the queen's delivery of a fon, 
who received the name of Edward, was deemed no 
joyful incidents and as it removed all hopes of the 

' * GraftoD, p. 610. ^ HoHingflied, p. 640. 

» Polyd. Virg, p. 501. Grafton, p, i%i^ 
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peaceable fucc^flion of the duke of York, who was chap. 
otherwiie, iathe right of his^ther, and, hy the laws ^^^-^ 
enaded fince the acceffion of the houfe of Lahcaf^ u^^ 
tar, next heir to the crown, it had rather a tendency 
to inflame the quarrel between the parties* But the 
' duke was incapable of violent counfels ; and even 
when no vifible obftacle lay between him and the 
throne, he was p'evented by his own fcrvples from 
mounting it* Henry, always unfit to exercife the 
government, fell at this time into a diftemper, 
which fb far encreaied his natural imbecility, that 
it rendered him incapable of maintaining even the 
appearance of royalty. The queen and the council, 
deftitute of this fupport, found themfelves unable to 
refift the York party; and they were obliged to 
yield to the torrent. They fent Someriet to the 
Tower ; and appointed Richard lieutenant of the 
kingdom, with powers to open and hold a feffion of 
parliament "'• That aflembly alio, taking into con« 
iideration the ftate of the kingdom, created him 
proteftor during pleafure. Men who thus entrufted 
fovereign authority to* one that had fuch evident 
and ftrong pretenfions to the crown, were not furely 
averfe to his taking immediate and full pofleffion of 
it : Yet the duke, inftead of pufhing them to make 
farther conceflions, appeared fomewhat timid and 
irreiblute^ even in receiving the power which was 
tendered to him. He defired that it might be re«> 
corded in parliament, that this authority was con« 
ferred on him from their own free motion, without 
any application on his {>art : He expreiTed his hopes 
that they would afliil him in the exercife of it:. He 
made it a condition of his acceptance, that the other 
lords, wht> were appointed to^ be of his council, 
ihould alfo accept of the truft, and fliould exercife 
it : And he required that all the powers of his office 
ihould be fpecified and defined by aft qfparliament. 

■ Rymer* vol. xi. p. 34.4* 
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^ ^ A R This moderation of Richard was certainly very un- 

^ ^-'^ ufual and very amiable ? yet was it attended wit^ 

2414* bad confequences in the prefent jundure, and^ by 

eiving time to the animofities of fadion to rife and 

\ ferment, it proved the fource of all thofe furious 

wars and commotions which enfued. 

IT.HZ enemies of the duke of York foon fouad it 
in 'their power to make advantage of his excefiive 
caution. Henry, being fo far recovered from his 
diftemper as to carry me appearance of exercifing 
the royal power -, they moved him to refume his au- 
thority, to annul the proteftorihip of the duke, to 
«455* rcleafe Somcrfet fix)m the Tower ", and to commit 
the adminiftration into the hands of that nobleman. 
Richard, fenfible of the dangers which might attend 
his former acceptance of the parliamentary commif- 
fioo, Aiould he fubmit to the annulling of it, levied 
an army ; but ftill without advancing any preten* 
fions to the crown. He complained only of the king's 
minifters, and demanded a reformation of the go^ 
Firft battle vcmmcnt. A battle was fought at St. Albans, ifv 
bant!' ^' which the Yorkifts were fuperior, and, without fuf- 
a%d May. (bring any material lofs, flew about 5000 of their 
enemies ; among whom were the duke of Somerfet, 
the earl of Northumberland, the earl of Stafford, 
eldeil fon of the duke of Buckingham, lord Clifford, 
and many other perfons ofdiftinAion*. The king 
himfelf fell into the hands of the duke of York, who 
treated him with great refpefb and tendernefs : He 
was only obliged (which he regarded as nq hardihip) 
to commit the whole authority of the crown into the 
hands of his rival. 

This was the firft blood fpilt in that fatal quarrel, 

which was not finifhed in lefs than a courfe of thirty 

years, which was (ign^lized by twelve pitched bat- 

• tics, which opened a fccne of extraordinary fierce* 

» Rymcr, vohxi. p. 361. Hollingihed, p. 641. Grafton, p. 6a6. 
• Stowe, p. 309. Hollinglhed, p. 643., , 
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nds tnd craelty, is computed to have coft the lives* chap, 
of eighty prmces of the blood, and almoft entirely ^^^'^ 
anni&Iated the ancient nobility, of England. The 1455* 
ftrong attachments which, at that time, men of the 
fame kindred bore to each oth^r, and the vindidivg 
ipirit, which was confidered as a point of honour, 
rendered the great families implacable in their rcr 
fentments, and every moment widened the breach 
between the parties. Yet zffzks did not immedi- 
ately proceed to the laft extremides : The nation 
was kept fome time in fufpenfe : The vigour and 
fpirit of queen Margaret, fuppordng her fipall 
power, ftill proved a balance to the great authority 
of Richard, which was checked by his irrefolute 
(emper. A parliament, which was ibon after aJOem- 9^ Jul/, 
bkd, plainly difcovered, by the contrariety of their 
proceedings, the contrariety of the motive by which 
they were aduated. They granted the Yorkifts a 
general indemnity $ and they reftored the protfcdor- 
flilp to the duke, who, in accepting it, itiU perfe* 
vered in all his former precautions.: But at the iame 
time they renewed their oaths of fealty to Henry, 
and fi^d the continqance of the protedtorihip to 
the majority of h)s foQ Edward, who was veiled 
with the uiual dignities of prince of Wales, duke of 
Cornwal, and carl qf Chefter. The only decifive 
a£t, pafied in this parliament, was a full refumption 
of all the grants which had been niade fince the • 
death of Henry V. and which had reduced the 
crown to great poverty. 

It was not found difficult to wreft power from 145^. 
hands fo litde tenacious as thoie of the duke of 
York. Margaret, availing herfelf of that princess 
abfence, produced her hufband before the houfe of 
lords L and, as his ftate of health permitted him at 
that time to aft his part with ibme tolerable de- 
cency, he declared his intentions of cftiming th^ 
govemmcnti and of putting an end to Richard's au- 
thority* 
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C H A P4 thoritf. This meafuFe bring unexpeftedj was not 
yj^^^*_f oppofed by the contrary party: The houfe of lords^ 
14.5^. who were many of them difgufted with the late z6t 
of refumpcion, aflented to Henry *s proposal: And 
the king was declared to be reinftated in Ibvereign 
auth(H*ity. Even the duke of York acquiefced in 
this irregular a£t of the peers ; and no difturbance 
enfued. But that prince's claim to the crown was 
too well known^ and the fteps which he had taken 
to promote it, were too evident, ever to aHow fin- 
»457- cere truft and confidence to have place between the 
parties. The court retired to Coventry, and in- 
vited the duke of York and the earls of Salifbury 
and Warwic to attend the king's perlbn. When 
they were on the road they received intelligence that 
defigns were formed againft their liberties and lives* 
They immediately ieparated themfelves : Richard 
withdrew to his caftle of Wigmore ; Salifbury to 
Middlehani in Yorklhire: And Warwic to his 
gov^ernment of Calais, which had- been committ^ 
to him after the battle of St. Albans, and which, as 
it gave him the command of the only regular miii* 
tary force maintained by England, was of the ut- 
moft importance in the prefent jundlure. Still, men 
of peaceable difpofitions, and among the reft^ 
Bourchier, archbilhop ^f Canterbury, thought it 
not too lat^ to interpofe with their good offices, in 
order to prevent that efFufion of blood with which 
the kingdom was threatened ; and the^awe in which 
each -party flood of the other, rendered the media- 
tion for fome time fuccefsful. It was agreed that 
H58. all the great leaders on both fides ihould meet in 
London, aiid be folemnly reconciled. The duke 
of York and his partifans came thither with nu- 
merous retinues, and took up their quarters near 
each other for mutual fecurity. The leaders of the 
LancaftriaA>arty ufed the fame precaution. The 
mayor, at the head of 5000 men, kept, a flri^ 

watch 
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watch night and day ; and was extremely vigilant * ^ A P. 
in maintainifig peace between them ^. Terms were ■ * * 
adjuflcd, which removed not the ground of differ- 1458, 
cnce. An outward reconciliation only was pro- 
cured: And in order to nodfy this accord to the' 
whole people, a folemn proceffion to St. Paul's 
was appointed, where the duke of York led queen 
Margaret, and a leader of one party marched hand 
in himd with a leader of the opp<^te. The lefs real 
cordiality prevailed, the more were the exterior de- 
monftrations of amity redoubled* But it 'was evi«- 
dent, that a conteft for a crown could not thus be 
peaceably accommodated -, - that each party watched 
only for an opportunity of fubverdng the other; 
and diat much blood muft yet be fpilt, ere the na- 
tion could be reftored to perfed tranquillity, or 
enjoy a fettled and eftablifhed government. 

Even the fmallefl accident, without any formed '459^ 
defign, was fufficient, in the prefent difpofition of 
men's minds, to diffolve the Teeming harmony 
between the parties j and had the intentions of the 
leaders been ever fo amicable, they would have 
found it difficult to reflrain the animofity of their 
followers. One of the king's retinue infulted one 
of the earl of Warwic's : Their companions on both 
fides took part in the quarrel : A fierce combat en- 
fued : The earl apprehended his life to be aimed at : 
He fled to his government of Calais; and both 
parties, in every county of England, openly made 
preparations for deciding the*^ conteft by war and 
arms. 

The earl of Salisbury, marching to join the duke Battle of 
of York, was overtaken, at Blore-heath, on the Biore- 
borders of Staffordfhire, by lord Audley, who com- ^3^ sVpf 
manded much fuperior forces s and a fmall rivulet 

r Fabinn Chron* eubo 14-5^* The aii^thor fayMhat fome lonit 

brought 900 retainers, fome 600, none lefs thalr400. See alfo 
Gvuton, Pi 633* ^ ^ 

with - 
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^XM '* ^'* ^^P banks ran between the armies. Salifbmy 
^ ' » here fuppUed his dcfeft in nunnbers by ftratagem ; a 
^459. I'efinementy of which there occur few inftances in 
, " the Englifh civil wars, where a headlong courage, 

more than military condudb, is commonly to be re- 
marked* He feigned a retreat, and allured Audley 
to follow him with precipitation: But when the 
van of the royal army had pafled the brook, Sa- 
)iA>ury fuddenly turned upon them ; and 'partly by 
4he furprife, partly by the divifion, of the enemies' 
iarces, put this body to rout: The example of 
flight was followed by the reft of the army : And 
Salifbury, obtaining a complete vidory, reached th^ 
general rendezvous of the i orkifts at Ludlow \ 

The earl of Warwjc brought over to this ren- 
tlezvous a choice body of veterans fit>m Calais, on 
whom it was thought the fortune of the war would 
.« ' much depend; but this reinforcement occafioned, 
in tHSe iflue, the immediate ruin ofnbe.duke of 
York's party. When the royal arn^y approached, 
s^Kl a general a£bion was every hour exuded. Sir 
•Andrew Trollop, who commanded the veterans, 
ileferted to the king in the night-time ; and the 
Yorkifts were fo difmayed at this inftance of trea- 
chery, which made every man fufpicious of his 
fellow, that they feparated next day without ftrik- 
ing a ftroke ' : The 4iukc fled to Ireland : The 
carl of Warwic, attended by many of the odier 
leaders, efcaped to Calais;/ where his great popu- 
larity among all orders o( men* particularly among 
the military, foon drew to him partifans, and ren- 
dered his power very forrpidable. The friends of 
the houfe of York, in England, kept tbemfelvcs 
everywhere in readinefs tq rife on die firft fum- 
mons fix)m their leaders. 
14.60. After meeting with fome fucceflcs at fea, War- 
wic landed^ Kent, with the earl of Salift)ury, and 

n HoUingibedy p, 649. Grafton, p. 93(4 f HolUngflied« 

p. 6504 Grafton, p« 537* • . 
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thic carl o^ Marchc, eldeft fon of the duke of York ; c J A ft- 
and being met by the primate, by lord Cobham, ^ _^ , _*^ 
and other peribns of diftin6lion, be marched, amidft i^do* 
the acclamations of the people to Lpndon. The 
city immediately qpened its gatesi to him^ and his 
troops encreafing on every day's march, he foon 
found himfelf in a condition to face the rojral army, 
^hich haftencd from Coventry to attack him. The Battle of 
batde was fought at Northampton ; and was foon Northamp- 
decided againft the royalifts by the infidelity of lord * o"i j^iy. 
Grey of Ruthin, who, commanding Henry's van, 
deferted to the enemy during the heat of aftion, 
and fpread a confternadon through the troc^s. The 
duke of Buckingham, the earl of Sfarewfbury, the 
lords Beaumont and' Esremont, and Sir William 
Lucie, were killed in the adkion or piiirfoit : The 
flaughter fell chiefly on the gentry and nobility : the 
common people were fpared by orders of the carls 
of Warwic and Marche '• Henry himfelf, that 
empty fhadow of a king, was again taken prifoner ; 
and as the innocence and fimplicity of his manners,' 
which bore the appearance of fan£);ky, had pro- 
cured him the tender regard of the people S the earl 
of Warwic and the odier leaders took care to dif- 
cinguiih themielves by their relpe6tful demeanour 
towards him. 

A PARLIAMENT was fummoncd in the king's Apariia- 
name, and met at Wcftminfterj where the duke »«««• 
foon after appeared from Ireland. This prince had ^^ ^^ 
never hitherto advanced openly any claim to the 
crown : He had only complained of ill minifters, 
and demanded a redrefs of grievances : And even, 
xn the prefent crifis, when the parliament was fur- 
rounded by his viAorious army, he ihowed flich a 
regard to law and liberty, as is unulual during the 
prevalence of a party in any civil diflenfions ; and 
was ftill leis to be e9q)efted m thole ^lent and li« 

« Stowe, p. 409. « Hall^ fol« 169. Grafton, p. 2^5. 
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CHAP, ceritious times. He advanced towards the Aronc; 

^^i^_*^ and being met by the archbilhop of Canterbury, 
x4«o. who alked himi whether he had yet paid his refpe^ 
to the king i he replied^ that he knew of none to 
whom he owed th'at title. He then ftood rtear the 
throne", and addrefling himfelf to the houfe of 
peerSi he gave them a dedudbioa of his title by 
, dcfcent^ mentioned the cruelties by which the houfe 

of J^ancafter had paved their way to Ibvereign 
power> infifted oA the calamities whith had attended 
the government of Henry, exhorted them to re- 
turn into the right path, by doing juftice to the 
lineal fucceflbr, and tnus pleaded his caufe before 
them as his natural and legal judges ''• This cool 
and moderate manner of demanding a crown, in- 
timidated his friendS) and encours^ed his enemfes : 
The lords remained in fufpenfe *■ j and no one ven- 
tured to utter a word on the occafion. Richard, 
who had probably expefired that the peers would 
have invited him to place himfelf on the throne, 
was much difappointed at their filence : but defiring 
them to rcfleft on what he had propofed to them, 
he departed the houfe. The peers took the matter 
into confideratioD, with as much tranquillity. as if 
it had X been a common fubjeft of debate : They 
defired the afliftance'of fome confiderable members, 
amortg the commons in their deliberations : They 
heard, ih feveral fycceflive days, the reafons alleged 
for the duke of York : They even ventured to pro- 
pofe objeftions to his claim, founded on former 
entails of the crown, and on the oaths of fealty fworn 
to the houfe of Lancafler ^ : They alfo obfcrvcd, 
thati as Richard had all along borne the arms of 
York, not thofe of Clarence, he Could not (ilaim as 
fucceflbr to the latter family t And after receiving 
anfwers to thefe objcftions, derived from the vio- 
lence and pi^er by which the houfe of LanCaflxr 

« Hollingihed, p. 655. * Cotton, p. 665. Grafton, p* ^4.^* 

' Holiingflicd, p. 637. Grafton, p.64-5» 9 Cotton, p. 666* 
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Ibpported their prcfcnt polfeffidn of the crowns diey chap, 
proceeded to give a dccifion. Their fentencc was yj^-^ 
calculated) as for as poflible, to pleafe both parties : 14^, 
They declared the title of the duke of York to be 
certain and indefeafible ; but in confideration that 
Henry had enjoyed the crown, without difpute or 
controverfy, during the courie of thirty-eight years» 
they determined, that he Ihould continue to pofiefs 
tiie ode and .dignity during the remainder of his 
life; that the adaiiniftration of the government^ 
meanwhile, fhould remain with Richard; that he 
Ihould be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of 
the monarchy ; that every one ihould fwear to main* 
tain his fucce(fion> and it Ihould be treafon to at^ 
tempt his life; f and that all former fettkments of 
the crown^ in this and the two lait reigns, ihould ^ 

foe abrogated and refcinded f. The duke acquiefced 
in this deciiion : Henry hioifelf^ being a prifoner^ 
could not c^pofe it: Even if he had. enjoyed his 
liberty, he wduKl not probably have fck any violtat 
relu6lance againil it : And the ad dius pafied with 
the unanimdus confent of the whole legiflative body. 
Though the mildneis of this compromifc is chiefly 
to be afcribed tb the moderatbn of the duke of 
York, it is impofliWe not to obferve in thofe tranf- 
a&ions vtfible marks of a higher regard to law, and 
of a more fixed authority, enjoyed by parliament^ 
than has appeared in any former period of £i:^lifh 
hiilory. 

It is probable that the duke, without employ « 
ing either menaces or violence, could have ob-* 
tained from the commons a fettlement more con- 
jQftent and uniform : But as many, if not all the 
members of the upper houfe had received grants^ 
cociceffions, or dignities, during the laft iixty years> 
when the houfe of Lancafter was pofifeiTed of the 
govemmen ; they were afraid of mvalidating their 

' own 
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^xxi ^* own tides by too faddtn and yiolcnt an overthrow 
^ -^-^ of that fiimily; and in thus tcmporifing bctwccd 
si|.6o. the parties, they fixed the throne on a bafis upon 
which it could not poffibly ftand. The duke, ap- 
prehending his chief danger to arife from the genius 
and fpirit of queen Margaret, fought a pretence for 
banifhing her the kingdom : He fent her, in the 
king's name, a fummons to come immediately fo 
London; intending, in cafe of her difobedience, to 
proceed to extremities againfl: her. But the queen 
needed not this menace to excite her aftivity in dc^- 
fending the rights of her family. After the defeat at 
Northampton, Ihe fled with her infant fon to Dur- 
ham^ thence to Scotland ; but foon returning, ihe 
applied to the northern barons, and employed every 
niotire to procure their affiftance. Her affability, 
infinuation, and addreis, qualities in which fhe ex- 
celled s her carefles,* hei* promifes wrought a pow- 
erful efFeft on every one who ^proached her : The 
admiration of her great qualities was fucceeded by 
companion towards her helplefs condition : The 
nobility of that ()tiarter^ who regarded themfelves as. 
the moft warlike in the kingdom, were moved by 
indignation to find the fouthern barons pretend to 
difpofe of the crown and fettle the government: 
And that they might allure the people to their 
ftandard, they promilcd them the fpoils of all the pro- 
vinces on the other fide of the Trent, By thefe means^ 
the queen had coUeded an army twenty thoufand 
ftrong, with a celerity which was neither expefted by 
her friends, nor apprehended by her enemies. 

The duke of York, informed of her appearance 
in the north, haflencd thither with a body of 5000 
men, to fupprefs, as he imagined^ the beginnings 
of an infurredUon ; when, on his arrival at Wake^^ 
field, he found bimfelf fb much outmAtrbered by 
the enemy. He threw himfelf into Sandal caftle^ 
which was fituatepl in the neighbourhood ; and he 
was advifed by the earl of Salifbury> and other 
4 prudenf 
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prudent counfellors, to remain in that fortrefs, till 
his fbn, the earl of«Marche, who was levying forces 
ih the bortlers of Wales, could advance to his 14.60. 
afliftance *. But the duke, though deficient in po- 
litical courage, pofleflcd perfonal bravery in an 
eminent degree; and notwithftanding his wlfdom 
and experience, he thought that he fliould be for 
ever difgraced, if, by taking fhelter behind walls, 
he ihould for a monnent refign the viftory to a 
woman. He defcended into the plain, and offered Battle of 
battle to the enemy, which was inftantly accepted. Wakcfiek*, 
The great inequality of numbers was fufficient alone *^^ ^"" 
to decide the viftory ; but the queen, by fending 
a detachment, who fell on the back of the duke's 
army, rendered her advantage ftill more certain and 
undifputed. The duke himfelf was killed in the Death of 
aiftion; and as his body was found among the ^«^ukcof 
flain, the head was cut off by Margaret's orders, 
and fixed on the gates of York, with a paper crown 
upon it, in derifion of his pretended title. His fon, 
the earl of Rutland, a youth of feventeen, was 
brought to lord Clifford; and that barbarian, in 
revenge of his father's death, who had periihed in 
the battle of St. Albans, murdered in cool blood, 
and with his own hands, this innocent prince, whofe 
exterior figure, as well as other accomplilhments, 
are reprefented by hiftorians as extremely amiable. 
The earl of Salifbury was wounded and taken pri- 
foner, and immediately beheaded, with feveral other 
perfons of diftinftion, by martial law at Pomfret \ 
There fell near three thoufand Yorkifls in this 
battle : The duke himfelf was greatly and juftly la- 
mented by his own party ; a prince who merited a 
better fate, and whofe errors in conduft proceeded 
entirely from fuch qualities, as render him the more 
an objeft of efteem and aflfeftion. He perifhed in 
the fiftieth year of his age, and left three fons, Ed- 

* Stowe, p. 4.1a. * Polyd. Virg. p. 5x0. 
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CHAP, ward, George, and Richard, widi three daughtscri 
.^^^^' ^ Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. • 
14^1, The queen, after this important vidory, divided 

her army. She fent the fmaller divifion, under 
Jafper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, half brother to 
the king, againft Edward, the new duke of York. 
She herfeif marched with the larger divifion to- 
wards London, where the earl of Warwic had been 
Battk of left with the command of the Yorkifts. Pcn^broke 
mc^'"' ^^^ defeated by Edward at Mortimer's Crols in 
Croft. Herefordfliire, with the lofs of near 4000 men : His 
army was difperfed ; he himfelf efcaped by flight ^ 
but his father, fir Owen Tudor, was taken prifoner, 
and immediately beheaded by Edward's orders. 
This barbarous praftice, being once begun, was con- 
tinued by both parties, from a fpirit of revenge, 
which covered itlclf under the pretence of retali- 
ation S 
Second Margaret compenfated this defeat by a viftory 

battle ofSt. ^hich ftie obtained over the earl of Warwic. That 
^ ^"** nobleman, on the approach of the Lancaftrians, 
led out his army, reinforced by a ftrong body of the 
Londoners, who were afFeftionate to his caufe s and 
he gaire battle to the queen at St. Albans. While 
the armies were warmly engaged, Lovelace, who 
commanded a confiderable body of the Yorkifts, 
withdrew from the combat; and this treacherous 
' conduft, of which there are many inftances in thole 
civil wars, decided the viftory in favour of the queen. 
About 2300 of the vanquifhed perilhed in the battle 
and purfuit; and the perfon of the king fell again 
into the hands of his own party. This weak prince was 
fure to be almoft equally a prifoner whichever faftion 
had the keeping of him ; and fcarcely any more de- 
corum was obfcrved by one than by the other, in 
their method of treating him. Lord Bonville, to 
whofe care he had been entrufted by the Yorkifts, 

c Hollingfticd, p. CSo. Grafton, p. 650. 
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Femained whh him after the defeat, on aflurances of ^ ^? ^ p- 
pardon given him by Henry : But Margaret, re- , _' j 
gardlefs of her hufband's promife, immediately or- 146 1» 
dcred the head of that nobleman to be ftruck off by 
the executioner**. Sir Thomas Kiriel, a brave war- 
rior, who had fignalifed himfelf in the French wars. 
Was treated in the fame manner. 

Thh. queen made no great advantage of this vic- 
tory : • Young Edward advanced upon her from the 
other fide ; and collefting the remains of Warwic's 
army, was foon in a condition of giving her battle 
with fupcrior forces. She was fenfible 01 her danger, 
while Ihc lay between the enemy and the city of Lon- 
don ; and file found it ncceflary to retreat with her 
army to the north *. Edward entered the capital 
amidft the acclamations of the citizens, and imme- 
diately opened a new fcene to his party. This prince, 
in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty of 
faia pcribn, for his bravery, his a&ivity, his afiability> 
and every popular quality, found himfelf fo much 
poflUfed of public favour, that, elated with the fpirit 
natural to his age, he refblved no longer to confine 
himfelf within thofc narrow limits which his father 
had prefcribed to himfelf, and which had been found 
by experience fo prejudicial to his caufe. He deter- 
mined to affume the name and dignity of king ; to 
infift openly on his claim ; and thenceforth to treat 
che oppofite party as traitors and rebels to his lawful 
authority. But as a national confent, or the appear- 
ance of it, ftill fecmed, notwithftanding his plaufible 
title^ requifite to precede this bold meafure^ and as 
the aflembling of a parliament might occafion too 
many delays, and be attended with other inconveni- 
encies, he ventured to proceed in a lefs regular man- 
ner, and to put it out of the power of his enemies to 
throw obftacles in the way of his elevation. His 
army was ordered to affemble in St. John's Fields y 

' Hvllin^ihed, p. 660. « Grafton> p. $52. 
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^ YYT ^' great numbers of people furroiinded them; an ha- 
rangue was pronounced to this mixed multitude, 
fecting forth the title of Edward, and inveighing 
againft the tyranny and ufurpation of the rival fa- 
mily ; and the pex>ple were then afked, whether they 
would have Henry of Lancafter for king? They una- 
nimoudy exclaimed againft the propofaL It was 
then demanded, whether they would accept of Ed- 
ward, eldeft fon of the late duke of York ? They ex- 
preffed their aflent by loud and joyful acclamations ^ 
A great number of bifhops, lords, magiftrates, and 
other perfons of diftinftion, were next aflfembled at 
Baynard's caftle, who ratified the popular cleftion ; 

5thMarcli. and the new king was on the fubfequcnt day pro- 
claimed in London, by the title of Edward IV*, 

In this manner ended the reign of Henry VI. a 
monarch who, while in his cradle, had been pro- 
claimed king both of France and England, and who 
began his life with the moft fplendid profpeds that any 
prince in Europe had ever enjoyed. The revolution 
was unhappy for his people, as it was the fource of ci- 
vil wars ; but was almoft entirely indifferent to Henry 
himfelf, who was utterly incapable of exercifing his 
authority, and who, provided he perfonally met with 
good ufage, was equally eafy, as he was equally en- 
flaved in the hands of his enemies and of his friends. 
His weaknefs and his difputed title were the chief 
caufes of the public calamities: But whether his 
queen, and his minifters, were not alfo guilty of fome 
great abufes of power, it is not eafy for us at this dis- 
tance of time to determine : There remain no proofs 
on record of any confiderable violation of the laws, 
except in the afTafTination of the duke of Glocefter, 
which was a private crime, formed no precedenti 
and was but too much of a piece with the ufual fe- 
"ocity and cruelty of the times. 



' Stowe, P*4Z5- Holliogihed, p. 66t* 
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The moft remarkable law, which paffed in this ^ ^^ ^' 
reign, was that for the due eleftion of members of , _ _' _^ 
parliament in counties. After the fall of the feudal 14.6'. 
lyftem, thediftinAibn of tenures was in fome meafure ^^^us^^^' 
loft J and every freeholder, as well thofe who field of tranf- 
mefne lords,- as the immediate tenants of the crown, ,f,^'^"f ^J 
were by degrees admitted to give their votes at elec- 
tions. This innovation (for fuch it may probably be 
efteemed) was indireftly confirmed by a law of Henry 
I V. *, which gave right to fuch a multitude of eleft- 
ors as was the occafion of great diforder. In the 
eighth and tenth of this king, therefore, laws were 
enaded, limiting the eleftors to fuch as pofieffed 
forty (hillings a year in land, free from all burdens, 
within the county *. This fum was equivalent to near 
twenty pounds a year of our prefent money ; and it 
were to be wilhed, that the fpirit, as well as letter of 
this law, had been maintained. 

The preamble of the ftatute is remarkable: 
** Whereas the eleftions of knights have of late, in 
** many counties of England, been made by out- 
** rages and exceffive numbers of people, many of 
** them of fmall fubftance and value, yet pretending 
*^ to a right equal to the beft knights and efquires j 
*' whereby manflaughters, riots, batteries, and divi- 
'* fions among the gentlemen and other people of 
«* the fame counties, fliall very likely rife and be, 
** unlefs due remedy be provided in this behalf, &c." 
We may learn from thefe expreflions, what an im- 
portant matter the eleftion of a member of parlia- 
ment was now become in England : That affembly 
was beginning in this period to afiiime great autho- 
rity : The commons had it much in their power to 
enforce the execution of the laws s and if they failed 
of fuccefs in this particular, it proceeded lefs from 
any exorbitant power of the crown, than from the ]i- 
centious Jpirit of the ariftocracy, and perhajJs from 

h Statutes at Large, 7 Henry IV. cap. 15. 

* Ibid. 8 Henry VI, cap. 7. 10 Henry VI. cap. 2. 
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^xxi ^' ^^^ ™^^ education of the age, and their own ipjo- 
^^^J,^^^ rancc of the advantages rcfulting from a regular ad- 

J4.61. miniftration of jufticc. 

When the duke of York, the eark of Salilbuiy 
and Warwic, fled the kingdom upo© the defcrtion of 
their troops, a parliament was fummoned at Co- 
ventry in 1460, by which they were all attainted. 
This parliament fcems to have been very irregularly 
conftitutcd, and fcarcely deferves the name : Info- 
much, that an aft pajfTed in it, " that all fuch 
" knij^hts of any county, as were returned by virtue 
** of the king's letters, without any other eleftion, 
" fhould be valid, and that no fherifF (hould, for 
" returning them, incur the penalty of the ftatute 
" of Henry IV ^." All the afts of that parliament 
were afterwards rcverfcd ; " bccaufe it was unlaw- 
«^ fully fummoned, and the knights and barons not 
<^ duly chofen \" 

The parliaments in this reign, inftead of relaxing 
their vigilance againft the ufurpations of the court of 
Rome, endeavoured to enforce the former ftatutes 
cnafted for that purpofe. The commons petitioned, 
that no foreigner IhouU be capable of any church 
preferment, and that the patron might be allowed to 
prefcnt anew upon the non-refidence of any incum- 
bent "* : But the king eluded thefe petitions. Pope 
Martin wrote him a fcvere letter againft the ftatute 
of provifors; which he calls an abominable law, 
that would infallibly damn every one who obferved 
it". The cardinal of Winchefter was legate; and 
- as he was alfo a kind of prime minifter, and im- 

» nvjiifcly rich from the profits of his clerical dignities, 

t'u* parliament became jealous left he fhould extend 
^^ t'lc papal power; and they protefted, that the car- 

Ltiial Ihould abfent himfelf in all affairs and councils 
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^ Cotton> p. 664. 1 Statutes at Large, ^9 Henry VI, cap. i. 

^ Cotton, p. 585. » Burnet's Collcftion of Records, vol. i. 
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of the king, whenever the pope or fee of Rome was ^ ^^ ^* 
touched upon ^ ^ .^.-Li 

Permission was given by parliament to export 1461. 
corn when it was at low prices ; wheat at fix (hillings 
and eight pence a quarter, money of that age ; bar* 
ley at three fliillings and four pence'. It appears 
from thefe prices, that com ftill remained at near half 
its prefent value ; though other commodites were 
much cheaper. The inland commerce of corn was 
alfo opened in the eighteenth of the king, by allow- 
ing any colledor or the cuftoms to grant a licence 
for carrying it fi-om one county to another'. The 
fame year a kind of navigation aft was propofei^ 
v^ith regard to all places within the Streights i but 
the kingrejeftedit'. 

The firft inftance of debt contrafted upon parlia- 
mentary fecurity occurs in this reign '. The com- 
mencement of this pernicious praftice deferves to be 
ooced i a praftice the more likely to become per- 
nicious, the more a nation advances in opulence and 
credit. The ruinous effedls of it are now become 
but too apparent^ and threaten the very »iftence of 
the, nation. 

« Cotton, p. 593, p Statutes at Large» isBmry VI» cap. «• 

a 3 Henry VI. cap. 6. 4 Cottpn, p. 615. ' Ibid. p. 626, 

• Ibid. p. 593. 634. 63?. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
EDWARD IV. 



Battle of Teuton Henry e/capes into Scotlan d 

A p(irliament Battle .of Hexham Henry 

taken prifonefy and confined in the Towe r 
Kings^ marriage with the Lady Elizabeth Gray 
JVarwic difgufled Alliance with Burgundy 

. -'-'-•^Infwrrenion in Torkjhire Battle of Ban- 

bury Warwic and Clarence banifhed JVar* 

wic and Clarence return-^ — EdwardW . expelled 

. . Henry VL refiored- Edward IV. returns 

. Battle of Barnety and death of IVarwic 

Battle of Teukejburyy and murder of prince Ed- 
ward 'Death of Henry VI. Invafion of 

France Peace of Pecquigni Trial and exe- 
cution of the duke of Clarence''''''^Death and cha^ 
' taller of Edward IV. 

CHAP. \7 OUNG Edward, now in his twentieth year, 
^^^J* ^ \ was of a temper well fitted to make his way 

^1461."^ through fuch a fcene of war, havoc, and devaftation, 
as mud conduft him to the full poffeffion of that 
crown, which he claimed from hereditary right, but 
which lie had affumed from the tumultuary eleftion 
alone of his own party. He was bold, aftive, cn- 
terprifing 5 and his hardnefs of heart and fevericy of 
charafter' rendered him impregnable to all thofe 
movements of compafiion, which might relax his vi- 
gour in the profecution of the moft bloody revenges 
upon his enemies. The very commencement of his 
reign gave fymptoms of his fanguinary difpofition. 

A tradef. 
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A tradefman of London, who kept (hop at the fign chap. 
of the Crown, having faid that he would make his ^^^l*_f 
fon heir to the Crown ; this harmlefs pleafantry was 1461. 
interpreted to be fpoken in derifion of Edward's af- 
liimed title ; and he was condemned and executed 
for the offence *.< Such an aft of tyranny was a 
proper prelude t6 the events which enfued. The 
fcaffold, as well as the field, inceflantly ftreamed 
with the nobleft blood of England, fpilt in the quar- 
rel between the two contending families, whole ani- 
mofity was now become implacable. The people, 
divided in their affedtion^, took different fymbols of 
party : The partifans of the houfe of Lancafter yy r ^^ ^ 
chofe the red rofe as their mark of diflinftion -, thofe^ ^/I^ y /rAfv^ 
of York were denominated from the white; and yo-i/XfS 

thele civil wars were thus known, over Europe, by . 

the name of the quarrel between the two rofes. 

The licence, in which queen Margaret had been 
obliged to indulge her troops, infufed great terror 
and averfion into the city of London, and all the 
fouthern parts of the kingdom ; and as Ihe there ex- 
pefted an obflinate refiftance, fhe had prudently re- 
tired northwards among her own partifans. The 
fame licence, joined to, the zeal of faftion, foon 
brought great multitudes to her ftandard ; and (he 
was able, in a few days, to aflemble an army, fixty 
thoufand ftrong, in Yorkfhire. The king and the 
earl of Warwic haftened with an army of forty thou- 
fand men, to check her progrefs ; and when they 
reached Pomfret they difpatched a body of troops, 
under the command of lord Fitzwalter, to fecure the 
pafTage of Ferrybridge over the river Ayre, which 
lay between them and the enemy. Fitzwalter took 
poflefTion of the poft affigned him ; but was not 
able to maintain it againfl locd Clifford, who at- 
tacked him with fuperior numbers. The Yorkifts 
Trvere chafed back with great flaughter^ and lord 

' Habingtonin Kcnnct, p. 431. Grafton, p. 791. 
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CHAP. Fitzwalter himfelf was (bin in the aftion". The 
^ ' . earl of Warwic, dreading the confequeuccs of ttm 
1461. difafter, at a time when a decifive a£tion was every 
hour expcftcd, immediately ordered his horfc to be 
brought him> which he ftabbed before the whciff 
army i and, kiflSng the hilt of his fword, fworc that 
he was determined to (hare the fate of the meaneft 
foldier"^. And, to Ihcw the greater fecurity, a pro* 
clamation was at the fame time iiTued, giving to 
every one full liberty to retire j but menacing, the 
fevereft punilhment to thofe who fhould difcover any 
fymptoms of cowardice in the enfuing battle*.' 
Lord Falconberg was fent to recover the poll which 
had been loft: He pafled the river fome miles 
above Ferrybridge, and, falling unexpeftedly on lord 
Clifford, revenged the former difafter by the defeat 
of the party and the death of their leader ^. 
Battle of The hoftile armies met at Toutonj and a fierce 
jTof ' ^^ ^^^^y ^"'^ enfued. While the Yorkifts were 
March, advancing to the charge, ther^ happened a great fall 
of fnow, which driving»ftill in the faces of their ene- 
mies, blinded them; and this advantage was im- 
proved by a ftraugem of k>rd Falconberg's. That 
nobleman ordered fome uifantry to advance before 
the line, and, after having fent a volley of flijght 
arrows, as they were called, amidft the enemy, im- 
mediately to retire. The Lancaftrians, irnagining 
that they were gotten within reach of the oppofite 
army, difcharged all their arrows, which thus fell 
fibort of the Yorkifts '• After the quivers of the 
enemy were emptied, Edward advanced his line, 
and did execution with impunity pn the difmayed 
Lancaftrians: The bow, however, was foon laid 
afide, and the fword decided the cpmbat, which 
ended in a total vidory on the fide of the Yorkifts. 

« W. Wyrceder, p. ^g. Hall, fol. 186. HoUinsihedj p. 66^* 
^ Habin^dn, p. 43* • * Hollingflicd, p. (64., f Hift. 

Croyl. contin. p. 532. > Hall, fo^ iS4« 
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Edward iffucd orders to give no quarter*. The ^J^ft^* 
routed army was purfued to Tadcafter with great ^ , _^^*_^ 
bloodfhed and confufion s and above thirty-fix thou- 14.^1. 
faod men are computed to have fallen in the batde 
and purfuit ^ : Among thcfe were the earl of Wcft- 
xxiorelandf and his brother, fir John Nevil, the earl 
of Northumberland, the lords Dacres and Welles, 
and fir Andrew Trollop ^ The earl of Devonlhire, 
vrhowas now engaged in Henry's party, was brought 
a prifoner to Edward ; and was, foon after, beheaded 
by martial law at York. His head was fixed on a 
pole erefted over a gate of that city ; and the head 
of duke Richard, and that of the earl of SaliA)ury, 
were taken down, and buried with their bodies. 
Henry and Margaret had remained at York 
during the aflion ; but learning the defeat of their 
army, and being fenfible that no place in England 
could now afford them Ihelter, they fled with great 
precipitation into Scotland. They were accompa^ 
nied by the duke of Exeter^ who, though he had 
married Edward's fitter, had taken part with the 
Lancaftrians, and by Henry duke of Somerfct, who 
had commanded in the unfortunate batde of Touton, 
and who was the fon of that nobleman killed in the 
firft batde of St. Albans. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNQ the great animofity which Henry 
prevailed between the kingdoms, Scotland had never fnto*Scot- 
exerted itielf with vigour, to take advantage, either land. 
of the wars which England carried on with France, 
or of the civil commotions which arofe between the 
contending families. James I. more laudably em* 
ployed, in civilizing his fubje£b, and taming them 
to the falutary yoke of law and juftice, avoided aU 
hoftilides with foreign nadons -, and though he ieem* 
cd interefted to maintain a balance between France 

• Habington, p. 431. b Hollingfhed, p. 665. Graftoo^ 

p. 656. Hid. Croyl. cont. p. 533. « Hall, fol. iSy* 

Habington, p. 433* • 
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CHAP, and England, he gave no farther affiftancc to the 
^^ '_j former kingdom in its grcateft diftreffes, tlian per- 
1461. mitting, and perhaps encouraging, his fubjefts to 
• enlift in the French fervice. After the murder of 
that excellent prince, the minority of his fon and 
fucceflbr, James II. and the diftraftions incident to 
it, retained the Scots in the fame ftate of neutrality; 
and the fuperiority, vifibly acquired by France, ren- 
dered it then unneceffary for her ally to interpofe in 
her defence. But, when the quarrel commenced 
between the houfes of York and Lancafter, and be-- 
came abfolutely incurable, but by the total extinftion 
of one party; James, who had now rifen to man's 
cftate, was tempted to'feize the opportunity, and he 
endeavoured to recover thofe places which the Eng- 
liJh had formerly conquered from his anceftors. 
He laid fiege to the caftle of Roxborough in 1 460, 
and had provided himfelf with a fmall train of ar- 
tillery for that enterprife: But his cannon were fo 
ill framed, that one of them burft as he was firing 
it, and put an end to his life in the flower of his 
age. His fon and fucceflbr, James III. was alib 
a minor on his acccflion : The ufual diftraftions en- 
fued in the government : The queen-dowager, Anne 
of Gueldres, afpired to the regency : The family of 
Douglas oppofed her pretenfions : And queen Mar- 
garet, when fhe fled into Scotland, found there a 
people little lefs divided by faftion, than thofe by 
whom flie had been expelled. Though (he pleaded 
the connexions between the royal family of Scodand 
and the houfe of Lancafter, by the young king*s 
grandmother, a daughter of the earl of Somerlet; 
Ihe could engage the Scottifli council to go no far- 
ther than to exprefs their good wifhes in her favour: 
But, on her offer to deliver to them immediately 
the important fortrefs of Berwic, and to contrail her 
fon in marriage with a fifter of king James, flic 
found a better reception ; and the Septs prdniilcd 

the 
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the affiftance of their arms to reinftatc her family ^^f'^' 
upon the throne^. But, as the danger from that ^ — ^-^1; 
quarter feemed not very urgent to Edward, he did 1451. 
not purfue the fugitive king and queen into their 
retreat; but returned to London, where a parlia- 
ment was fummoned for fettling the government. 

On the meeting of this affembly, Edward, found 4th Nor, 
the good eifeds of his vigorous meafure in affuming ^^aJ^^**' 
the crown, ,as well as of his vidlory at Touton, by 
which he had fecured it : The parliament no longer 
hefitated between the two families, or propofed any 
of thofe ambiguous decifions, which could only ferve 
to perpetuate and inflame the animofities of party. 
They recognised the title of Edward, by hereditary 
defcent, through the family of Mortimer ; and de- 
clared that he was king by right, from the death of 
his father, who had alfo the fame lawful title ; and 
that he was in pofleflion of the crown from the day 
that he affumed the government, tendered to him 
by the acclamations of the people % They ex- 
preflcd their abhorrence of the ufurpation and in- 
trufion of the houfe of Lancafter, particularly that 
of the carl of Derby, otherwife called Henry IV* 
which, they faid, had been attended with every 
kind of diforder, the murder of the fovereign and 
the oppreflion of the fubjed. They annulled every 
grant which had pafled in thofe reigns ; they rein- 
ftated the king in all the pofTefllons which had be- 
longed to the crown at the pretended depofition of 
Richard II. and thou^ they confirmed judicial 
deeds, and the decrees of inferior courts, they re- 
verfed all attainders paflTed in any pretended parlia- 
ment ; particularly the attainder of the earl of Cam- 
bridge, the king's grandfather ; as well as that of 
the earls of Salilbury and Glocefter, and of lord 
Lumley, who had been forfeited for adhering to 
Richard II '. 

^ Hall, fol. n7. Habington, p. 434. « Cotton, p. 670. 

' Cotton, p. 672. Statutes at Lar^e, i Edw, IV. cap. 1. 
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^^A P. Many, of thefe rotes were th<5 refult of the ufual 
l ^-^- '_j violence of party : The common fenfe of mankind, 
1^61. in more jpeaceablc times, repealed them: And the 
ftatutes ot the houfe of Lancafter, being the deeds 
of an eftabliftied government, and enafted by princei 
long poffefled of authority, have always been held 
as valid and obligatory. The parliament, however, 
in fubverting fuch deep foundations, had ftill the 
pretence of replacing the government on its ancient 
and natural bafis: But, in their fubfequent mea- 
fures, they were more guided by revenge, at leaft 
by the views of convenience, than by the maxims of 
equity and juftice. They pafled an aft of forfeiturt 
and attainder againft Henry VI. and queen Mar- 
garet, and their infant fon, prince Edward : The 
feme aft was extended to the dukes of Somerfet 
and Exeter ; to the earls of Northumberland, De- 
vonfhire, Pembroke, Wilts ; to the vifcount Beau- 
mont; the lords Roos, Ncvil, Clifford, Welles, 
Dacre, Gray of Rugemorit, Hungerford ; to Alex- 
ander Hcdic, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond Mounts 
fort, John Heron, and many other perfons of 
diftinftion «. The parliament vetted the cftates of 
all thefe attainted perfons in the crown 5 though their 
fole crime was the adhering to a prince, whom every 
individual of the parliament had long recognifcd, 
and whom that very king himfelf, who was now 
feated on the throne, had acknowledged and obeyed 
as his lawful fovereign. 

The neceflity of lupporting the government efta- . 
bliflied will more fully juftify fome other afts of 
violence ; though the method of condufting thcnl 
may ftijl appear exceptionable. John earl of Oxford, 
and his fon Aubrey de Vere, were detefted in a cor- 
refpondence with Margaret, were tried by martial 
l|w before the conftable, were condemned and ex- 

$ Cotton, p. 670, W. WyrCcftcr, p. 4.90* 

ecutttd. 
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ccuted \ Sir William Tyrrel, fir Thomas Tudf n- chap. 
ham, and John Montgomery, were conviAcd in the ^x^^- 
fame arbitrary court, were executed, and their ^"^gT?^ 
eftatea forfeited. This introduftion of martial law 
into civil government was a high ftrain of preroga- 
tive; which, were it not for the violence of the 
dmes, would probably have appeared exceptionable 
to a nation fo jealous of their Hberties as the Englifh 
were now become '. It was impoffible but fuch a 
great and fudden revolution muft leave the roots of 
difoontent and diflatisfadion in the fubjeft, which 
would require great art, or in lieu of it, great vio- 
lence, to extirpate them. The latter was more fuita- 
ble to the genius of the nation in that uncultivated age. 
But the new eftablilhmcnt ftill feemed precarious 
and uncertain ; not only from the domeftic difcon- 
tencs of the people, but from the efforts of foreign 
powers. Lewis, the eleventh of the name, had fuc- 
ceeded to his father Charles in 1460 ; and was 
led, from the obvious motives of national intereft, 
to feed the flames of civil difcord among fuch danger- 
ous neighbours, by giving fupport to the weaker 
party. But the intriguing and politic genius of this 
prince was here checked by itfelf : Having attempt- 
ed to fubdue the independent fpirit of his own vaf- 
fals, he had excited fuch an oppofition at home, as 
prevented him from making all the advantage which 
the opportunity afforded, of the diffenfions among 
the Englifli. He fent, however, a fmall body to 
Henry's afliftance under Varenne, fenefchal of 
Normandy *" J who landed in Northumberland, and ^^^^ 
got pofleffion of the caftle of Alnewic : But as the 
indefatigable Margaret went in perfon to France, 
where Ihe folicited larger fupplies and promifed 
Lewis to deliver up Calais if her family Ihould 

fc W. d« Wyrccftcr, p. 491. Hall, fol. itg. Grafton, p, 65*. 
Fabiao, fol. tic. Fragm. ad finem T. Sproci. 
* See note [Hj at the end of the volume. 
^ Monftrtleti vol. iH. p. 95. 
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by his means be reftored to. the throne of England; 
he was induced to fend along with her a body of 
14.64.. aocx) men at arms, vhich enabled her to take the 
field, and to make an .inroad into England. Though 
reinforced by a aurnerous train of adventurers from 
Scotland, and by^many partifans of the family of 

asthApril. Lancafter ; flie received -a check ♦at Hedgley-more 
from lord Montacute, or Montague, brother to the 
earl of Warwic, and warden of the eaft marches 
between Scotland and England. Montague was fo 
encouraged witli this fuccefs, that, while a numerous 
reinforcement was on their march to join him by 

Battle of orders from Edward, he yet ventured, with his own. 

'T^th Ma ^^o^ps alone, to attack the Lancaftrians at Hexham ; 

*^ ' and he obtamed a complete victory over them. The 

duke of Somerfet, the lords Roos and Hungerford, 
'vyere . taken in the purfuit, and immediately be- 
headed by martial law at Hexham. Summary juf- 
tice was in like manner executed at Newcaftle on 
fir Humphrey Nevil and feveral other gentlemen^ 
All thofe who were fpared in the field fufFered on 
the fcaffold ; and the utter extermination of riieir 
adverfaries was now become the plain objeft of the 
^ork party i a conduft which received but too plau- 
fible an apology from the preceding praftice of the 
Lancaftrians. 

The fate of the unfortunate royal family, after 
this defeat, was Angular. Margaret, flying with her 
fon into a foreft, where (he endeavoured to conceal 
heifelf, was befet, during the darknefs of the night, 
by robbers, who, either ignorant or regardlefs of her 
quality, defpoiled her other rings and jewels^ and 
treated her with the utmoft indignity. The pani- 
tion of this rich booty raifed a quarrel annong them ; 
and while their attention was thus engaged, flie took 
the opportunity of making her efcape with her fon, 
into the thickeft of the foreft, where fhe wandered 
' for fome time, overfpent with hunger and fatigue, 
and funk with terror and afflidion. While in this 

wretched 
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Wretched condition, ^Ihe faw a robber approach with ^ ^ ^.^•' 
his naked fword ; and finding chat (he had no means- ^^^I'y 
of cfcape, Ihe fuddenly embraced the refolution of iVf<4. 
trufting entirely for procedion to his faith and gene- 
rofity. -She advanced towards him; and prefenting 
to him^ the young prince, called out to him, Herey 
my friend^ I commit to your care the Jafeiy of your 
king's f on; The man, whofe humanity and gene- 
rous fpirit had been obfcured, not -entirely loft, by 
his vicious courfe of life, was ftruck with the fingq- 
larity of the event, was charmed with the confidence 
repofed in him ; and vowed, not only to abtlain 
from all injury againft the princefs, but to devptc 
himfelf entirely to her fervice^ By his means fhc 
dwelt fome time concealed in the foreft, and was ^t 
laft conducted to the fea-coaft, whence Ihe made her 
cfcape into Flanders. She pafled thence into her fa- , 
ther's court, where ftie lived fcveral years in privacy 
and retirement. Her hufband was not fo fortunate 
or fo dexterous in finding the means of efcape. 
Some of his friends took him under their protec- 
tion, and conveyed him into Lancafbire ; where he 
remained concealed during a twelvemonth ; but he 
was at laft detefted, delivered up to Edward, and 
thrown into the Tower ". The fafety of his perform 
was owing lefs to the generofity of his enemies, than 
to the contempt which they had entertained of his 
courage and his underftanding. 

The imprifonment of Henry, the expulfion of 
Margaret, the execution and confifcation of {ill the 
n)oft eminent Lancaftrians, feemed to give full fe* 
curity to Edward's -government; whofe title by 
Wood being now recognifed by parliament, and. 
univerfally fubmitted to by the people, was no 
longer in danger of being impeached by any anta- 
gionill. In this profperous fituation, the king dcli- 

' Monftrclet, vol. iii. p. 96. 

^ HalJ> foi. 19X. Frafgno. ad fincm Sprotti. 

' ToL. III. O vercd 
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c H A P« vcrcd himfclf up, without control, to thofc pica- 
^^^^^ ^^ furcs which his youth, his high fortune, and his nar- 
1464, tund temper invited him to enjoy j and the cares of 
royally were lefs attended to, than the diflSpation of 
amufement or the allurements of ^aflfion. The 
cruel and unrelenting fpirit of Edward, though 
enured to the ferocity of civil wars, was at the fame 
time extremely devoted to the fofter paflions, which, 
without mitigating his fevere temper, maintained a 
great influence over him, and ihaied his attachment 
with the purfuits of ambition and the third of mi- 
litary glory. During the prefent interval of peace^ 
he lived in the moft familiar and fociable manner 
with his fubjeds ", particularly with the Londoners ; 
and the beauty of his perfon, as well as the gallantry 
of his addrcfs, which, even unaffifted by his royal 
dignity, would have rendered him acceptable to the 
fair, facilitated all his applications for their favour. 
This eafy and pleafurable courfe of life augmented 
every day his popularity among all ranks of men : 
He was the peculiar favourite oTthe young and gay 
of both fexes.' The difpofition of the Englifli, lit- 
tle addiftcd to jealoufy, kept them from taking um- 
brage at thefe liberties: And his indulgence in 
amufements, while it gratified his inclination^ was 
thus become, without defign, a means of fupport- 
ing and fecuring his government. But as it is dif- 
^ ' ficult to confine the ruling paflion within drift rules 
of prudence, the amorous temper of Edward led him 
into a fnare, which proved fatal to his repofe, and to 
the dability of his throne. 
Kind's jAQiTELiNE of Luxcmbourg, dutchcfs of Bed- 

n>?n^*ip ford, had, after her hufband's death, fo far facri-* 
lady EH. fi^ed her ambition to love, that fhe efpoufcd; in fe- 
zabeth cond marriage, fir Richard Woodeville, a private 
^^^* gentleman, to whom ihe bore feveral chil^en i and 
among the rcRj Elizabeth, who was remarkable fof 

»* Polyd. Virg. p. 513. Bioii4t* 

the 
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the grace and beauty of her pcrlbn, as. well as for c H A F. 
other amiable accomplithments. This young lady ^J?^^^ 
had married fir John Gray of Groby, by whom flie 1^4. 
had children ; and her hufband being flain in the fe- 
cond batde of St. Albans, fighting on the fide of 
Lancafter^ and his eftace being for that reafon con« 
fifcated, his widow retired to live with her father, at 
his feat of Grafton in Northamptonihire. The king 
came accidentally to the houfe after a hunting party, 
in order to pay a vifit to the dutchefs of Bedford ; 
and as the occafion feenied favourable for obtaining 
fome grace from this gallant monardi, the young 
widow flung herfelf at his feet, and with many tears 
entreated him to take pity on her impoverifhed and 
diftreflfed children. The fight of fo much beauty in 
affli£lion ftrongly affected the amorous Edward; 
love ftole infenfibly into his heart under the guife of 
compaflion ; and her forrow, fo becoming a virtuous 
matron, made his efteem and regard quickly corre- 
spond to his afFeftion. He raifed her from the ground 
with aifurances of favour ; he found his paffion in- 
creafe every moment by the converfation of the ami- • 
able objeft $ and he was foon reduced, in his turn, to 
the polhirc and ftyle of a fupplicant at the feet of 
Elizabeth. But the lady, either averfe to difhonour- 
able love from a fenfe of duty, or perceiving that 
the impreflTion which ihe had made, was fo deep as 
to g^ve her hopes of obtaining the higheft elevation, 
obftinately refufed to gratify his paffion -, and all the 
endearments, carefTes, and importunities of the 
young and amiable Edward, proved fiuitlefs againft 
her rigid and inflexible virtue. His p^on, irri- 
tated by oppofition, .and increafed by his veneration 
for fuch honourable fentiments, carried him at laft 
beyond all bounds of reafon ; and he offered to fhare 
his throne, as well as his heart, with the woman^ 
whofe beauty of perfon and dignity of charafter 
&emed fo well to entitle her to both. The marriage 
0^2 was 
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was privately celebrated at Grafton*. The fccrct 
was carefully kept for fome time : No one fufpeftcd, 
that fo libertine a prince could facrifice fo much to 
a romantic paflion : And there wer? in particular 
ftrong reafons, which at that time rendered this ftcp 
to the higheft degree dangerous and imprudent. 

The king, .defirous to lecure his throne, as well 
by the profpeft of iffue, as by foreign alliances, had, 
a- little before, determined to make application to 
fome neighbouring princefs j and he had caft his eye 
on Bona of Savoy, fifter of the queen of France, 
who, he hoped, would, by her marriage, enfure 
him the friendfliip of that power, which was alone 
both able and inclined to give fupport and afllftance 
to his rival. To render the negociation more luc- 
ceftful, the earl of Warwic had been difpatched to 
Paris, where the princefs then refided ; he had de- 
manded Bona in marriage for the king ; his pro- 
pofals had been accepted ; the treaty was folly 
concluded ; and nothing remained but the ratifica- 
tion of the terms agreed on, and the bringing over 
the princefs to England '. But when the fecrct of 
Edward's marriage broke out, the haughty earl, 
deeming himfclf affronted, both by being employed 
in this fruitlefs negociation, and by being kept a 
ftranger to. the king's intentions, who had owed 
every thing to his friendfhip, immediately returned 
to England, inflamed with rage and indignation. 
The influence of paflion over fo young a man as 
Edward might have ferved as an excufe for his im- 
prudent conduft, had he deignfed to acknowledge his 
error, or had pleaded his weaknefs as an apology : 
But his faulty fhame or pride prevented him from fo 
much as mentioning the matter to Warwic ; and that 
nobleman was allowed to depart the couit, full of 
the fame ill-humour and difcontent which he brought 
to it. 

• Hall, fol. 193. Tabian, fol. 216. P Hall, fol. 193. 

Habington, p. 4.37. Hollingihcd, p. 667, Gi-aftoii, p. 665. Polyd. 
Virg. p. 5I3, 
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Every incident now tended to widen the breach char, 
between the king and this powerful fubjeft. The ^ -^-j 
queen, who loft not her influence by marriage, was 1466. 
equally folicitous to draw every grace and favour to 
her own friends and kindred, and to exclude thofe • 
of the earl, whoni fhe regarded as her mortal enemy. 
Her father was created earl of Rivers: He was 
made treafurer in the room of lord Mountjoy ^ : He 
was invefted in the office of conftable for life ; and 
his Ion received the furvivance of that high dignity '. 
The fame young nobleman was married to the only 
daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great eftate of 
that family, and had the title of Scales conferred 
upon him. Catharine, the queen's fifter, was mar- 
ried to the young duke of Buckingham, who was a 
ward of the crown • : Mary, another of her fifters, 
cipoufed William Herbert, created earl of Hunt- 
ingdon : Ann, a third fifter, was given in marriage 
to the fon and heir of Gray lord R u thy n, created 
carl of Kent ^ The daughter and heir of the duke 
of Exeter, who was alfo the king's niece, was 
contrafted to fir Thomas Gray, one of the queen's 
fons by her former huft)and ; and as lord Montague 
was treating of a marriage between his fon and this 
lady^ the preference given to young Gray was 
deemed an injury and affront to the whole femily 
of Ncvil. 

The earl of Warwic could not fufFer with pa- 
tience the leaft diminution of that credit which, he 
had long enjoyed, and which he thought he had 
merited by fuch important fervices. Though he 
had received fo many grants from the crown, that 
the revenue arifing from them amolinted,^ be- 
fides his patrimonial eftare, to 80,000 crowns a-year, 
according to the computation of Philip de Co- 
mines "j his ambitious Ipirit was ftill diffatisfied, fo 

% W. Wyrceft«r, p. 506. ' Rymer, vol. xi. p. 581. 

« W. Wyrccfter, p. 505. ^ Ibid. p. 506. 
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C H A P. long as he faw others furpafs him in authority and 
y^jl'^ influence with the kme''* Edward alfo, jealous of 
1466. that power which had kipported him, and which he 
himfelf had contributed ftill higher to exalt, was 
well pleafed to raife up rivals in credit to the earl 
of Warwic j and he juftified, by this political view, 
his extreme partiality to the queen's kindred. But 
the nobility of England, envying the fuddcn growth 
of the Woodevilles *, were more inclined to take 
part with Warwic's difcontent, to whofe gran- 
deur they were already accuftomed, and who had 
reconciled them to his fuperiority by his gracious 
and popular manners. And as Edward obtained 
from parliament a general refumption of all grants 
which he had made (ince his accefllbn, and which 
had extremely impoVeriflied the crown ''j this aft, 
though it palled with fome exceptions, parti(^ularly 
one in favour of the earl of Warwic, gave a ge- 
neral alarm to the nobility, and difgufted many, 
even zealous partifans of the family of York. 

But the moft confiderablc affociate that Warwic 
acquired to his party, was George duke of Cla- 
rence, the king's fecond brother. This prince 
deemed himfelf no Icfs injured than the other gran- 
dees, by the uncontrolled influence of the queen 
and her relations ; and as his fortunes were ftill left 
on a precarious footing while theirs were fully eiia- 
blifhed, this negleft, joined to his unquiet and reit- 
lefs ipirit, inclined him to give countenance to all 
the malcontents *. The favourable opix>rtunity of 
gaining him was eipied by the earl of W arwic, who 
ofiered him in marriage his elder daughter, and 
co-heir of his immenle fortunes; a fettlement 
which, as it was fuperior to any that the king him- 
felf could confer ujpon him, immediately attached 
him to the party of the earl \ Thus an extenfive 

^ Polyd. Virg. p. 514. x Hift. Croyl. cont. p. 539. 

r W. Wyrcettcr, p. 50^. » Grafton, p. 673. 

^.\y^' Wyrccfter, p. 511. Hall, fol. zoo, Habington, p, 439. 
Holhngflicd, p. 671. Polyd. Vii^, p. 515, » r ^ 
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and dangerous combination was infcnfibly formed C H A ?• 
againft hdward and his miniftry. Thqugh the ^^"^ 
immediate obje<ft of the malcontents was not to 1466.* 
overturn the throne, it was difficult to forefce the 
extremities to which they might be carried : And 
as oppofition* to government was ufually in thofe 
ages profccuted by force of arms, civil convulfions 
and diforders were likely to be foonthe refiilt of 
thefe intrigues and confederacies. 

While this cloud was gathering at home, Ed- AiKancc 
ward carried his views abroad, and endeavoured to ^^ *^ 
fecure himfclf againft his factious nobility by enter- Burgwi« 
* ing into foreign alliances. The dark and dan- «iy. 
gerous ambition of Lewis XL the more it was 
known, the greater alarm it excited among his 
neighbours and vafTals ; and as it was fupported by 
great abilities, and unreftrairied by any principle of 
Sith or humanity, they found no fecurity to them- 
ielves but by a jealous combination againft him. 
Philip duke of Burgundy was now dead : His rich 
and extenfive dominions were devolved to Charles 
his only fon, whole martial difpofition acquired him 
the fimame of Boldy and whofe ambition, more 
outrageous than that of Lewis, but feconded by le(s 
power and policy, was regarded with a more favour- 
able eye by the other potentates of Europe. The 
oppofition of interefts, and ftill more, a natural 
antipathy of charaftcr, produced a declared animo- 
fity between thefe bad princes; and Edward was 
thus fecure of the iincere attachment of either of 
them, for whom he (hould chufe to declare himfelf. 
The duke of Burgundy being defcended by his 
mother, a daughter of Portugal, from John of 
Gaunt, was naturally inclined to favour the houfe 
of Lancafter^: But this confideration was eadly 
overbalanced by political motives; and Charles, 
perceiving the interefts of that houfe to be extremely 

^ CoiQineti liv. ill. chap. 4.. 6.' 
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CHAP* tions^ or racher open murders^, did not ftop there : 
^ ^^1'^ The northern rebels, fending a party to Grafton, 
1469. ieized the earl of Rivers and his fon John ; men 
who had become obnoxious by their near relation 
to the king, and his partiality towards them : And^ 
they were immediately executed bjf orders fix)m fir 
John Coniers*. 

There is no part of Engli(h hiftory fince the 
Conqueft fo obfcure, fo uncertain, fo litde authentic, 
or confiftent, as that of the wars between the two 
Rofes: Hiftorians differ about many material cir- 
cumftances ; fome events of the utmoft con(equence, 
in which they almoft all agree, are incredible Jhd 
contradicted by records'; and it is remarkable^ that 
this profound darknefs falls upon us juft on the eve 
of the reftoration of letters, and when the art of 
printing was already known in Europe. AU we 
can diftinguifh with certainty through the deep 
cloud which covers that period, is a fcene of horror 
and bloodihed, favage manners, arbitrary execu* 
tions, and treacherous, difhonourable conduct in all 
parties. There is no pofTibility, for inftance, of 
accounting for the views and intentions of the earl 
of Warwic at this time. It is agreed that he refidcd, 
together with his fon-in-law the duke of Clarence, 
in his government of Calais, during the commence- 
ment of this rebellion; and that his brother Mont« 
ague adted with vigour againft the northern rebels. 
We may thence prcfume, that the infurreftion had 
not proceeded from the fecret counfels and inftiga- 
tion of Warwic ; though the murder committed bjr 
the rebels on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemy» 
forms, on the other hand, a violent prefumption 
againft him*. He and Clarence Came over to £ng- 
iand, offered their fervice to Edward, were received 
without any fufpicion^ were entrufted by him in the 
higheft commands S and ftill perfevered in their 

« Fabian, fol.sij. ' See note [I] at tbeendof thevolttiiie« 

f Rymer, vol* xi, p. 647. 6499 6{o« 
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fidelity. Soon after, we find the rcbck quieted and ^ H a P* 
difperled by a general pardon granted by Edward ^J"^l *j, 
from the advice of the earl of Warwic: But why fo 1469, 
courageou^a prince, if fecure of Warwic's fidelity, 
ihould have graj^ted a general pardon to men who 
had been guilty of fuch violent and perlbnal out- 
rages againil him, is not intelligible ; nor why that 
nobleman, if unfaithful, fhould have endeavoured 
to appeafe a rebellion, of which he was able to 
make fuch advantages. But it appears that, after 
this infurredion, there was an interval of peace, 
during which the king loaded the family of Nevil 
with honours and favours of the higheft nature: He 
made lord Montagu^ a marquis by the fame name : 
He created his fon George duke of Bedford ' : He 
publicly declared his intention of marrying that 
young nobleman to his eldeft -daughter Elizabeth^ 
who, as he had yet no (bns, was prefumptive heir 
of the crown : Yet we find that loon after, being ' 
invited to a feaft by the archbifiiop of York, a 
younger brother of Warwic and Montague, he en- 
tertained a fudden fufpicion that they intended to 
leize his perfon or to murder Kim: And he ab^ 
jruptly left the entertainment*. 

Soon after, there broke out another rebellion, «47^ 
which is as unaccountable as all the preceding 
events; chiefly becaufe no fufficient reafbn is affigned 
for it, and becaufe, fo far as it appears, the family 
of Nevil had no hand in exciting and fomenting it. 
It arofe in Lincolnfhire, and was headed by fir Ro- 
bert Welles, fon to the lord of that name. The 
army of the rebels amounted to 30,000 men; but 
lord Welles himfelf, far from giving countenance 
to them, fled into a fanAuary, in order to fecure his 
peribn againft the king's anger or fufpicions. He 
was allured from this retreat by a promife of fafety; 

H Cotton, p. 7«s. i Fragm* Ed, IV, ad fin, Sprottu 
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c^^P. andwasfoon after, notwithftanding this aflurance, 

^ _^^ * . beheaded along with fir Thomas Dymoc, by orders 

1470. from Edward''. The king fought a battle with 

X3ih Mar. jh^ rebels, defeated them, took fir R#bcr Welles 

and fir Thomas Launde prifoners, and ordered 

them immediately to be beheaded. 

Edward, during thefe tranfaftions, had enter- 
tained fo little jealoufy of the earl of Warwic or 
duke of Clarence, that he fent them with commif- 
fions of array to levy forces againfl: the rebels * : 
Bxjt thefe malcontents, as foon as they left the 
court, raifed troops in their own name, ilTued de- 
clarations againfi: the government, and complained 
of grievances, oppreffions, and bad minifters. The 
unexpefted defeat of Welles difconcerted all their 
^ meafures j and they retired northwards into Lanca- 
ihire, where they expefted to be joined by lord 
Stanley, who had married the earl of Warwic's 
Waiiwic fitter. But as th^t nobleman refufed all concurrence 
Tnc^b*" ^^^^ them, and as lord Montague alfo remained 
uiflied. " Quiet in Yorkftiire j diey were obliged to dift)and 
their army, and to fly into Devonfliire, where they 
embarked and made fail towards Calais \ 

The deputy-governor, whom Warwic had left at 
Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gafcon, who feeing the 
carl return in this miferablc condition, refufed him 
admittance j and would not fo much as permit the 
duchefs of Clarence to land; though a few days 
before flie had been delivered on fliip- board of a 
fon, and was at that tinje extremely difordered by 
ficknefs. With difficulty he would allow a few 
flaggons of wine to be carried to the fhip for the 

^ Hally fol. 204. Fabian» fol. «iS. Habington, p. 441. HoU 
lingflicd, p. 674. * Rymer, vol. xi. p. 651. 

" The king offered by proclamation a reward of 1000 pounds, or 
100 pounds a year in land, to any that would Ceize them. Whence 
we may learn that land was at that time fold for about ten years 
purcbafe. See Rymer, vol* xi. p. 654. 
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life of the ladies : But as he was a man of fagaclty, chap. 
and well acquainted with the revolutions to which ^J^^l^'_f 
England was fubjeft, he fecredy apologifcd to 1470. 
Warwic for this appearance of infidelity, and repre- 
fented it as proceeding entirely from zeal for his 
fcrvice. He faid, that the fortrefs was ill fupplied 
with provifions ; that he could not depend on the 
attachment of the garrifon ; that the inhabitants, 
who lived by the Englilh commerce, would certainly 
declare for the eftablifhed government; that the 
place was at prefent unable to refift the power ofr 
England on the one hand, and that of the duke of 
Burgundy on the other; and that, by feeming to 
declare for Edward, he would acquire the con- 
fidence of that prince, and ftfll keep it in his. power, 
when it fhould become fafe and prudent, to reftore 
Calais to its ancient mafter". It is uncertain 
whether Warwic was fatisfied with this apology, or 
fufpedted a double infidelity in Vaucler; but he 
feigned to be entirely convinced by him ; and hav- 
ing (eizcd Ibme Flemilh veflels which he found 
lying off Calais, he immediately made fail towards 
France, 

The king of France, uneafy at the clofe con- 
junction between Edward and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, received with the greateft demonftrations of 
regard the unfortunate Warwick with whom he 
had formerly maintained a fecret correfpondence, 
and whom he hoped ftill to make his'inftrument in. 
overturning the government of England, and re-, 
eftabliibing the houfe of Lancafter. No animofity 
was ever greater than that which had long prevailed 
between that houfe and the earl of Warwic. His 
father had been executed by orders from Margaret : 
He himfelf had twice reduced Henry to captivity, 
had banilhed the queen, had put to death all their 

> Cominet, liv. iii. chap. 4., Hall^ foK 205. 
9 Polyd* Virg, p. 519. 
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^xxii^' moft zealous parafaos cither in the field or oft the 
^-^-1j fcafrold> and had occafioned innumeral;^le ilk to 
1470. that unhappy family. For this reafon, believing 
that fuch inveterate rancour could never admit ^ 
any cardial reconciliation) he had oot mentioned 
Henry's name, when he took arms againft Edward; 
and he rather endeavoured to prevail by n^eans of 
his own adherents, than revive a party which be 
iincerely hated. But his prefent diftreiles and the 
entreaties of Lewis made him hearken to terms of 
accommodation ; and Margaret being lent for from 
Angers, where flie then refided, an agreement was 
from common intereft foon concluded between them. 
It was ftipulated^ that Warwic Ihould efpoufe the 
caufe of Henry, and endeavour to reftore him to 
liberty, and to re-eftabli(h him on the throne; that 
the adminiftration of the government, during the 
minority of young Edward, Henry's fon, (hould be 
cntruftcd conjointly to the earl oP Warwic and the 
duke of Clarence; that prince Edward ihould 
marry the lady Anne, fecond daughter of that 
nobleman; and that the crown, in cafe of the fai- 
lure of male iflue in that prince, Ihould defcend to 
the duke of Clarence, to the entire exclufjon c^f king 
Edward and his pofterity. Never was ((onfed^acy, 
on all fides, lefs natural, or more evidentl)F the jvork 
of neceflity: But Warwic hoped, that all former 
pafTions of the Lancallrians might be loft in prefent 
political views'; and that at worft, the independent 
power of his family, and the affe£bions of the peo« 
pie, would fuffice to give him fecurity, and enable 
him to cxa6l the full performance of all the condi- 
tions agreed on. The marriage of prince Edward 
with the lady Anne was immediately celebrated in 
France. 

Edward ibreiaw that it would be eafy to diflblve 
an alliance compofed of fuch difcordant parts. For 
this purpofe he fent over a lady of great fagacity and 
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addrcfs, who belonged to the train of the diichcTs C H AF. 
of CIarent;e, and who> under colour of attending ^ _^'^ 
her nniftrefs9 was empowered to negotiate with the h;©, 
duke, and to renew the connexions of that prince 
wth his own family '• She reprefentcd to Cbrcncc, 
that he had unwarily, to his own ruin,' become the 
inftrument of Warwic's vengeance, and had thrown 
himfelf intirely in the power of his moft inveterate 
enemies; that the morul injuries which the one 
royal family had fufFered from the other, were now 
paft all forgivenefs; and no imaginary union ^f 
mterefts could ever fuflice to obliterate them -, that 
even if the* leaders were willing to forget paft 
offences, the animofity of their adherents would 
prevent a fincere coalition of parties, and would, 
in fpite. of all temporary and verbal agreements^ 
preferve an eternal oppofition of meafures between 
them; and that a prince who d^ierted his own 
kindred, and joined the murderers of his father, left 
himfelf fingle, without friends, without protedion, 
and would not, when misfortunes ineviubly fell 
upon him, be fb much as entitled to any pity or 
regard from the reft of mankind. Clarence was 
only one and twenty years of age, and feems to 
have poflefQed but a flender capacity; yet could he 
eafily fee the force of thefe reafons ; and upon the 
promiie of forgivenefs from his brother, he fecretly 
engaged, on a favourable opportunity, to defert tli« 
earl of Warwic, and^bandon the Lancaftrian party. 

DuRiKo this negotiation, Warwic was fecretly ^ 

carrying on a correlpondence of vthc feme nature 
with his brother the marquis of Montague, who 
was entirely trufted by Edward -y and like motives 
produced a like refblution in that nobleman. The 
marquis alfo^ that he might render the projeded 
blow the more deadly and incurable, refolved^ on 
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his fide, to watch a favourable opportunity for 
_ committing bis perfidy, and ftill to maintain the 

147*, appearance of being a zealous adherent to the houfe 
of York. 

After thefe mutual fiiares. were thus carefully 
laid, the decifion of the quarrel advanced apace. 
Lcwi$ prepared a .fleet to efcort the earl of Warwic, 
aod granted him a .fupply of men and money "i. 
The duke of Burgundy, on the odier hand, en- 
raged at that nobteman for his feizure of the Fle- 
xtufli'vefifels before Calais, and anxious to fupport\ 
the reigning family in England, with whom his 
* own interefts were now connected, fitted out a 
l^ger fleet, with which he guarded the Channel;' 
a(id he incefTantly warned his brother-in-^law of the 
imminent perils to which he was expoied. But 
Edward, though always brave and often aftive, had 
little forefight or penetrationw He was not fenfible 
, of his danger : He made no fuitable preparations 
agdnft the earl of Warwic ': He even laid, that 
the duke might fpare hindelf the trouble of guard- 
ing the leas, and that he wifhed for nothing more 
than to fee Warwic fet foot on Englifti ground •. 
A vain confidence in his own prowefs, joined to the 
immoderate love of pleafure, had made ^im inca- 
pable of all ibund reafon and reflexion. 
Septcm. Xhb . cvcnt foon happened, of which Edward 
Warwic foemed fo defirous. A ftorm difperied the Flemiih 
aadcia. n^vy, and left the fca open to Warwic*. That' 
J^"^^" nobleman feized the opportunity, and letting faU, 
quickly landed at Dartmouth, with the duke of' 
Qarcnce> the earls of Oxford and Pembroke; and ' 
a^fmall body of troops; while the king was in the' 
north, engaged in fupprcfling an infurrefbion which 
had been raifed by lord Fitz-Hugh, brother-in-law 

4 Comines, liv. iii. chap. 4. Hal], fbl. 107* "^ GrafcoQ, 

p..6t>r. * Gomanes, Itv. iii. chap. 5. Hall*, foU aot. 
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t» Warwic. The fcene which enfucs refcmbles more chap, 
the h&ion of a poem or romance than an event in ^ ^ ^'^ 
true hiftory. The prodigious popularity of Warwic ", 1470. 
the zeal of the Lancaftrian party, the fpirit of dif- 
content with which many were infefted, and the ge- 
neral inftability of the Engliih nation, occafioned by 
the late frequent revolutions, drew fuch multitudes 
to his ftandard, that in a very few days his army 
amounted to fixty thoufand men, and was continu- 
ally increafmg, Edward haftened fouth wards to en- 
counter him i and the two armies approached each 
other near Nottingham, where a decifive adion was 
every hour cxpeflted. The rapidity of Warwic's 
progrefs had incapacitated the duke of Clarence from 
executing Jbis plan of treachery -, and the marquis of 
Montague had here the opportunity of ftriking the 
firft blow. He communicated the defign to his ad- 
herents, who promifed him their concurrence: 
They took to arms in the night-time, and haftened 
with loud acclamations to Edward's quarters : The 
king was alarmed at the noife, and ftarting from bed, 
heard the cry of war ufually employed by the Lan- 
caftrian party. Lord Haftings, his chamberlain, 
informed ham of the danger, and urged him to make 
his efcape by fpeedy flight from an army where he 
had fo many concealed enemies, and where few 
feemed zealoufly attached to his fervice. He had 
juft time to get on horfeback, and to hurry with a 
fmall retinue to Lynne in Norfolk, where he luckily 
found forae ftiips ready, on board of which* he in- 
ftantly embarked ^, And after this manner the earl Edw. Tv; 
of Jl^arwic, in no longer fpace than eleven days «*P*^^***i 
after his firft landing, was left entire maifter of the 
kingdom. 

But Edward's danger did not end with his em- 
barkation. The Eaftcrlings or Hanfe-Towns were 

n Hall, fol. 105. t 
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CHAP, then at war both with France and England ; and 
<J"^-^^ ^^"^^ ^^P^ ^^ ^^^^^ people, hovering on the Englifh 
1470. - coaft, efpied the king's veffels, and gave chafe to 
them ; nor was it without extreme difficulty that he 
made his efcape into the port of Afcmaer in HoUand 
He had fled from England with fuch precipitation, 
that he had carried nothing of vakre along with him; 
and the only reward which he could beftow on the 
captain of the vcflel that brought him over, was a 
robe lined with fables ; promifmg him an ample re- 
compence if fortune Ihould ever become more pro- 
pitious to him *. 

It is not likely that Edward could be very fond 
ofprefenting himfelf in this lamentable plight be- 
fore the duke of Burgundy ; and that having fo fud- 
dcnly, after his mighty vaunts, loft all footing in 
his own kingdom, he could be infenfible to the ridi- 
cule which mufl: attend him in the eyes of that 
prince. The duke on his part was no lefs embar- 
raflcd how he fhould receive the dethroned mo- 
narch. As he had ever borne a greater afFeftion to 
the houfe of Lancafl:er than to that of York, no- 
thing but political views had engaged him to con- 
traft an alliance with the latter ; and he forefaw, 
« that probably the revolution in England would now 

turn this alliance againft him, and render the reign- 
ing family his implacable and jealous enemy. For 
this reafon, when the firft rumour of that event 
reached him, attended with the circumftancc of 
.. Edward^ death, he feemed rather pleafed with the 
cataftrophe ; and it was no agreeable difappointment 
to find, that he muft either undergo the burthen of 
fopporting an exiled prince, or the difhonour of 
abandoning fo near a relation. He began already 
to fay that his connexions were with the kingdom of 
England, not with the king ; and it was indifferent 
to him t/hether the name of Edward, or that of 

' Comines, lir. iii. chap. 5. 
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Henry, were employed in the articles of treaty, chap. 
Thefe fentiments were continually ftrengthened by ^^^^I'^ 
the fubfequent events. Vaucler, the deputy go- 1470. 
vernor of Calais, though he had been confirmed in 
his command by Edward, and had even received a 
penfion from the duke of Burgundy on account of 
his fidelity to the crown, no fooner faw his old 
mafter Warwic reinftated in authority, than he 
declared for him, and with great denwnftrations of 
zeal and attachment put the whole garrifbn in 
his livery. And the intelligence which the duke 
received every day from England, feemed to pro- 
mife an entire and full ietdement in the family of 
Lancafter. 

Immediately after Edward's flight had left the Henry vi. 
kingdom at Warwic's dilpofal, that nobleman reiioicd. 
haftened to London ; and taking Henry from his 
confinement in the Tower, into which he himfelf 
had been the chief caufe of throwing him, he pro- 
claimed him king with great folemnity. A parlia- 
ment was fummoned, in the name of that prince, ^ 
to meet at Weftminfter ; and as this aflembly could 
pretend to no liberty, while furrounded by fuch en- 
raged and infolent vidlors, governed by fuch an im- 
petuous fpirit as Warwic, their votes were entirely 
diftated by the ruling faction. The treaty with Mar- 
garet was here fully executed : Henry was rccognifed 
as lawful king ; but his ihcapacity for government 
being avowed, the regency was entrufted to War- 
wic and Clarence till the majority of prince Edward; 
and in default of that prince's iflue, Clarence was 
declared fucceffor to the crown. The ufual bufinefs *. 
alfo of reverfals went on without oppofition : Every 
. ftatute made during the reign of Edward was re- 
pealed ; that prince was declared to be an ufurper ; 
he and his adherents were attainted ; and in par- 
ticular Richard duke of Glocefter, his younger 
brother : All the attainders of the Lancaftrians, the 
>dukes of Somerfet and Exeter, the earls of Rich- 
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^xxn^' mond, Pembroke, Oxford, and Ormond, wercrC-^ 

y_ -^-.'_ verled ; and every one was reftored who had loft ei- 
1470. ther honours or fortune by his former adherence to 
the caufe of Henry. 

The ruling party were more fparing in their exe- 
cutions than was ufual after any revolutions during 
. thofe violent times. The only vidim of diftinftion 
was John Tibetot earl of Worcefter. This accom- 
pliflied perfon, born in an age and nation where the 
nobility valued themfdves on ignorance as their pri- 
vilege, and left learning to monks and fchoolmafters, 
for whom indeed the fpurious erudition that pre- 
vailed was bell.fitted, had been ftruck with the firft 
rays of true fcicnce, which began to penetrate from 
the fouth, and had been zealous, by his exhortation 
and example, to propagate the love of letters among 
his unpolifhed countrymen. It is pretended, tliat 
knowledge had not produced on this nobleman him- 
fdf the efFeft which lb naturally attends it, of hu- 
manizring the temper and foftening the heart ^ ; and 
that he had enraged the Lancaftrians againft him, 
by the feverities which he exercifed upon them 
during the prevalence of his own party. He en- 
deavoured to conceal himfelf after the flight of Ed- 
ward ; but was caught on the top of a tree in the 
foreft of Weybridge, was conduced to London, tried 
before the earl of Oxford, condemned, and executed. 
All the other confiderable Yorkifts either fled beyond 
iea, or took flicker in fancluaries j where the eccle- 
fiaftical privileges afforded them proteftion. In 
London alone, it is computed that no lefs than 2000 
perfons faved themfelves in this manner^ ; and among 
the reft, Kd ward's queen, who was there, delivered 
of a fon, called by his father's name *. 

Queen Margaret, the other rival queen, had not 
yet appeared in England -, but on receiving intelli- 

y Hall, fol. 410. Stowc, p. 422. « Comiaes, IIv. iii. chap. 7. 
* Hal), fuJ. 2X0. Stow«, P* 4^3* HollingflKci^ p. 677. Giattoir, 
p. 690* . 
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gcnce of Warwic's fuccefs, was preparing with C Fi a p. 
prince Edward for her journey. All the baniflicd ^^^'^ 
Lancaftrians flocked to her j and anaong the reft, the 1470, 
duke of Somerfet, fon of the duke beheaded after 
the battle of Hexham, This nobleman, who had 
long been regarded as the head of the party, had fled 
into the Low Countries on the difcomfiture of his 
friends -, and as he concealed his name and quality, 
he had there languifhed in extreme indigence. Phi- 
lip de Comines tells us ^ that he himfelf faw him, 
as well as the duke of Exeter, in a condition no 
better than that of a common beggar; till being 
difcovered by Philip duke of Burgundy, they had 
fmall penfions allotted them, and were living in 
filence and obfcurity, when the fuccefs of their party 
called them from their retreat. But both Somerfet 
and Margaret were detained by contrary winds from 
reaching England % till a new revolution in that 
kingdom, no lefs fudden and furprifing than the 
former, threw them into greater mifery than that 
from which they had juft emerged. 

Though the duke of Burgundy, by neglefting 
Edward, and paying court to the eftabliflicd govern- 
ment, had endeavoured to conciliate the friendftiip 
of the Lancaftrians, he found that he had not fuc- 
ceeded to his wifh ; and the connexions between the 
king of France and the earl of Warwic ftill held him 
in great anxiety **. This nobleman, too haftily re- 
garding Charles as a determined enemy, had fent 
over to Calais a body of 4000 men, who made in- 
roads into the Low Countries ^ j and the duke of 
Burgundy faw himfelf in danger of being over- 
whelmed by the united arms of England and of 
France. He refolved therefore to grant fome aflift- 
ance to his brother-in-law ^ but in fuch a covert 
manner as fliould give the Icaft oflTence poffible to 

i> I.iv. iii. chap. 4.. « Grafton, p. 692. Polyd. Virg. p. 511. 
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CHAP, the Englifl) government. He equipped four large 
^ ^ '^ veffels, in the name of fome private merchancsj at 
Tervcer in Zealand ; and caufing fourteen fhips to 
be fecretly hired from the Eaftcrlings, he delivered 
this fmall fquadron to Edward, who, receiving alfo 
a fum of money from the duke, immediately fet fail 
for England. No fooner was Charles informed of 
his departure, than he iflued a proclamation in- 
liibiting all his fubjefts from giving him counte- 
nance or affiftance^j an artifice which could not 
deceive the earl of Warwic, but which might fcrve 
OS ^ decent pretence, if that nobjcman were fo dif- 
pof(;d, for maintaining friendfhip with the duke of 
Burgpndy. 

Edward, impatient to take revenge on his ene- 
mies, and to recover his loft authority, made an at-r 
tempt to land with his forces, which exceeded not 
2000 men, on the coaft of Norfolk; but being 
there repulfed, he failed northwards, and difem- 
barked at Ravenfpur in Yorkfhire. Finding that 
the new magiftrates, who had been appointed by 
the earl of Warwic, kept the people every where 
from joining him, he pretended, and even made 
oath, that he came not to challenge the crown, but 
only the' inheritance of the houfe of York, which of 
right belonged to him ; and that he did not intend 
to difturb the peace of the kingdom. His partifans 
every moment flocked to his ftandard : He was ad- 
mitted into the city of York: And he was foon in 
fuch a fituation as gave him hopes of fucceeding in 
all his claims and pretenfions. The marquis of 
Montague commanded in the northern counties | 
but from fome myfterious reafons which, as well as 
many other Important tranfaftions in that age, no 
liftprian has cleared up^ he totally ncglcftcd the 
:)eginnings of an infurrediori which he ought to 
layf efteemed fo formidable. Warwic aflcmbled 
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an army at Leiccftcr, with an intention of rificeting 

and of giving battle to the enemy; but Edward, by 

taking another road^ pafled him unmolefled, and 14^ 
prefcnted himfelf before the gates of London. Had 
he here been refufcd admittance, he was totally un- 
done : But there were many reafons which inclined 
the citizens to favour him. His numerous friends, 
iffuing from their fanftuaries, were a<5l:ive in his 
caufe; many rich merchants, who had formerly 
lent him money, faw no other chance for their pay- 
ment but his reftoration ; the city- dames, who had 
been liberal of their favours to him, and who flill 
retained an affeftion for this young and gallant 
prince, fwayed their hufbands and friends in his 
favour^;" and. above all the archbifhop of York, 
Warwic's brother, to whom the care of the city was 
committed, had fecretly, from unknown reafons^ 
entered into a correfpondence with him ; and he fa- April n. 
cilitated Edward's admiffion into London. The 
niofl: likely caufe which can be affigned for thofe 
multiplied infidelities, even in the family of Nevil 
itfelf, is the fpirit of faftion, which, when it becomes 
inveterate, it is very difficult for any man entirely 
to (hake off. The perfons who had long diftin- 
guilhcd themfelves in the York party, were- unable 
to aft with zeal and cordiality for the fupport of the 
Lancaftrians ; and they were inclined, by any pro- 
fpeft of favour or accommodation offered them by 
Edward, to return to their ancient connexions. 
However this may be, Edward's entrance into Lon- 
don made him matter not only of that rich and 
powerful city, but alfo of the perfon of Henry, 
who, deftined to be the perpetual fport of fortune, 
thus fell again into the bands of his enemies ^. 

It appears not that Warwic, during his (hort ad- 
miniftration, which had continued "bnly fix months, 

f Cominetf llr. lii. chap. 7. ^ Grafton, p. 70a. 
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^-5? fr^' ^^^ ^^^^ g^^lty ^^ ^'^y unpopular aft, or had anywife 
y__ - -'^ dcferved to lofe that general favour with which he 
J47I. had (6 lately overwhelmed Edward. But this prince, 
who was formerly on the defenfive, was now the 
aggrefforj and having overcome the difficulties 
which always attend the beginnings of an infurrec- 
tion, poffeffed many advantages above his enemy : 
His partifans were aftuated by that zeal and cou- 
rage which the notion of an attack infpires ; his op- 
ponents were intimidated for a like rcafon ; every 
one who had been difappointed in the hopes which 
he had entertained from Warwic's elevation, either 
' became a cool friend or an open enemy to that no- 
bleman i and each malcontent, from whatever caufe, 
proved an accefiion to Edward's army. The king, 
therefore, found himfelf in a condition to face the 
earl of Warwic j who being reinforced by his fon- 
in-law the duke of Clarence, and his brother the 
marquis of Montague, took poll at Barnet, in the 
neighbourhood of London. The arrival of queen 
Margaret was every day expefted, who would have 
drawn together all the genuine Lancaftrians, and 
have bwught a great acceflion to Warwic's forces : 
But this very confideration proved a motive to the 
earl rather to hurry on a decifive aftion, than to 
, ihare the viftory with rivals and ancient enemies, 
who he forefaw would, in cafe of fuccefs, claim the 
chief merit in the enterprife *. But while his jea- 
loufy was all direfted towards that fide, he over- 
looked the dangerous infidelity of friends, who lay 
the neareft to his bofom. His brother Montague, 
who had lately temporifed, feems now to have re- 
mained fincerely attached to the interefts of his fa- 
mily: But his fon-in-law, though bound to him 
by every tie of honour and gratitude, though he 
Ihared the power of the regency, though he had 
been invefted by Warwic in all the honours and pa- 

i Cominesi liv, iii. chap. 7. 
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trimony of the houfe of York, refolved to fulfil the OKA p: 
fecret engagements which he had formerly taken ^^^ /'_^ 
with his brother, and to fijpport the interefts of his 1471, 
own family : He deferted to the king in the night- 
time, and carried over a body of 12,000 men along 
with him ^. Warwic was now too far advanced to 
retreat ; and as he rcjefted with difdain all terms of 
peace offered him by Edward and Clarence, he was 
obliged to hazard a general engagement. The April 14. 
batde was fought with obftinacy on both fides : The B*[n^ 
two armies, in imitation of their leaders^ difplayed and death 
uncommon valour : And the viftory remained long °( ^^^ 

WiC 

undecided between them. But an accident threw 
the balance to the fide of the Yorkifts. Edward's 
cognifance was a fun ; that of Warwic a ftar with 
rays ; and the miftinefs of the morning rendering it 
difficult to diftinguifti them, the earl of Oxford, who 
fought on the fide of the Lancafl:rians, was by mif- 
take attacked by his friends, and chafed off the 
field of battle*. Warwic, contrary to his more 
ufual praftice, engaged that day on foot, refolving 
to fliow his army that he meant to Ihare every for- 
tune with them ; and he was flain in the thickeft of 
the engagement " : His brother underwent the fame 
fete : And as Edward had iffued orders not to give 
any quarter, a great and undiftinguifhed flaughter 
was made in the purfuit". There fell about 1500 
on the fide of the viftors. 

The fame day on which this decifive battle was 
fought ", queen Margaret and her fon, now about 
eighteen years of age, and a young prince of great 
hopes, landed at Weymouth, fupported by a fmall 
body of French forces. When this princefs received 
intelligence of her huiband's captivity, and of the 
defeat and death of the earl of Warwic, her cou- 
rage, which had fupported her under fo many difaf- 

^ Grafton, p. 700. Comines, liv. lii. chap. 7. Leland^s Collef^. 
vol. ii. p« 505. ' Habington, p. 449. ^ Coroines, liv. iii. 
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trous ewntS| here quite left her; and flie immedi*- 
_ atcly forefaw all the difmal confequenccs of this ca- 
1471. lamit)r. At firft Ihe took faa&uary in the abbey of 
Beaulieu**; but being encouraged by the appear- 
ance of Tudor earl of Pembroke, and Courtney 
carl of Devonihire, of the lords Wcnloc and St. 
John, with other men of rank, who exhorted her 
ftill to hope for fucccfs, Ihe refunded her former 
ipirit, and determined to defend to the utmoit the 
ruins of her fallen fortunes. She advanced through 
the counties of Devon, Somerfet, and Glocefter, 
increafing her army on each day's march ; but was 
9t laft overtaken by the rapid and expeditious Ed- 
ward at Teukclbury, on the banks ot the S6verne, 
Battle of xhc Lancaftrians were here totally defeated : The 
bu^^/ ' carl of Devonlhire and lord Wcnloc were killed in 
4th May. thc field : The duke of Somerfet, and about twenty 
other perfons of diftindion, having taken Ihelter in 
a church, were furrounded, dragged out, and im- 
mediately beheaded ; About 3000 of their fide fell 
in battle: And the army was entirejy difperfed. 

Qu^EN Margaret and her fon were taken pri- 
foners, aqd brought to the king, who afked the 
prince, after an infulting manner^ how he dared to 
invade liis dominions? The young prince, more 
noindful of his high birth than of his prefent for- 
tune, replied, that he came thither to claim his juft 
inheritance. The ungenerous Edward, infenfible 
to pity, ftruck him on the face with his gauntlet ; 
Murder of and the dukes of Clarence and Glocefter, lord 
prince Ed- Haftii\gs, and fir Thomas Gray, taking the blow 
2xftjvray. as a fignal for farther violence, hurried the prince 
into the iiext apartment, and there difpatched him 
with their daggers "^^ Margaret was thrown into die 
Tower : King Henry expired in that confinement a 
few days after the battle pf Tcukcft)ury -, but whc- 

P Hall, fol. XI 9. Habingtqn; p. 451. Grafton, p. 706. Polyd. 
Virg. p* $%%. 9 Hally fol. an* Habington^ P* 45S* Hoi- 

Jingflipd, p. 688. Polyd. \hf. p. 530. . 
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ther he died a ];]iatural or violent death is uncertain, chap. 
It is pretended, and was generally believed, that the ^ ^j^' 
duke of Glocefter killed hirti with his own hands ' : 14,71. 
But the univerfal odium which that prince h^ in- ^*'** ^ 
curred, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate ^ ' 
his crimes without any fufficient authority. It is 
certaint however, that Henry's death was fudden ; 
and though he laboured under an ill flate of health, 
this circumftance, joined to the general manners of 
the age, gave a natural ground of fufpicion; which 
was rather increafed than diminifhed by the expofuig 
of his body to public view. That precaution ferved 
only to recal many fimilar inftances in the Englilh 
hiftory, and to fuggeft the comparifon. 

All the hopes of the houfe of Lancafter leemed 
now to be utterly extinguiftied. Every legitimate 
princeof that family was dead: Almoft every great 
leader of the part^ had perifhed in battle or on the 
fcaffbld : The earl of Pembroke, who was levying 
forces in Wales, dift>anded his army when he re- 
ceived intelligence of the battle of Teukelbury ; and 
he flied into Britanny with his nephew, the young 
earl of Richmond '• The baftard of Falconberg, 
who had levied fome forces, and had advanced to 
Juondon during Edward's abfence, was repulfcdr 
lus men deferted him ; he was taken prifoner, and 
immediately executed* : And peace bein^ now fully 
reftorcd to. the nation, a parliament was lummoned, ^* o^- 
which ratified, as ufual, all the ads of the vidor, 
and recognifed his legal authority. 

But this prince, who had been fb firm, and ac-r 
dve, and intrepid^ during the courfe of adverfity,. 
was ftill unable to refift the allurements of a pro^ 
fperous fortune 5 and he wholly devoted himfelf, 

t Comjnes. Hall, fol. %2%, .Grafton, p. 703. • Habington, 

, 454. Polyd. Virg. p. 531. f Holiingflicd, p. 6S9, 690. 693. 

Hft. CfojfU coot p. 554, 
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^"^P. as before, to pleafurc and amufemcnt, after he 
y^,^ _J_ , became entirely matter of his kingdom, and had 
1471. no longer any enemy who could give him anxiety or 
alarm. He recovered, however, by this gay and 
inofFenfive courfe of life, and by his eafy familiar 
manners, that popularity which it is natural to 
imagine he had loft by the repeated cruelties cxer- 
cifcd upon his enemies ; and the example alfo 
of his jovial feftivity ferved to abate the former 
acrimony of faftion among his fubjedts, and to re- 
ftore the focial difpofition which had been fo long 
interrupted between the oppofite parties. All men 
feemed to be fully fatisfied with the prefent govern- 
ment j and the memory of paft calamities ferved 
only to imprefs the people more ftrongly with a fenfe 
of their allegiance, and with the refolution of never 
incurring any more the hazard of renewing fuch 
direful fcenes. 
X474- But while the. king was thus indulging himfclf 

in pleafure, he was roufed from his lethargy by a 
profpeft of foreign conquefts, which it is probable 
his defire of popularity, more than the fpirit of 
ambition, had made him covet. Though he 
deemed himfelf little beholden to the duke of Bur- 
gundy for the reception which that prince had given 
him during his exile", the political interefts of their 
dates maintained ftill a clofe connexion between 
them ; and they agreed to unite their arms in making 
a powerful invafion on France. A league was formed, 
in which Edward ftipulated to pafs the feas with an 
army exceeding 10,000 men, and to invade the 
French territories : Charles promifcd to join him 
with all his forces : The king was to challenge the 
crown of France, and to obtain at leaft the provinces 
of Normandy and Guienne: The duke was to ac- 
quire Champaigne and fome other territories, and 

V Comines, liv. iii. chap. 7. 

to 
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To free all his dominions from the burthen of ho- chap. 
mage to the crown of France : And neither party was ^^^-'^ 
ro make peace without the confent of the other ''. ,474., 
They were the more encouraged to hope for fuc- 
cefs from this league^ as the count of St, Pol, con- 
Itable of France, who was mafter of St. Quintin, 
and other towns on the Somme, Tiad fecretly pro- 
mifed to join them ; and there were alfo hopes of en- 
gaging the duke of Britanny to enter into the con- 
federacy. 

The profpeft of a French war was always a furc 
means of making the parliament open their purfes, 
as fer as the habits of that age would permit. They 
voted the king a tenth of rents, or two (hillings in 
the pound ; which muft have been very inaccurately 
levied, fince it produced only 31,460 pounds; and 
they added to this fupply a whole fifteenth, and three 
quarters of another* : But as the king deemed thefe 
fums flill unequal to the undertaking, he attempted 
to levy money by way oi benevolence -^ a kind of ex- 
adibn which, except during the reigns of Henry III. 
and Richard II. had not been much praftifed in 
former times, and which, though the confent of the 
parties was pretended to be gained, could not be 
deemed entirely voluntary ^. The claufcs annexed 
to the parliamentary grant (how fufficiently the fpirit 
of the nation in this refpeft. The money levied 
by the fifteentjb was not to be put into the king's 
hands, but to be kept in religious houfes j and if 
the expedition into France (hould not take place, it 
was immediately to be refunded to the people. 
After thefe grants the parliament was diflblved, 
which had fitten near two years and a half, and had 
undergone feveral prorogations ; a practice not very , 
uflial at that time in England. 

^ Rymer, vol. xi. p. 806, 8#7, 808, &c. « Cotton, p. 696. 

700. Hii(. Croyl. cont. p. 558. "^ / Hally fol. %%6. Uabrngtoi^ 
p. 45x« Grafton, p. 719. Fabian, fol. tii. 
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^»ca^* The king paflTcd oTcr to Calais with an army of 
^^^^^ 1500 men at arms, and 15,000 archers; attended 
1475* by all the chief nobility of England, who, prog- 
Fmw?^^ nofticating future fucceffes from the paft, were eager 
to appear on this great theatre of honour *. But all 
their fanguine hopes were damped when they found, 
on entering the French territories, that neither did 
the conftable open his gates to them, nor the duke 
of Burgundy bring thenii the fmalleft affiftance. 
That prince, tranfportcd by his ardent temper, had 
carried all his armies to a great diftance, and had 
employed them in wars on the frontiers of Gcr- 
tnany, and againft the duke (5f Lx)rrain: And 
though he came in perfon to Edward, and endea- 
voured to apologife for this breach of treaty, there 
was no profpeft that they would be able this cam- 
paign to make a conjunftion with the Englifh. This 
circumftance gave great difguft to the king, and in- 
clined him to hearken to thofe advances which Lewis 
continually made him for an accommodation. 

That monarch, more fwayed by political views 
than by the point of honour, deemed no iubmiifions 
too mean, which might free him from enemies who 
had proved fo^ formidable to his predeceflbrs, and 
who, united to fo many other enemies, might ftill 
(hake the well-eftablifhed government of France^ 
* It appears from Comines, that difcipline was at this 
time very imperfedl among the Englifli ; and that 
their civil wars, though long continued, yet being 
• always decided by hafty battles, had ftill left them 
ignorant of the improvements which the military art 
was beginning to receive upon the continent *. But 
as Lewis was fenfiblc that the warlike genius of the 

* ComincR, liv. iv. chap. 5. This author fays (chap. 11.) that 
the king artfiiUy brought over fome of the richeft of his fubje^Sf wb<» 
be knew would be foon tired of the war, and would promote all pro- 
^falsof peace, which he forefaw would be (bon neceirary. 

* Comines, liv. iv. chap. 5, 
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people would (bon render them excellent foldiers^ he chap. 
^vas far from defpifing them for their prefent want of •^^^' 
experience ; and he employed all his art to detach 1475. 
them from the alliance of Burgundy. When Ed- 
ward fent him a herald to claim the crown of France^ 
and to carry him 2 defiance in caie of refufal^ fo far 
from anfwcring to this bravado in like haughty terms, 
he refdied with great temper, and even made the 
herald a confiderable prefent ^ : He took afterwards 
an opportunity of fending a herald to the Englifh 
camp s and having given him direfbions to apply to 
the lords Stanley and Howard, who he heard were 
fHcnds to peace, he defired the good offices of thefe *9th Aug. 
noblemen in promoting an accommodation with 
their nmfler ^ As Edward was now fallen into like 
difpofitions,' a truce was foon concluded oa terms 
more advantageous than honourable to Lewis. He 
ftipulated to pay Edward immediately 7 5,000 crowns, 
on condition that he fhould withdraw his army from 
France, and promifed to pay him 50,000 crowns 
a year during their joint lives : It was added, that Peace of 
the dauphin when of age Ihould marry Edward's ^*^^"*^*- 
cldcft daughter •*• In order to ratify this treaty, the 
two monarchs agreed to have a perfonal interview ; 
and for that purpofe fuitable preparations were made 
at Pecquigni, near Amiens. A clofe rail was drawn 
acrofs a bridge in that place, with no larger inter- 
vals than would allow the arm to pafs ; a precau- 
tion againft a fimilar accident to that which befel the 
duke of Burgundy in his conference with the dau- 
phin at Montercau. Edward and Lewis came to the 
oppolite fides; conferred privately together; and 
having confirmed their friendfliip, and interchanged 
many mutual civilities^ they foon after parted \ , 

^ Comines, liv. iv. thap. 5. Hall, fol. izj» ^ Comines, Hv. hr. 
chap. 7. ' Rymer, voLxii. p. x;. ^ ComiiKs^ liv. ir. 

chap, f • 
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CHAP. Lewis was anxious not only, to gain the kiag's 
^^^^' . friendfhip, but alfo that of the nation, and of all the 
,475. confiderablc pcrfons in the Englilh court. He bc- 
ftowed pcnfions, to the amount of 16,000 crowns a 
year, on fevcral of the king's favourites; on lordHaf- 
tings two thoufaiid crowns ; on lord Howard and 
others in proportion ; and thefe great minifters were 
not alhamed thus to receive wages from a foreign 
prince ^ As the two armies, after the conclufion of 
the truce, remained fome time in the neighbourhood 
of each other, the Englifli were not only admitted 
freely into Amiens, where Lewis refided, but had alfo. 
their charges defrayed, and had wine and yiduals 
furniQied them in every inn, without any payment's 
being demanded. They flocked thither in fuch mul- 
titudes, that once above nine thoufand of them were 
in the town, and they might have made themfelvcs 
mafters of the king's perfon ; but Lewis concluding, 
from their jovial and diflblute manner of living, that 
they had no bad intentions, was careful not to betray 
theleaftfign of fcaror jealoufy. And when Edward, 
informed of this diforder, defined him to (hut the gaxcs 
againft him, he replied, that he would never agree 
to exclude the Englifli from the place where he re- 
fided ; but that Edward, if he pleafed, might rccal 
them, and place his own officers at the gates of 
Amiens to prevent their returning ^ 

Lewis's defire of confirming a mutual amity widi 
England engaged him even to make imprudent ad- 
vances, which it cod him afterwards fome pains to 
evade. In the conference at Pecquigni, he had faid to 
Edward, that he wiflied to have a vifit from him at 
taris ; that he would there endeavour to amufe him 
, with the ladies j and that, in cafe any offences were 
then committed, he would aflTign him the cardinal 
of Bourbon for confeflfor, who from fellow-feeling 
would not be over and above fevere in the penances 

f Halli fol. 23 5« c CoimneSf litr* iv. chap. 9, Hall, fol. 133- 

which 
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wliach he would enjoitu This hint made deeper chap. 
impreflion than. Lewis intended. Lord Howard^ .^^-'^ 
who accompanied him bat:k to Amiens^ told him^ x^j^. 
' in confidence, that, if he were fo difpofed, it would 
not be impoflibie to perfuade Edward to take a 
journey with him to Paris, where they might make 
merry together. Lewis pretended at fim not to 
hear the offer ^ but, on Howard's repeadng it, he 
expreiied his concern that his wars with the duke 
of Burgundy would not permit him to attend his 
royal gueft, and do him the honours he intended. 
** Edward,'* faid he, privately to Comines, " is 
'^ a very handfome and a very amorous prince: 
*' Some lady 'at Paris may like him as well as he 
^^ Ihall do her ; and may invite him to return in 
<< another manner.. It is better that the fea be be- 



tween us ^." 



This treaty did verv little honour to either of 
thefc monarchs : It ditedvered the imprudence of 
Edward, who had taken his meafures fb ill with his 
allies as to be obliged, after fuch an cxpenfive ar- 
mament, to return without making any acquiiidons 
adequate to it : It fhowed the want of dignity in 
Lewis, who, rather than run the hazard of a battle, 
agreed to fubjeft his kingdom to a tribute, and 
thus acknowledge the fuperiority of a neighbouring 
prince, pofleifed of lefs power and territory than 
himfeif. But, as Lewis made intereft the fole teft 
of honour, he thought that all the advantages of 
-the treaty were on his fide, and that he had over- 
reached Edward, by fending him out of France on 
- fuch eafy terms. For this reafon he was very feli- 
citous to conceal his triumph ; and he ftriftly en- 
joined his courtiers never to Ihow the Englilh the 
leal^ fign of mockery or derifion. But he did not 
himfelt very carefully obfcrve fo prudent a rule : 
He could not forbear, one day, in the joy of his 

^ ComineSf Uv. 17. cbap. lo. fUhmgtpnf p. 469. 
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c kAT. heart, thfbv^hg oit torlic rSSSitf inm SAj finfi- 
^2^ plicity ct idwird and ^ cbuiica; «^trf h8 <»- 
rt75. chived thit he ^s overheard b;^ a Gifefin ^Wfti fiW 
ietded m finadnd. He wA ixtifn&iiSiff Itefibfe 
df his iridifcredon ; Tent i iheflagA'' to tffii gftidC- 
man ^ ihd offered hrrri fcrch advirfiii^s Jn m oWH 
Country, as engaged hTm* to rerAain in France* R 
is ,but jUA fiid hii mi I fay fht ptn^liy vf fkf 

MmivtniJ^'. ^ - 

' The moft h6notirable t^rt 61F Lewis's tS-tity Mdft 
fidward wis the ftipulation fSr tKe Hbcrtjr of qtreert 
Margaret, who^ tho\igh after the deatli of her htif-^ 
baind ahd fori, (he cotiia no longer be forrhMAlc 
to goverAm^rit; was iliB detained in cuftody bjr 
Edward, Lewis paid fifty tfiotifahd cro^rii for her 
f ahfotn i irid that prJnccfs; >frhoMd, beferi fo aiSivc 
pn the ftagc of the wor)d, and who had ei^M^rienced 
jUich a vai^i'ety of fortune, jpafled the remainder of 
W days in tranqufJlity.&fid privacy, till die year 
148!2, ^heri flie died: An* admirable prihcefti bbt 
more ilhiftrious by her untfeuHted IJIirrt in adVeffty, 
than by her rnoderatib^ 'in profperity. She IHcmi 
heither to hdvfe enjoyed the vifnies, iidr been fob- 
jeft to the weaknefTe^, of her fex j knd^ was aj 
much teinted with the ferocity as endowed with flib 
courage of that barbarous age in which flie lived. 

Thouch Edward had To little Veafon to be- fatif^ 
ficd with the condud of the duke of Burgundy, he 
referved to that prince a power of accecfihg to th'e 
treaty of Pecquigni : But Charles, , when the oflef 
was made him, haughtily replied, that he was able 
to fupport hihirelf without the affiftarice 6f England, 
and that he would make no peace with Lewis till 
threfc months after Edward's return into his own 
country. This prince poflefled all the arhbition and 
"courage elf a conqueror ; btit being defeftiVe in po- 
•ficyand jprudehtfe, quafititJs no lefs eflcritial, hfe was 

* Coinincs, liV. iii. chap, xb, 

^' • • ' • unfortunate 
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ikCpilk^y mi wl|o, tlj9!9gli l)rav? md Ircp, ^^d • 
j^^hel5{9 b^o 49 ^ fl^ann^r qv^rlpfgiied iii tjjye jgejier^l 
/y^nj 1^ Eur<;^. This ^vcni:^ ' wWf b happ? Ac^d 
ill thf y^v i477» prp4"??4.f 8rcii.t jJter^^on m tl^c 
yievs of ^ the priqcfs, ajtid w^» ^ttcnt^ed yntfi 
conlcqveiices whiqb Jt^w fpk /ctf- rnaay jgcncrationy. 
CiwJes iefc only one 4apghter, Niary, by his firfb 
wifci ^d this priQCjqfs being hpr pf hi? opulpjjit 
.^4 nten^ive domioions^ w^s co:grt?d by ^ .t})e 
pocentaqes W" Chr^ft^pdom, who «>tttendcd for tijc 
pofl^flSoA Qf fo xiqh a prize. JLfewjbsj the j^icad pf 
herfaipilyj might, by .a proper applic^tipnjjiave pb- 
4:jun/9d ,thi$ iip^aFch fpr ji^ dauphin, and haye thereby 
united to the crown of France all, the provinces of 
.tl|e Low Countries, together with Burgundy, Artoi3> 
and Pic^dy » ?vhich would ^t once h^v^e ^ender^d 
.his kin^opfi an ovennatch for all its i^eighjbours. 
,3ut ^ man ;$^hoUy innerefted is ^ rare. as xuie entirejy 
.endowed with the oppolltie qyaUtyi and X^ewis^* 
though impregnable to all the Tc^tiipents of gene- 
rofity gnd friendlhip, was, on this occafiop, carried 
from the road of true policy by the paffions of ani- 
;inoflty and revenge. He bad imbibed fo'deep a 
. hatred tc^ the houfe of Burgundy, that lie rat.hj^r 
choie to fubdue the princefs by arms, than ur^ite her 
Jto his fan^ily by marrii^ge: He conquered the duchy 
of JBurgundy and that part of Picardy, which had 
-been ceded to Philip the Good by the treaty of 
.Arras : 3vt he thereby forced the ftates of the Ne- 
therlands to beftow their fovereign in marriage on 
Maxin(¥Mw of Auftria, fon of die emperor Frederic, 
from whp9i they looked for protefUon in their pre- 
^nt diftreffes : And by thefe means France loft the 
pppprtunity, .whiqh ihe never could recal, of making 

t;hat important acquifition of power and territory. 

• 

(F Comines, liv. r. chap* S. 
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c H A^. DintiNG this intcrcfting crifis, Edward wa$-nO 
\J^-'_r ^^^* drfcftivc in pdicy, and was nO Icfi 2&usted by 
B477* private paifionsj unworthy of a fovereign and a 
ftatefman. Jesdouiy of his brother Clarence had 
caufed him to negleft the advances which were made 
of marrying that prince, now a widower, to the 
heirefs of Burgundy ' ; and he fent her propofals 6( 
eQx>ufing Anthony earl of Rivers, brother to his 
queen, who ftill retained an entire afcendant over 
him. But the match was rejeftcd with diidain ■*; 
and Edward, refcnting this treatment of his bro* 
thef in-law, permitted France to proceed without 
interruption in her conqucfts over his defencelefs 
ally. Any pretence fufficed him for abandoning 
himfelf entirely to indolence and pleafure, which 
were now become his ruling paflions. The only 
objcft which divided his attention,* was the improv- 
ing of the public revenue, which had been dilapi- 
dated by the ncceffities or negligence of his prede- 
, ceffors ; and fome of his expedients for that purpofe^ 
• ^ though unknown to us, were deemed, during the 
time, oppreffive to the people *". The detail of pri- 
vate wrongs naturally efcapes the notice of hiftory; 
but an a£k of tyranny, of which Edward was guilty 
Jn his own family, has been taken notice of by all 
writers, and has met with general and dcferved 
cenfure. 
Trial and The dukc of Clarcncc, by all his fcrvices in dc- 
SrX*'**" fcrting Warwic, had never been able to regain the 
duke of ^king's friendfhip, which he had forfeited by his for- 
Clarence. nier Confederacy with that nobleman. He was ftill 
^ regarded at court as a man of a dangerous and a 
. fickle character i and the imprudent opennefs and 
violence of his temper, though it rendered him 
much lefs dangerous, tended extremely to muldply 
his enemies, and to incenfe them againft him. 

1 Polyd. Virg. Hall, fol. 240. HoUngfhed, p. 703. HabiogtOB, 
p. 4.74.. Graiion> p. 742. » Hall^ tol. 146. 

^ * Ibid, a4i. ilift. Croyi. a>At« p. 559. 
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Among others, he had had the misfortune to give ^^^^* 
difplealure to the queen herfelfi as well as to his > --'^ 
brother the duke of Glocefter, a prince of the deep- h;^ 
eft policy, of the moft unrelenting ambition, and 
the lead fcrupulous in the means which he employed 
^r the attainment of hisTends. A combination be- 
tween thefe potent adverfarics being fecrctly formed 
againft Clarence, it was determined to begin by 
attacking his friends ; in hopes, that if he patiendy 
endured this injury, his pufillanimity would diiho- 
nour him in the eyes of the public ; if he mads 
refiftance, and exprefled refentment, his paffion 
would betray him into meafures which might gjive 
];hem advantages againft him. The king, hundng 
one day in the park of Thomas Burdet of Arrow^ 
in Warwicfhire, had killed a white buck, which was 
a great favourite of the owner ; and Burdet, vexed 
at the lofs, broke into a paffion, and wilhed the 
horns of the deer in the belly of the perlbn who had 
advifed the king to CQipmit that infult upon hinru • 
This natural exprelHon of refentment, which would 
have been overlooked or forgotten had it fallen 
from any other perfon, was rendered criminal and 
capital in that gendeman, by the friendihip in which 
he had the misfortune to live with the duke of Cla- 
rence : He was tried for his life ; the judges and 
jury, were found fcrvile enough to condemn him; 
9nd he was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this 
pretended offence''. About the fame time, one 
John Stacey an ecclefiaftic, much conneded with the 
iduke, as well as with Burdet, was expofed to a like 
iniquitous and barbarous profecution. This clergy- 
mani being more learned in mathematics and aitro- 
pomy than was ufual in that age, lay under the im- 
. putation of necromancy with the ignorant vulgar ; 
and the court laid hold of this popular rumour to 
^Sc& his deitruftion. He was brought to his trifd 

• Habington» p. 475. Holingihedi p. 703. Sir Thorots More % 

ill Kenaety p. 4^S. 
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cg.A p. fbrjthit ittiigihary crime j niah^ bf the gl-edteft ptm 
^ -•^— '^ counttn&nced the pfofccution by their prefehfcc 5 he 
x477. wis coildfertinedi pUt'to the torture, and exfeciJted*. 
Th8 duke of Clarfchce was ahrined ^hcn ht 
fburtc! thefe ads of tyranny exfcrcifcd on all around 
him : He reflefted on the fete of the good duke of 
Glocefter in the laft reign, who, after feeing tHcmoft 
ittfaAiou.s pretences employed for the deftru6Bort df 
his neareft connexions, at laft fell himfctf ^ vift?ittt 
t6 the vertgeance of his fenethies, Buft CliatttK*j 
iiifteid of fecuring his <Dwn Ufe ^gainft the prtktA 
dan^r by fUence and referve, wte open and loud 5ft 
juftifying the inhocertce of Ilis friends, and in fex^ 
dairfiihg agkiiift the iniquity of their {ifofcfcutOrs, 
The king, highly ofFendtd %ith his fi-eedom, <* 
ufihg that pretence againft 'feim, coitiitntted him t^ 
the Tower S fummohed a *^arliameiit, aiftd d-icdliini 
U78- for his lift before the houfe of peers, rtfe^fiferccW^ 
i6thja^. '^ribunarofYhe'narion. . 

• Tirie'dtike *& 'accufe^! of arraigning |nih^icj*rf- 

tice, by maintk?nirlg the inn6cen(ie of men <vho hai 
beefi condemned in courts of judicature; 'and <^7n* 
VeigWrtg agkinft the iniqtiity of flielcin^, ^6ha8 
jgiveh orders for their profecution \ Many tafh A- 

Jii^efliofis %yei'e imputed to hifn, andfome too refieft- 
rig oh Edward's legitimacy ; but Tic was not accuftfl 
tif any overt kft of treafbn ; and even flie truth df 
^hdfe fpeeches m^ be doubted of, fmce the liberty 
'-of judgment Was taken from the court, by thcTcing's 
Appearing perfonally as his brother*^ accufer % and 
pleading the catife againft him. But a fenteriee df 
condemnation, even when thJs extraordinary cir- 
cumftance hiad not plaie, 'was a nec^eOary cbhfe- 
quence in thofe tirnes, of any profecution by the 
court or theprevailing party 5 and the diJke of Cla- 
rence was pronounced guilty by the peiers. Tfie 
houfe of 'cohfimons were ho fefe-flavifti'aftd unjuft: 

* P Jlift. Grbyl. ioftt, p. 5*61 . ^ IWd. p. $6%» 

f SiQ^'Cp p. 430. * Hiftt Croyl. coiit.ip. 56s. 
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Thqr bftth B^^oncd for the c^ccutioo of the duke, c h a p'. 
ai^ jiftcrwards p^fTed a bifl of attainder ^ainft him \ ^^ *^ 
yhc me^furcs of ^the parliatn^nt, during that age, i-^;*, - 
fiiroilh us with e^ca^i^es of a j^ahge contra^ of 
litje^pBn and fer^yility : Thcyfcriiplc to grant, and 
£metitiies refufc, }x> the ^dng .the fpialleft fupplies^ 
fhe nKjfl: ne«cci^ry for 4:he fopport of gqyerhment, 
even the moft neccffary for the maintenance of wars. 
fyv which the nation, as well as the parliament itfelC 
^p];c;i^d great ^ondneis : But they never fcruple tp 
CQ^cyr in the mo^ fiagraht ad of injuflice or ty- 
jTaony, 3yl^ich /alls on any individual, however dlf- 
j(3lAguiihed by farrtli of merit. Thefe maxims, lb 
JUDgeiierous, So opp^^te^to all jprinciples of good 
^vcrnment, fo V;qntrajy,V>.the prafticc of preferit 
j|)^|i^er^t$, fire very ren>^kab]e in all the tranfac- 
^^ons of the EnglUh .history, ipr ^nore than a cen- 
4^ry after the period in \j;hich we are now engaged. 

T/JE pnly favour which il^e. king granted his bro- i«th Feb. 
t*^^! after his condeoinatian, w4s to leave him the 
..choice pf his death ; and tve was privately drowned 
-in a butt of m^lrpefey in the I'ower : Awhiicnfical 
^4jhpice, which irpplies that he had an extraordinary 
^p^ffipn for ijjat^liqupn The dulce left two children ' 
iw ?he ^Id^T daughter of the eaVroflWarwic; a fon, 
^cr^fed^an. e^rl by his grandfather's tide, and 'a 
daxightcr, afterwards countefs of Salifbury. ' Both 
jthis,prjpce,and princefs were alfd unfortunate in their 
-Cnd, and died a violent death / a fate which for 
-^piany years attended alnrioft all the defcendants pi 
ithe royal blood in Elngiai^d. There prevails a re- 
'^rti.that a chief foyrpe of the 'violent profecutiQa 
^,pf the (jjuke of Clarence, whofe nanie was George, 
,jwas .a cufr^pt prpphecy, that the king's fon fliould 
,be mufdprcd by-.o^e, t^ie initial, letter of whofe nanic 
iiJ^SS. (j *. It is pot ixpp9Qible biit, in thofe ignorant 

* Stowe» p. 430. Hift. Croyl. cont. p. $6^, 
^ Hally fol. 239. Hollingfhed, p. 703. Grafton, p. 741. Polyd. 
Vifg. p. 537. Sir Th<Miiis ^•tt in KeQhfct/ p. 4^7. 
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CHAP, times, fuch a filly rcafon might have fome influx 
v^^^' ■ ^^^^ • ^"^ *^ ^ "^^'"^ probable that the whole ftory 
S478. is the invention of a fubfequent period, and founded 
on the murder of thefe children by the duke of Glo- 
cefter. Comines remarks, that, at that time, the 
Englifh never were without fome fuperftitious pro- 
phecy or other, by which they accounted for every 
event. 

All the glories of Edward's reign terminated widi 
the civil wars ; where his laurels too were extremely 
fullied with blood, violence, and cruelty. His ipirit 
feems afterwards to have been funk in indolence and 
pleafure, or his meafures were fruftrated by impru- 
dence and the want of forefight. There was no ob^ 
je£b on which he was more intent than to have all his 
daughters fettled by fplendid marriages, though 
moft of thefe princefles were yet in their infancy, 
and though the completion of his views, it was ob- 
vibus, muft depend on numberlefs accidents, which 
were impoffible to be forefeen or prevented. His 
eldeft daughter, Elizabeth, was cqntra&ed to the 
dauphin : his fccond. Cicely, to the eldeft fpn of , 
James III. king of Scotland; Ijis third, Anne, to 
Philip only fon of Maximilian and the duchefs of 
Burgundy : his fourth, Catharine, to John fon and 
heir to Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Ifabella 
queen of Caftile ^. None of thefe pi-ojefted mar- 
riages took place; and the king himfelt faw, in his 
life- time, the rupture of the firft, that with the dau- 
phin, for which he had always difcovered a peculiar 
tbndnefs. Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties or 
engagements, found his advantage in contraAing 
the dauphin to the princefs Margaret daughter of 
Maximilian ; and the king, notwithftanding his in- 
dolence, prepared to revenge the indignity. The 
i4St. French monarch, eminent tor prudence as well as 
perfidy, endeavoured to guard againft the blowi dnd| 

V Rjmer, vol* xi. p* |i^ 

by 
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by a proper diftribution of prefents in the court of ^ H a p. 
Scotland, he incited James to make war upon Eng- ^^i^^*^ 
land. This prince, who lived on bad tcfms with ^ 148*. 
his own nobility, and whofe force was very unequ^ 
to the cnterprife, levied an army ; but when he was 
re^dy to enter England, the barons, conlpiring 
againft his favourites, put them to death without 
trial ; and the army prefently difbanded. The duke 
of Glocefter, attended by the duke of Albany^ 
James's brother, who had been baniihed his country, 
entered Scotland at the head of an army, took Ber- 
wic, and obliged the Scots to accept of a peace, 
by which they refiened that fortrefs to Edwa^ 
This fuccefs emboldened the king to think more 
ierioufly of a French war; but while he was making 
preparations for that enterprife, he was feized with 
a diftemper, of which he expired in the forty- fecond 9^ A^.. 
year of his age, and the twenty- third of his reign : ^,5^^ 
A prince more fplendid and fhow^, than either pru- of Ed. 
dent or virtuous j brave, though cruel ; addicted to ^"^ ^^* 
pleafure, though capable of aftivity in great emer- 
gencies i and lefs fitted to prevent ills by wife pre- 
):autions, than to remedy them after they took 
place, by his yigpur and enterprife. Befides five 
daughters, ^is king left two (bns ; Edward prince 
of Wales, his fuccefibr, then in his thirteenth year, 
and Richard duke of York in his ninth. 
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CHAP. XXm. 

EDWARD V. aad JBLICHARD JH, 

!Edward V.-;— 5/^/^ of the ,court r^^ earl of 

Rivers arrefted—. — X>^kf of Glpcefter protector 
Execution of lord Hq/Hnp'-. — --^e froteSof 

aims at the crown— ^^AJfumes the crown ^ 

Murder of Edward V. and of the duke rf Tori 

^— i2/Vi>^r^iri. T-Duie of Buckingbap^ dif^ 

contented The earl of Richmond Bucking" 

bam executed rlnvafion l^the earl of Richmond 

» Battle of Bo/worth— r-^Death and cbaraSer 
tf Richard III. 

EDWARD V. 

€H AP. jpvURING the later years of Edward JV. the 

^^\^ ^ j \j nation having, in a great HieafufC, ibrgotten 

1483. die Woody feuds between the two rofes^ and pcace- 

sute of .^yy acquicfcing in the eftabliftied government, was 

the court. . ? lur ^•^' t_*i_i.- 

agitated only byfome court-mtngiies, which, being 
reftrained by the authority of die king, fcemed no- 
wife to endanger the public tranquillity. Thcfe 
intrigues arofe from the perpetual rivalfhip between 
two parties j one confifting of the queen and her 
relations, particularly the earl of Rivers her bro- 
ther, and the marquis of Dorfet her fon 1 the other 
compofed of the ancient nobility, who envied the 
fudden growth and unlimited credit of that afpiring 
family'. At the head of this latter party was the 
duke of Buckingham, a n^aq of very noble birthj 

« Sir Thomas More> p. ^%u 

of 
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^smple pofleflkms, of grett ^liance6» of fliining chap^ 
parts 5 who, tiiough he had married dxc . queen's y^^-^ 
lifter, if^ too hai^ty to n6k, in fubfcnrienqr to her ^431. 
iRclmadons^ ' and aimed rather at nuintaining an in* 
de|)ea(iept infiucnce and authority. LordJH[aflintgs» 
^ie riiamberlain^ was another leader of the iamc 
party; and as this noblcnian had, by his hoLrerj 
vnd a£ti7i^> as well as by fab approved fidelity^ acr 
«|uirhi ite ronfidence and favour <^ his mafier^ he 
i»ad been able, thotigh with ibme difBcnItyt to fopi- 
partiiimfelf againft the credit of the ^neea. The 
lords Howard and Stanley maintained a connexion 
'*ith thefe two noblemeni and brofugfat a confider^ 
aUe ttcoefSon of influence and reputation to thdr 
•party. Ail the cxher barons, who had no particular 
<oependance on the queen, adhered to the lanne ia^ 
rtste(t>; ^nd the people* in general, -from tbiir aiatuial 
iatyy a^^inft the prevailing power, bore^reat favoor 
to die caiife of thefe noblemen, 

fiioT Edward knew that, though he himiblf bad 
ibeen ^abfe to ovej^awe thofe rival fadtions, many dif- 
«>itfers might arife from their contefts idoriog Ac 
'fmnority o? his fon ; and he therefore took xare, in 
ins laft ilinefe, to fummon together feveral of the 
^leaders en both fides, and, by compofing their an- 
cient quartels, >to provide as far as poiEble, for the 
rfiJturc tranquillity of the government. After e»- 
(preffing his intJentions that his brother the duke of 
Glocefter, then abfent in the north, ffaould be.cn- 
^trufted with rthe regency, he recommended to theni 
^eace and unanimity during the tender years (of his 
Ion; reprefenoed to them the dangers which muft 
^^end tne continuance of their animofitjes.; and en- 
'gftg^ them to embrace each other with all the 
appearancre of the moft cordial reconciliadon. But 
this temporary or feigned agreement lafted no 
longer than the king'^ life : He luu^ no fooner ex* 
^red, than the jealoufies of the parties broke o«t 
(Ureih; And ea^ of dicm applied^ by feparate 

meilages. 
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^m^' meflkgcs, to the duke of Gloceftcr, and cndca* 
Y - Vj vourcd to acquire his favour and friendfhip. 
1483, This prince, during his brother*s reign, had en- 
deavoured to live on good terms with both parties ; 
and his high birth, his extenfive abilities, and his 
great fervices, had enabled him to fupport himfelf 
without falling into a dependance on either. But 
the new fituation of affairs, when the fupreme powor 
was devolved upon him, immediately changed his 
meafures ; and he fecredy determined to preferve no 
longer that neutrality which he had hitherto main- 
tained. His exorbitant ambition, unreftrained by 
any principle either of juilice or humanity, made 
him carry his views to the poflefHon of tho crown 
itfelf ; and as this objedt could not be attained with- 
out the ruin of the queen and her family, he fellj 
'without hefitation, into concert with the oppofkc 
.party. But being fenfible, that the moft profound 
diflimulation was requifite for effedting his criminal 
^ purpofes, he redoubled his profeffions of zeal and 

attachment to that princefs; and he gained fuch 
credit with her, as to influence her condud in 1^ 
point, which, as it was of the utmoft importance^ 
was violently difputed between the oppofite fafbions. 
, The young king, at the time of his fiither's 
death, refided in the caftle of Ludlow, on the bor- 
ders of Wales ; whither he had been fent, that the 
influence of his prcfence might overawe the Wellh, 
and reftore the tranquillity of that country, which 
had been difturbed by fome late commotions. His 
perfbn was committed to the care of his uncle the 
earl of Rivers, the moft accomplifhed nobleman in 
England, who, having united an uncommon tafte 
for literature ^ to great abilities in bufmefs, and va- 
^ lour in the field, was entitled, by his talents, ftiU 



T This noblerpan firft introduced the nojble art of printing into 
England. Caxton was recommended by him to the patronage of £4* 
ymrd IV. See Csiulogv\e of Royal an4 N^^le Author^, 
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more than: by ncarnefs of bk)od9 to direft the cdu- ^^^J^ 
cation of the young monarch. ^ The queen, anxious ^ ^^~ii 
to preierve that afcendant over her ibni which ihe ^^^ 
had long maintained over her hufband, wrote to the 
earl of Rivers, that he ihould levy a body of forces; 
in order to efcort the king to London, to prote^ 
him during his coronation^ and to keep him from 
falling into the hands of their enemies. The oppo* 
lite fa£iion, fenfible that Edward was now of an age 
when great advantages could be made o^ his name 
and countenance, and was approaching to the age 
when he would be legally intitied to exert in perfon 
his authority, forefaw, that the tendency cdf this 
meafure was to perpetuate their fubjedion under ^ 
their rivals : and they vehemently oppofed a refolu** 
tion which they reprefented as the fignal for renew- 
ing a civil war in the kingdom. Lord Hafting^ 
threatened to depart inftandy to his government of 
Calais': The other nobles feemed refolute to op* 
pofe force by force : And as xhe duke of Glocdter, 
on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, had declared 
againft all appearance of an armed power, which 
might be dangerous, and was nowife necefikry, the' 
queen, trufting to the fincerity of his/ friendfliip, and 
overawed by fb violent an oppofition, recalled her 
orders to her brother, and defired him to bring up 
no greater retinue than ihould be necefikry to fup- 
port the ftate and dignity of the young fovereign ''• 

The duke of Glocefter, mean while, fet out from 
York, attended by a numerous train of the northern 
^ntry. When he. reachejd Nordumpton, he was 
joined by die duke of Buckingham, who was alfo 
attended by a fplendid rednue; and as he heard that 
die king was hourly expe&ed on that road, he re- 
iblved to await his arrival, under colour of condu(%- 
ing him thence in perfon to London. The earl of ^ 

Rivers, apprekenfive that the place would be tw 

* Hift. Croyl. cont. p. 564^ 565. ' Sir T.More, |)« 483. 
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^x^m^' dcfpaired of engaging to concur in his nforpatiofl. 
' On the very day when Rivers, Qray, and Vaughan 

't+83. were executed, or rather murdered at Pomfret, by 
x3th June, (jjg advice of Haftings, the protcftor fofnmoned a 
council in the Tower ; whither that nobleman, fuf- 
pefting no defign againft him, repaired without he- 
fitation. The duke of Glocefler was capable of 
committing the moft bloody and treacherous mur- 
ders wirfi the utmofl: coolnefs and indifference. On 
taking his place at the council-table, he appeared in 
the eafiell and moft jovial hurhour imaginable. He 
feemed to indulge himfelf in familiar converfation 
with the counfellors, before they Ihould enter on 
bufinefs; and having paid fome compliments to 
Morton bifhop of Ely, on the good and early ftraw- 
berries which he raifed in his garden at Holbom, he 
begged the favour of having a di(h of them, which 
that prelate immediately difpatched a fervant to 
bring to him. The proteftor then left the council, 
as if called away by fome other bufinefs i 'but foon 
after, returning with an angry and inflamed counte- 
nance, he afked them ivhat punifhment thofe dc- 
ferved that had plotted againft his life, who was fo 
nearly related to the king, and was entrufted with 
the adminiftration of government ? Haftings replied, 
that they merited the punifhment of' traitors. Tbe/e 
traitors, cried the proteftor, are the JdYcdreJ^s^ my 
^hrother^s wife, and 'jane Shore bis mifirefs, with 
ethers their ajfociates : $ee to what a condition they 
have reduced me by their incantations and witchcraft: 
Upon which he laid bare his arm, all fhrivelled and 
, decayed. But the counfellors, who knew that this 
, infirmity had attended him from his birth, looked on 
.each other with amazement; and a:bove all lord 
Haftings, who, as he .had fince Edward's death en- 
gaged in an intrigue with Jane Shore ^ was natu- 
rally anxious conc^nihg the iffue ofthefe extraordi- 

fc Sec note [K] at the end of the vo!uin.e, , 
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nary t>rqoeedings. Certainly^ my hrd^ fiid he, if *^JL^* 
they he guilty of tbeje crimen tbeydeferve thejcv^yt . ; ^ 
fumjhmmt. And do you reply t^ me^ exclaimed, th^ 14^^* 
'^xQX!tQ;,<^x^ with your \i% and your, zxi&^'i Tm are tb^ '/ 
^bief abettor of that witch Shore : Tou (^re yourjelf f 
traitor: j{nd I Jwear by St. Paul^ that X will not 
* ditte before your head be brought me. He ftruck the 
table with his hand : Armed men ruflied in ajt the 
£gnal : The counfellors were thrown into tli^ utmpi^ 
confternatioQ ; And one of the guards^ as if by ac- 
cident or miilake, aimed a b|ow with a poU-a^ at 
lord St^eVj who, aware of the 4^g^r> flunk un- 
der the table ; and though he faved his life, received 
a fevere wound in the head in the procedtor's pre- 
fence, Haftings was feized, was hurried away, and Exwutioa 
inftantly beheaded on a timber-log which lay in the ^ulSngt. 
court of the Tower*.. Two hours after, a procla- 
mation, well penned and fairly written, was read to 
the citizens of Londpn, enumerating his ofience$» 
and apolqgifing to them, from the fucjdennefs of the 
difcovefy, for the fudden execution of that noble- 
man, who was very popular among them : But tl^e 
faying of a merchant was much talked of on the oq- 
caTion^ /yi^ho remarked, that the prodam^on was 
ccrtaiioiy drawn by the fpirit of prophecy ^. 

LoHd Stanley^ the archbiHiop of York, the bifbop 
of Ely, and other counfellors, were committed pri- 
foners in different chambers of the Tower : And the 
protedor, in order to carry on the farce of his accy- 
fadon&i ordered the goods of Jane Shore to be feized; 
and he fummoned her to anfwer before the council 
for forcery and witchcrait. But as 00 proofs which 
could be repf ived even in that ignorant agp were pro- 
duced ag^iaA iti^r, he directed her to be tried in the 
ipiritual court for her adulteries and kwdnefs ; a^d 
die 4id pcTKUice in a white fheet at Sl Paul's, before 
the wllqle peopk* Tiu$ lady was born of reputat^ 

* JJlft. Cr«yJ. cont. p. 566* ^ Sir T» Mwj ?• 49^* 
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^'ranr'* P*^fl^ ''^ London, was well educated, and married 
y_-^--'^ to a fubftantial citizen ; but unhappily, views of in- 
I4S3. terell, more than the maid's inclinations, had beeii 
confulted in the match, and her mind, though 
framed for virtue, had proved unable to refift the 
allurements of Edward, who folicited hifr favours. 
But while feduced from her duty by this gay and 
tntiorous monarch, flie ftill made hcrfelf refpeftable 
by her other virtues ; and the afcendant which her 
charms and vivacity long maintained over him, was 
'all employed in afts of beneficence and humanity. 
She was ftill forward to oppofc calumny, to proteft 
the opprcfled, to relieve the indigent j and her good 
offices, the genuine diftates of her heart, never 
waited the folicitation of prefents, or the hopes of 
reciprocal fervices. But (he lived not only to feel 
the bitternefs of fhame impofcd on her by this tyrant, 
' but to experience, in old age and poverty, the in- 
' gratitude of thofc courtiers who had long folicited 
her friendlhip, and been protected by her credit. 
No one, among the great multitudes whom (he had 
obliged, had the humanity to bring her confolation 
or relief: She languiflicd out her life in fblitude and 

* indigence : And amidft a court, inured to the moft 
atrocious crimes, the frailties of this woman juftified 
all violations of friendfhip towards her, arid all negle£b 
pf former obligations. 

The pro- Thesb afts of violence, exercifed againftall the 
Ti the**^* neareft connexions of the late king, prognofticated 
crown. the fevereft fate to his defencelels children j and after 
the murder of Haftings, the protedlor no longer 
made a fecret of his intentions to ufurp the crown- 
The licentious life of Edward, who was not reftraincd 
in his pleafirres either by honour or prudence, af- 
forded a pretence for declaring his marriage with the 
• queen invalid, and all his pofterity illegitimate. It 

* was aiTerted, that before efpoufing the lady Elizabeth 
Gray, he had paid court to the lady Eleanor Xalbot, 

' daughter of the carl of Shrcwfbury j and being rc- 

pulfed 
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pulfcd by the virtue of that lady, he was obliged, ere ^ Jl^^* 

he could gratify his defires, to confcnt to a priratc ^, ^ 

marriage, without any witnefles, by Stillington bi- 1483. 
Ihop of Bath, who afterwards divulged the fccret *. 
It was alfo maintained, that the aA of attainder 
pafled againft the duke of Clarence had virtually in- 
capacitated his children from fucceeding to the 
crown ; and thefe two families being fet afide, Ac 
proteftor reniiained the only true and legitimate heir* 
of the houfe of York. But as it would be difficult, 
if not impoflible, to prov^ the preceding marriage 
of the late king ; and as the rule, whicn excludes 
the heirs of an attainted blood from private fucccf- 
fions, was never extended to the crown ; the protestor 
refolved to make ufe of another plea ftill more 
fhameful and fcandalous. His partilans were taught 
to maintain, that both Edward IV. and the duke of 
Clarence were illegitimate ; that the duchefs of York 
had received different lovers into her bed, who were 
the fathers of thefe children ; that their refemblance 
to thofe gallants was a fufficient proof of their fpu- 
rious birth ; and that the duke of Glocefter alone, 
of all her fons, appeared by his features and counte- 
nance to be the true offspring of the duke of York. 
Nothing can be imagined more impudent than this 
affertion, which threw fo foul an imputation on his 
own mother, a princefs of irreproachable virtue, 
and then alive 5 yet the place chofen for firft pro- 
mulgating it was the pulpit, before a large congre- 
gation, and in the proteftor's pfefence. Dr. Shaw isdjuncr 
was appointed to preach in St. Paul's j and having 
chofen this paflage for his text, Baftard flips fl>all not 
thrive ; he enlarged on all the topics which could 
difcredit the birth of Edward IV. the duke of Cla- 
rence, and of all their children. He then broke 
out in a panegyric on the duke of Glocefter; and 
exclaimed, " Behold this excellent pfince, the ex- 

1 Hifl. Croyl. cost, p, 567. Cominet, Sir Thomas More, p. 4S1. 
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c H A P. rt pf^f^ image of hh noble father, the genuine dc- 

^^l ^ ^^ fcendant of the houfc of York; bearing, no lefs 

1483. " in the virtues of his mind, than in the reature*of 

** his countenance, the charafter of the gallant 

** Richard, once your hero and favourite : He alone 

*5 is entided to your allegiance : He muft deliver 

• *' you from the dominion of all intruders : He alone 
** can reftore the loft glory and honour of the na- 
** tion/* It was previoufly concerted, that as the 
• cjoftor fhould pronounce thefe words, the duke of 
Glocefter (tiould enter the church ; and it was cx- 
pefted that the audience would cry out, Gini/ave king 
Jiifbard ! which would immediately have been laid 
hold of as a popular confent, and interpreted to be 
the voice of the nation: But by a ridiculous miftake, 
worthy of the whole fcene, the duke did not appear 
till aft^r this exclamation was already recited by the 
preacher. The doftor was therefore obliged to re- 

. peat his rhetorical figure out of its proper place : 
The 'audience, lefs from the abfurd condbdt of the 
difcourfe, than from their deteftation of thefc 
proceedings, kept a profound' lilence: And the 
proteAor and his preacher were equally ^balhed at 
- the ill fuccefs of their ftratagem. 

But the* duke was too far advanced to recede from 
his criminal and ambitious purpofe. A new expe- 
dient was tried to work on the people. The mayor, 
who was brother to Dr. Shaw, and entirely in the 
protcftor's interefts, called an affembly of the citi- 
zens i where the duke of Buckingham, who poflefled 
fome talents for eloquence, harangued them on the 
prote6lor*s title to tne crown, and difplayed thofc 
numerous virtues of which he pretended that prince 
was pofleflcd. He next aflced them, whether they 
would have the duke for king ? and then ftopped, 
in expeftation of hearing the cry^ Gq4 fave king 
Richard! He was {urpri^d to obferve them filent j 
^nd turning about to the mayor afked him the rea* 
ion- The mayor replied, that perhaps they did na\ 
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underftand him. Buckingham then repe^^^d hi$ 

(^fcourfe with fomc variation; inforced the fame _ 

topics> afked the fame queftion, and was received 'i-fij. 

with the fame filence. " I now fee the caufe/' faid 

Jthc mayor ; " the citizens are not accuftomed to be 

^* harangued by any but their recorder ; and know 

** not how to anfwer a perfon of your grace's qua- 

** lity." The recorder, Fitz-Williams, was then /' 

commanded to repeat the fubftance of the duke'a f 

Ipecch J but the man, who was averfe to the office, 

took care, throughout his whole difcourfe, to have 

it underftood that he fpoke nothing of himfeif, and 

that he only conveyed to them the fenfe of the duke 

of Buckingham. Still the audience kept a profound 

filence : " This is wonderful obftinacy," cried the 

duke : " Exprefs your meaning, my friends, onc 

«* way or other : When we apply to you on this oc- 

*^ cafion, it is merely from the regard which we 

" bear to you. The lords and commons have fuf- 

" ficient authority, without your . confent, to ap- 

«« point a king : But I require you here to declare, 

'* in plain terms, whether or not you will have the 

«^ duke of Glocefter for your fovereign ?" After all 

thefe efforts fome of the meancft apprentices, incited 

by the protedor's and Buckingham's fervants, raifed 

a feeble cry, Godjave king Richard"^ ! The fenti- 

ments of the nation were now fufficiently declared : 

The voice of the people was the voice of God : And 

Buckingham, with the mayor, hallened to Baynard's a 5th June; 

caftle, where the proteftor then refided, that they 

might make him a tender of the crown. 

When Richard was told that a great multitude 
was in the court, he refufed to appear to them, and 
pretended to be apprehenfive for his pcrfonal fafety : 
A circumitance taken notice of by Buckingham, 
who obferved to the citizens . that the prince was 
ijgnorant of the whole defign. At laft he was per* 

n Sir T. More, p. 496. 
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fuaded to ftep forth, but he ftiU kept at fome dif- 
tance ; and he afked the meaning of their intrufion 
and importunity. Buckingham told him that the 
nation was refolved to have him for king : The pro- 
teftor declared bis purpofe of maintaining his loyalty 
to the prefent fovereign, and exhorted them to ad- 
here to the fame refolution. He was told that the 
people had determined to have another prince ; and 
if he rejefted their unanimous voice, thev muft look 
out for one who would be more compliant. This 
argument was too powerful to be refifted : He was 
prevailed on to accept of the crown: And he thence- 
forth afted a$ legitimate and rightful fovereign. 

This ridiculous farce was foon after followed by 
a fcene truly tragical: The murder of the two 
young princes. Richard gave orders to fir Robert 
Brakenbury, conftable of the Tower, to put his 
nephews to death; but this gentleman, who had 
fentiments of honour, refufed to have any hand in 
the infamous office. The tyrant then fent for fir 
James Tyrrel, who promifed obedience; and he 
ordered Brakenbury to refign to this gentleman the 
keys and government of the Tower for one night. 
Tyrrel chufing three aflbciates. Slater, Dighton, 
and Foreft, came in the night-time to the door of 
the chamber where the princes were lodged; and 
fending in the aflaflins, . he bade them execute their 
commiflion, while he hirtifelf ftaid without. They 
found the young princes in bed, and fallen into a 
profound flcep. After fuffbcating them with the 
bolfter and pillows, they ftiowed their naked bodies 
to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the 
foot of the ftairs, deep ir; the ground, under a heap 
offtones". Thefe circumftances were allconfeflcd 
by the adors in the following reigri; and they were 
never puniflied for the crime : Probably, becaufe 
Henry, whqfe maxims of government were ex- 
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rrcmely arbitrary, defired to eftablilh it as a principle, chap. 
that the commands of the reigning fovereign ought .^^^*. 
to juftify every enormity in thpfe who paid pbediencc 148 j. 
CO them. But there is one circumftance not {o cafy 
to be accounted for : It is pretended that Richard, 
difpleafed with the indecent manner of burying his 
nephews, whom he had murdered, gave his chaplain ; 
orders to dig up the bodies, and to inter them in 
confecrated ground ,• and as the man died foon after, 
the place of their burial remained unknown, and the 
bodies could never be found by any fearch which 
Henry could make for them. Yet in the reign of 
Charles II. when there was occafion to remove fomc 
ftones, and to dig in the very fpot which was men- 
tioned as the place of their firft interment, the bones 
of two pcrfons were there found, which by their fizc 
•cxafily correfpondcd to the age of Edward and his 
'brother: They were concluded with certainty to be 
the remains of thofe princes, and were interred un- 
^er a marble monument, by orders of king Charles*. 
Perhaps Richard's chaplain had died before he found 
an opportunity of executing his mafter's commands; 
and the bodies being fuppoied to be already removed^ 
a diligent fearch was not made for them by Henry 
In fh^ place where they had been buried. 

• l^ennct, p. 551, 
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^xxm^* 'TpHE firft aSs of Richard's adminiftration were 
^ __^ '. jt to bcftow rewards on thofe who had affiled ' 
i4«3. him in ufurping the crown, and to gain by favours 
thofe who he thought were belt able to fopport His 
fiiture government. Thomas lord Howard was 
created duke of Norfolk ; fir Thomas Howard his 
fon, earl of Surry j lord Lovel a vifcount by. the 
fame narne ; even lord Stanley was fet at liberty, 
and made fteward of the houfehold. This nobk- 
man had beconrie obnoxious by his firft oppofitiotn to 
Richard's views, and alfo by his marrying the coun* 
tcfs dowager of Richmond, heir of the Somerfet fa- 
mily ; but fenfible of the neceflity of fubmitting to 
the prefent government, he feigned fuch zeal (or 
Richard's fervice, that he was received into favour, 
and even found means to be entrufted with the ntKjft 
important commands by that politic and jealous 
tyrant. 

But the perfon who, both from the greatnefi of 
his fervicesi and the power and iplendour of his fk-^ 
mily, was beft entitled to favours under the new go- 
vernment, was the duke of Buckingham ; *and 
Jlichard feemed determined to fpare no pains or 
bounty in fecuring him to his interefts. Bucking- 
ham was defcendcd from a daughter of Thomas of 
Woodftock duke of Gloccfter, uncle to Richard II, 
and by this pedigree he not only was* allied to the 
royal family, but had claims for dignities as well 
as eftates of a very extenfive nature. The duke of 
Glocefter, and Henry earl of Derby, afterwards 
Henry IV. had married the two daughters and co- 
heirs of Bohun earl of Hereford, one of the greateft 
of the ancient barons, whofe immenfe property came 
;hus to be divided into two (hares. Onfe was in- 
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hcrited by the family of Buckingham ; the other was ^^ft^* 
united to die crown by the houfe of Lancafter, and, \^^^[j 
after the attainder of that royal line, was fcizcd as i4.8j* 
legally devolved to them by the fovereigns of the 
houfe of York. The duke of Buckingham laid hold 
of the prcfent opportunity, and claimed the reftitu- 
tion of that portion of the Hereford cftate which had 
efcheatcd to the crown, as well as of the great office 
of conftable, which had long continued by inherit- 
ance in his anceftors of that family. Richard rca-. 
dily complied with thefe demands, which were pro- 
bably the price ftipulated to Buckingham for his 
afliftance in promoting the ufurpation. That noble- 
man was inverted with the office of conftable ; he re- 
ceived a grant of the eftare of Hereford ' j many 
Other dignities and honours were conferred upon him; 
and the king thought himfelf fure of preferving the 
fidelity of a man whofe interefts feemcd fo clofely 
connefted with^thofe of the prefent government. 

But it was impoflible that friendlhip could long P"V.^ 
j'cmain inviolate between two men of fuch corrupt hamdT^' 
ftiinds as Richard and the duke of Buckingham, comcntedr 
Hiftorians afcribe their ftrft rupture to the king's re- 
fcfal of making reftitution of the Hereford dlate ; 
but it is certain, from records, that he paflTcd a grant 
for that purpofe, and that the full demands of 
Buckingham were fatisfied in this particular. Per- 
haps Richard was foon fenfible of the danger which 
might enfCc from conferring fuch an immenfe pro- 
perty on a man of fo turbulent a difpolition, and 
lifterwards raifed difficulties about the execution of his 
own grant : Perhaps he refufed fome other demands 
of Buckingham, whom he found it impoflible to 
gratify for his paft fervices : Perhaps he refolvcd, 
according to the ufual maxim of politicians, to fei2c 
the ftrft opportunity of ruining this powerful fubjeft, 
who had Dcen the principal inftrun>ent of his own 

elc- 
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CHAP, cleva^tionj and thedifcovery of tl^is intention begat 
v^^'^-. '-/ ^^^ ^'"^ difcontent in the duke of Buckingham- 
,4»j. However this may be, it is certain that the duke, 
foon after Richard's acceflion, began to form a con- 
piracy againft the government, and atten^ted to 
pvcrtlirow that ufurpation which he himfelf had fo 
zeabufly contributed to eftablifli. 
. Never was there in any country an ufurpation 
inore flagrant than that of Richard, or more repug- 
nant to every principle of juftice and public interelt. 
His claim was entirely founded on impudent allega- 
tions, never attempted to be proved, fome of them 
incapable of proof, and all of them implying fcan- 
dalous rcfieftions on his own family, and on the 
perfons with whom he was the moll nearly connedted. 
His title was never acknowledged by aRy national 
alfembly, fcarccly even by the loweft populace to 
whom he appealed ; and it had become prevalent, 
merely for want of fome perfon of diftinftion who 
might ftand forth againft him, and give a voice to 
thofe fentiments of general deteftadon which arofe in 
every bofom. Were men difpofed to pardon thefe 
violations of public right, the fenfe of private and 
domeftic duty, which is not to be effaced in the 
moft barbarous times, muft have begotten an ab- 
horrence againft him; and have reprefcnted the' 
murder of die young and innocent princes, his ne- 
phews, with whofe protection he had been entrufted, 
m the moft odious colours imaginable. To endure 
fuch a bloody ufurper feemed to draw disgrace upon 
the nation, and to be attended with immediate dan- 
er to every individual who was diftinguiflied l^ 
jirth, merit, or fervices. Such was become the 
general voice of the people; all parties were united 
m the fame fentiments; and the Lancaftrians, fo 
long opprcfled, and of late fo much difcredited, felt 
their blafted hopes again revive, and anxioufly ex- 
peded the confequences of thefe extraordinary events^ 
The duke of Buckingham, whofe family had been 

devoted 
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devoted to that intereft, and who by his mother, a ^JL|^j^* 
daughter of Edmund duke of Somerfct, was allied ^ ^ 
to the houfe of Lancafter, was eafily iiidxiced to ,4^^ 
cfpoufe the caufe of this party, and to endeavour 
the reftoring of it to its ancient fuperiority. Morton 
bi(hop of Ely, a zealous Lancaftrian, .^om the 
Icing had imprilbned, and had afterwards committed 
to the cuftody of Buckingham, encouraged thefc 
lentiments ; dnd by his exhortations the duke ca(t 
his eye towards the young earl of Richmond, as thfc 
only per fon who cottld free the nation from the tyranny 
of the prefent ufurper ''. 

Henry' earl of Richrnond was at this time de- Tiiceariof 
•tainedin a kind of honourable cuftody by the duke of ^'^'*"''"'* 
• Britanny ; and his defcent, which feemed to give him 
Ibmepretenfions to the crown, had been agreatobjedt 
of jcaloufy both in the late and in the prefent reign. 
John the firft duke of Somerfct, who was graodion 
of John of Gaunt by a fpurious branchy but legiti- 
mated by aft of parliament, had left only one daugh- 
ter, Margaret;' and his younger brother Edmund 
had (ucceeded him in his titles, and in a coiiiiderable 
part of his fortune. Margaret had eipoufed Edmund 
carl of Richniond, half-brother of Henry VI. and 
fon of fir Owen Tudor and Catharine of France, re- 
lift of Henry V. and fhe bore him only one fon^ 
who received the name of Henry, and who after 
his father's death inherited the honours and fortune 
of Richmond. His mother, being a widow^ had 
efpoufed, in fecond marriage, fir Henry Stafibrd, 
uncle to Buckingham, and after the death of that 
gentleman had married lord Stanley; but had no 
children by either of thcfe hufbands j and her fon 
Henry was thus, in the event of her death, the folc 
heir of all her fortunes. But this was not the nioft 
confideffable advantage which be had realbn to expeft 
from her fucceflion : He would reprefent the elder 

<l Hid. Croyl. cont. p. 56s. 
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C It AT. branch of the houfe of Somcrfet ; he would inhertC 
^^^"^ all the title of that family to the crown ; and thou^ 
B4Ss. its claindi while any legitinrmte branch fubfifted of 
the houfe of Lancafter, had always been much dif-- 
regarded> the zeal of fadionj after the death of 
Henry VL and the murder of prince Edward, 
immediately conferred a weight and confideratio9 
upon iu 

Edward IV. finding that all the Lancaftrians 
had turned their attention towards the young earl of 
Richmond as the objed of their hopes^ thought him 
alio worthy of his attention ; and purfued him into 
his retreat in Britanny, whither his uncle the earl of 
Pembroke had carried him after thtf batdeof Tcukef- 
bury, (o fatal to his party. He applied to Francis IL 
duke of Britanny, who was his ally, a weak but a 
good prince ; and urged him to deliver up this fugi- 
tive, who might be the fource of future difturbances 
in England : But the duke, averfe to fo diflionour- 
able a propofal, would only conient that, for the fe- 
curity of Edward, the young nobleman fhould be 
detained in cuftody; and he received an annual 
penfion from England for the iafe-keeping or the 
fubfiftence of his pnfoner. But towards the <nd of 
Edward's reign, when the kingdom was menaced 
with a war both from France and Scotland, the 
anxieties of the En^tfh court with regard to Henry 
were nujch increafed -, and Edward oiade anew pro* 
pofal to the duke, which covered* under the &ireft 
appearances, the moft bloody and treacherous inten- 
tions. He pretended that he was defirous of gaining 
his enemy, and of uniting him to his own fitfnily by 
a marria^ with his daughter Elizabeth ; and he io- 
licited to have him fent over to England, in ocd^r 
to execute a icheme which would (redound fb much 
to his advantage. Thefe pretences, fecdnded as is 
luppoAd by bribes to Peter l.andais» z corrupt 
minifter, by whom the duke was entirely governed, 

gained 
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gained credit mth the court of Britanny : H^nry ^^J^^j^* 
was delivered into the hands of the Eftglifli agents : ^,^,^ 
He was ready to embark : When a fufpicion of Ed- 141 s* 
ward's real defign was fuggcftcd to the duke, who re- 
called his orders, and thus favcd the unhappy youth 
from the imnpiinent danger which hung over hinrt. 

These fymptx)ms of continued jealoufy in the 
reigning faintly of England, both feemed tb give 
fome authority to Henry's pretenfions, and made % 

him the obje(5t of general favour and compaffion, on ^ 

account of the dangers and perfecutions to which he 
was expofed. The univerlal deteftation of Richard's 
conduft turned ftill more the attention of the nation 
towards Henry ; and as all the defcendants of the 
faouie of York were either women or minors, he 
feemed to be the only perfon from whom the nation 
could expeft the expulfwn of the odious and bloody 
tyrant. But notwithftanding thefe circumftanccs, 
which were fo favourable to him, Buckingham and, 
the bifliop of Ely well knew that there would ftill lie 
many obftacles in his way to the throne ; and that 
though the nation had been much divided between 
Henry VI. and the duke of York, while prefcnt 
poileilion and hereditary right (fcood in oppofition to 
each other; yet as foon as thefe titles i^re united in 
Edward IV. the bulk of the people had come over 
to the reigning family; and the Lancaftrians had 
extremely decayed, both in numbers and in autho- 
rity. It was therefore fuggefted by Morton, and 
readily aflented to by the duke, that the only means 
of overturning the prefcnt ulurpation, was to unite 
the opixrfite feftions, by (X>ntra6ting a marriage be- 
tween the earl of Richmond and the princefs Eliza- 
beth, ddeft daughter of king Edward, and thereby 
blending together the oppofice pretenfions of their 
femiKes, which had lb long been tfie fource of ^b- 
lic diforders and convulfions. They were fenfible 
that the people were extremdy defirous of rcpofe, 
•after fo tnany bloody and deftruftive comraotioHs ; 

that 
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'^xxm^* that both Yorkifts and Lancatftrians, who n5w lay 
■^ -^Ly wjually under oppreSion^ would embrace chis fchenic 
i4Si. With ardour; and chat the proljpeifl of reconciling 
the two parties, which was in itlelf lb defirable an 
end, would, when added to the general hatred 
againft the prefenc government, render their caufe 
abfolutely invincible* In confcquence of theie views 
the prelate, hy means of Reginald Bray, (leward to 
the countels of Richmond, firft opened the project 

^ of fuch an Union to chat lady^ and the plan appeared 

ib advantageous for her fon, and at the fame time 
fo likely to^ fucceed, that it admitted not of the leaft 
hefitation. Dr, Lewis, a Welih phyfician, who had 
• accels to the queen-dowager in her fanduary, carried 
the propofals to her ; and found,^ that revenge for 
^the murder of her brother and of her three fons, ap- 
prehenfioQs for her furyiving family, and indignation 
. i^inft her confinement, eafily overcame all her pre- 
judices againft the houfe of Lancafter, and procured 
her approbation of a ma^-riage to which tjie age and 
bi^th, as well as the pFcfent fituation of the parties, 
rfec;med fo naturally to invite them. She fecretly 
borrowed a fum of money in the city, fent it over 
co-che earl of Richmond, required his oath to cele- 
brate the marriage as foon as he fhould arrive in 
Ei^land, advifed him to levy as many foreign forces 
as po(nble> and promifed to join him on his firft ap- 
pearance, with all the friends and partifans of' her 
family. 

The plan being thus laid upon -the folid founda- 
: tions of good fenie and found policy, it was fecretly 
communicated to the principal perfons of both 
. parties in all the counties of England; and a wonder- 
ful alacrity appeared in every order of men to forward 
its fuccefs and completion. But ic was impoITible 
chat {o extenfive a confpiracy could be conduced 
in fo iecrec a manner as entirely to efcape the 
jealous and vigilant eye of Richard; and he ibo|X 
received intelligence that his enemies^ headed by 

the 
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the dlikc of Buckingham^ were forming ibme dc- ^J^^/*' 
fign againft his autnority. He immediately put ^ ^— ^ 
himfelf in a pofture of defence by levying troops in 148$^ 
the North ; and he fummoned the duke to appear 
ac court, in fuch terms as feemed to promife him a 
renewal of their former amity^ • But that nobleman^ 
well acquainted with the barbarity and treachery of 
Richard, replied only by taking arms in Wales, 
and giving the fignal to his accomplices for a gene- m^ 

ral infurre&ion in all parts of England. But at oaob^T 
that vciy time there happened to fall fuch heavy 
rainp^ fo inceflfant and continued, as exceeded any 
known in the memory of man ; and the Severne, 
with the other rivers in that neighbourhood, fwelled 
to a height which rendered them impaifable, and 
prevented Buckingham from marching bto the 
heart of England to join his aflbciates. The Welfli- 
men,, partly moved by fuperflition at this extraor- 
dinary event, pardy diftreffcd by famine in their 
camp, fell off from him; and Buckingham, finding 
himfelf deierted by his followers, put on a difguife, 
and took ihelter in the houfe of Bannifter, an old 
fervant of his family. But being detected in his Bucking. 
retreat, he was brought to the king at Salifbury ; ^^^^'^ 
and was inllantly executed, according to the fum- 
mary method pradifed in that age'. The other 
Qonipirators, who took arms in four different places, 
ac Exeter, at Salifbury, at Newbury, and at Maid- 
fione, hearing of the duke of Buckingham's mif- 
fbrtunes, defpaired of fuccefs, and immediately dlf<- 
perfed themfclves. % 

Ths marquis of Dorfet and the bifhopof Ely 
made their efcape beyond fea : Man^ others were 
eaually fortunate: Several fell into Ricjiajd's hands, 
ot whom he made fome examples. His executions 
ieem not to have*been remarkably fevere , though 
we are cold of one gentleman, William Coling- 
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CHAP, bourne, who fufFcrcd under colour of this rebellion, 
^_^Jj but in reality for a diftich of Quibbling verfcs -whidi 
14$}. he had conipofed againft Richard and his mini- 
ftcrs*. The earl of Richmond, in concert with 
his friends, had fet fail from St. Malo^s, carrying on 
board a body of 5000 men, levied in foreign parts j 
but his fleet being at firft driven back by a ftorm, he 
appeared not on the coaft of England till after the 
difperiion of all his friends ; and he found himietf 
obliged to return to the court of Britanny. 
uU- The king, every where triumphant, and fortified 
*5 o Jan- jyy jj^jg unfuccefsful attempt to dethrone him, ven- 
tured at laft to fummon a 'parliament; a meafure 
which his crimes and flagrant ufurpation had induced 
him hitherto to decline. Though it was natural 
that the parliament, in a contefl: of national parties, 
fhould always adhere to the viftor, he feems to 
have apprehended, left his tide, founded on no 
principle and fupported by no party, might be rc- 
je£led by that aflembly. But his enemies being 
now at his feet, the parliament had no choice left 
but to recognife his authority, and acknowledge his 
right to the crown. His only fon Edward,, then a 
youth of twelve years of age, was created prince of 
Wales : The duties of tonnage and poundage were 
granted to the king for life : And Richard, in order 
to reconcile the nation to his government, palled 
fome popular laws, particularly one againft the late 
praftice of extorting mo^iey on pretence of bene- 
volence. 

All the other meafures of the king tended to the 
fame objeft. Senfible, that the only circumftance 
which could give him fecurity, was to gain the con- 

3 xhc lines were 9 

7hi Rat, the Cat^ end Lwei tbtt D*g, 
Rule all EngUttd under the Hag. 

Alluding to the names of RatolilFe and Cate(by$ and to Richard*s 
arms» which were a b^ar* 
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fidencc of the Yorkifts, he paid court to the queen- chap. 
dowager with fuch art and addrefs, made fuch , ]^ 

carneft proteftations of his fincere good- will and 14.84., 
firiendfliip, that this princefs, tired of confinement, 
and defpairing of any fuccefs fronri her former pro- 
jeds, ventured to leave her fanftuary, and to ptit hcr- 
felf and her daughters into the hands of the tyrant. 
But he foon carried farther his views for the cfta- 
blilhment of his throne. He had married Anne 
the fecond daughter of the earl of Warwic, and 
widow of Edward prince of Wales, whom Richard 
himfclf had murdered; but this princefs having 
born him but one fon, who died about this time* 
he confidered her as an invincible obftacle to the 
fettlement of his fortune, and he was believed to 
have carried her off by poifon j a crime for which 
the public could not be fuppofed to have any folid 
proof, but which the ufual tenour of his condu6t 
made it reafonable to fufpeft. He now thought it 
in his power to remove the chief perils which 
threatened his government. The earl of Richmond, 
he knew, could never be formidable, but from his 
proje6led marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, the 
true heir of the crown j and he therefore intended, 
by medns of a papal difpenfation, to efpoufe, him- 
feif, this princefs, and thus to unite in his own 
family their contending tides. The queen-dowager, 
eager, to recover her loft authority, neither fcrupled 
this alliance, which was very unufual in England, 
and was regarded as inceftuous j nor felt any horror 
at marrying her daughter to the murderer of her 
three fons and of her brother : She even joined fo 
far her interefts with thofe of the ufurper, that fhc 
wrote to all her partifans, and among the reft, to 
her fon the marquis of Dorfet, defiring theni to 
withdraw from the earl of Richmond 5 an injury 
which the earl could never afterwards forgive : The 
court of Rome was applied to for a dilpenfation : 
U 2 Richard 
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c M ^^' Richard thought that he could eafily defend himfclf 
^^^^ '. during the interval, till it arrived ; and he had aftcr- 
14.84. ' wards the agreeable profpeft of a full and fecurc 
fettlement. He flattered hinrifeif that the Englifh 
nation, feeing all danger removed of a difpyted 
fueceffion, would then acquiefce uhder the domi- 
nion of a prince, who was of mature years, of grcair 
abilities^ and of a genius qualified for government ; 
and that they would forgive him all the crimes 
which he had cJommitted, in paving his way to the 
throne. 

But thi^ crimes of Richard were fo horrid and 
fo (hocking to humanity^ that the natural fentiments 
of men, without any political or public vieWs^ were 
fufficient to render his government linftabtes and 
every perfon of probity and honour was earneft to 
prevent the fceptre from being any lon^r polluted 
by that bloody and faithlefs hand which held it* 
All the exiles flocked to the earl of Richmond in 
Britanny, and exhorted him to haften his attempt 
for a new invafion, and to prevent the marriage of 
the princefs Elizabeth^ which muft prove fatal to 
all his Hopes. The earlj fcnfible of the urgent nc- 
ceflity, but dreading the treachery of Peter Landais^ 
who had entered into a negotiation with Rfchard 
for betraying him, was obliged to attend only to 
his prefent fafety 5 and he made his efcapc to the 
court of ffrance. The minift:ers of Charles Vfll* 
who had now fuccecded to the throne after the 
death of Jiis father Lewis, gave him countenance 
and protedkion ; and being defirous of raifing dif* 
turbance to Richard, they fccretly encouraged the 
carl in the levies which he made for the fupport of 
his cnterprife upon England. The earl of Oxford^ 
whom Richard's fufpicions had thrown into confine- 
ment, having made his cfcape, here joined Henry; 
and inflamed his ardour for the attempt, by the 
&vourable accounts which he brought of the difpo- 
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(kioas of the Englilh nation, and their univerfal chap, 
hatred of Richard's crimes and ufurpation. xxiiL ^ 

The earl of Richmond fet fail from Harfleur in 14.S5. ' 
Normandy with a fmall army of about 2000 men -, J"^«^»on 
and after a navigation of fix days, he arrived at of Rkh^^ 
Milford-haven in Wales, where he landed without ""o"^- 
oppofition. He direfted his courfe to that part of ^* ^"^* 
jthe kingdom, in hopes that the Welfli, who regarded ' 
him as their countryman, and who had been ajrca- 
<ly prepoffefled in favour of his caufe by means of the 
duke of Bucldngham, would join his (tandard, and 
enable him to make head againft the eftabliflied 
government, Richard, who ' knew not in what 
4^uasrter he alight expcft the invader, had taken poft 
at NiQftinghaiyi, in the centre of the kingdom ; and 
paving giv.en commiffioos to different perfons in the 
icveral counties, whom he empowered to oppofe 
)ds enemy, he purpofed in perfon to fly on the Rifi, 
alarm to the place expofed to danger. Sir Rice ap- 
Thomas and fir Walter Herbert were entrufted with 
his authority in Wales; but the former imme- 
diately defertcd to Henry; the fecond njade but 
feeble oppofition to him : And the earl, advancing 
towards ShrewA)ury, received every day fome rein- 
forcement from bis partifan^. Sir Gilbert Talbot 
joined him with all the vaflfals and retainers of the 
family of Shrcwfbury : Sir Thomas Bourchier and 
fir Walter Hungerford brought their friends to 
fhare his fortunes ; and the appearance of men of 
diftindlion in his camp made already his caufe wear 
a favourable afpe6t. 

But the danger to which Richard was chiefly ex- 
pofed, proceeded not fo much from the zeal of his 
open enemies, as from the infidelity of his pre- 
tended friends. Scarce any nobleman of diftinftion 
was fincerely attached to his caufe, except the duke 
of Norfolk ; and all thofe who feigned the moft 
loy<ilty were only watching for an opportunity to 
bfiray and defert him. But the perfons of whom 
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CHAP, he entertained the greateft fufpigon, were lord Stan- 
^^]^^'^ ley and his brother fir William ; whofe connexions 
1485. with the family of Richmond, notwithftanding their 
profcflions of attachment to his perfon, were never 
entirely forgotten or overlooked by him, When he 
empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, he ftill re- 
tained his eldcft fon lord Strange, as a pledge for 
^^ his fidelity ; and that nobleman was, on this ac- 
^^ count, obliged to employ great caution and refervc 
in his proceedings. He raifed a powerful body of 
^ ^is friends and retainers in Chelhire and Lancalhirc, 

but without openly declaring himfelf : And thoug^^ 
Henry had received fecret affurances of his friendly 
intentions, the armies on both fides knew not what 
a^-dAug. to infer from his equivocal behaviour. The two 
rivals at laft approached each other at^ofworth 
near Leicefter ; Henry, ^t the head of fix thoufend 
men, Richard with an army of above double the 
number j and a decifive aftion was every hour ex- 
pefted between them. Stanley, who commanded 
above feven thoufand men, took care to pofl: him- 
felf at Atherftone, not far from the hoftile camps ; 
and he made fuch a difpofition as enabled him on 
occafion to join either party. Richard had too 
much fagacity not to difcover his intentions from 
thofe movements ; but he kept the fecret from his 
own men for fear of difcouraging them : He took 
not immediate revenge on Stanley's fon, as fomc 
of his courtiers advifcd him j becaufe he hoped 
that fo valuable a pledge would induce the father 
to prolong fliill farther his ambiguous conduft: 
And he haftened to decide by arms the quarrel 
with his competitor; being certain, that a viftory 
over the ecirl of Richmond would enable him to 
take ample revenge on all his enemies, open and 
concealed. 

The van of Richmond's army, confifting of 
archers, was commanded by the earl of Oxford : 
iSir Gilbert Talbot led the right wingj fir John 
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Savage the left : The earl himfelf, accompanied by chap. 
his uncle the earl of Pembroke, placed himfelf in .^y_^^'^ 
the main body. Ricliard alfo took poft in bis 14s 5. 
main body, and entmfted the command of his van 
to the duke of Norfolk: As his wings were never 
engaged, we have not learned the names of the 
feveral commanders. Soon after the batde began, 
lord Stanley, whofc conduft in this whole affair dif- 
covers great precaution and abilities, appeared in 
the field, and declared for the earl of Richmond. 
This meafure, which was unexpefted to the men, 
though not to their leaders, had a proportional 
cfFeft on both armies : It infpired unufual courage 
into Henry's foldiers ; it threw Richard's into dif- 
may and confufion. The intrepid tyraqt, fenfible 
of his defperate fituation, caft his eye around the 
field, and defcrying his rival at no great diftance, 
he drove againft him with fury, in hopes that either 
Henry's death or his own would decide the victory 
between them. He killed with his own hands fir 
William Brandon, ft andafd- bearer to the earl : He 
.difmouAted fir John Cheyney : He was now within 
reach of Richmond himfelf, who declined not the 
combat; when fir William Stanley, breaking in 
with his troops, furrounded Richard, who, fighting 
bravely to the laft moment, was overwhelmed by 
numbers, and perilhed by a fate too mild and ho- Death 
nourable for his multiplied and deteftable enor- 
mities. His men every where fought for fafety by 
flight. 

There fell in this battle about four thoufand of » 
the vanquifhed; and among thefe the duke of 
Norfolk, lord Ferrars of Chartley, fir Richard 
RatclifFe, fir Robert Piercy, and fir Robert Bracken- 
bury. The lofs was inconfiderable on the fide of 
the vidtors. Sir William Catefby, a great inftru- 
mcnt of Richard's crimes, was taken, and foon 
after beheaded, with fome others, at Leiccfter. The 
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c H A Pr body of Richard was found in the field covered 
^ ^- i_ f with dead enemies, and all befmeared with blood : 
J485. It was thrown carclefsly acrofs a horfe ; was carried 
to Lcicefter amidft the Ihouts of the infulting fpec- 
tators i and was interred in the Gray-Friars church 
« of that place, 

andcha- 'pjjE hiftofians who favour Richard (for even 
S^ard 'this tyrant has met with partifans among the later 
1^9 writers) ^jnaintain, that he was well qualified for 
governme'nt,' had he legally obtained it; and that 
he committed no crimes but fuch as were ncceflkry 
to procure him poffeflion of the crown : But thi$ 
is a poor apology, when it is confefled that he was 
ready to commit the mod horrid crimes which ap- 
peared necelTary for that purpofe ; and it is certain, 
that all his courage and capacity, qualities in which 
he really feems not to have been deficient, would 
never have made compenfation to the people for 
the danger of the precedent, and for the contagious 
example of vice and murder, exalted upon th€ 
throne. This prince was of a fmall ftature, hump- 
backed, and had a harfli difagreeable countenance 1 
fo that his body was ip every particular no lels.de*- 
fornfKd than his mind. 



Thus have we purfued the hiftory of England 
through a feries of many barbarous ages ; till wc 
have at laft reached the dawn of civility and fcience, 
and have the profpeft both of greater certainty in 
our hiftorical narrations, and of being able to pre- 
fent to the reader a fpedbacle more worthy of his 
attention. The want of certainty, however; and of 
circumftances, is not alike to be coniplained of 
throughout every period of this long narration.' 
This ifland pofleffes many antient hiftorians of good 
credit^ as well as many hiftorical monuments ; and 
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is rare, that the annals of fo uncultivated a peopIe> ^^^^* 
88 were the Engliih as well as the other European 
nations, after the decline of Roman learning, have 
been tranfmitted to poftcrity fo complete, and with 
fo little mixture of falfehood and of fable. This 
advantage we owe entirely to the clergy of the 
church of Rome ; who, founding their authority 
on their fuperior knowledge, preferved the precious 
literature of antiquity from a total extinAion^ and 
under flielter of their numerous privileges and im- 
munities, acquired a fecurity by means of the ill- 
perftition, which they would in vain have claimed 
from the juftice and humanity of thofc turbulent 
and licentious ages. Nor is the fpedacle alto- 
gether unentertaining and uninftruftive which the 
hiftory of thofe times prefents to us. The view of 
human manners, in all their variety of appearances, 
is both profitable and agreeable ; and if the afpe£fc 
in fome periods feem horrid and deformed, we may 
theqce learn to cherifh with the greater anxiety that 
fcience and civility which has fo clofe a connexion 
with virtue and humanity, and which, as it is a 
ibvereign antidote againft fuperftitiqn) is alfo the 
moft effeftual remedy againft vice and diforders of 
every kind. 

The rife, progrefs, perfccEtion, and decline of 
art and fcience, are curious objefts of contempla- 
tion, and intimately conneded with a narration of 
civil tranfaclions. The events of no particular 
period can be fully accounted for, but by confider- 
jng the degrees of advancement which men have 
reached in thofe particulars. 

Those who caft their eye on the general revolu- 
tions of fociety will find, that, as almoft all im- 
provements of the human mind had reached nearly 
to their ftate of perfeftibn about the age of Au- 
guftus, there was afenfible decline from that point 

< See oote [L] at the end of the volume. 
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CHAP, or period ; and men thenceforth relapfed gradutlljr 
xxin. ^ jjjjQ ignorance and barbarifm. The unlimited ex- 
tent of the Roman empire, and the confequent 
defpotifm of its monarchs, extinguilhed all cmu<* 
lation, debafed the generous fpirits of men, and 
deprefled that noble flame by which all the refined 
arts muft be chcrifhed and enlivened. The military 
government which foon fucceeded, rendered even 
the lives and properties of men infecure and preca- 
rious 5 and proved deftruftive to thofe vulgar and 
more neceffary arts of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce ; and, in the end, to the military 
art and genius itfelf^ by which alone the immenfe 
fabric of the e(Tipire could be fupportcd. The 
irruption of the barbarous nations which foon fol- 
lowed, overwhelmed all human knowledge, which 
was already far in its decline ; and men funk every 
age deeper into ignorance, ftupidity, and fuper- 
ftition 5 till the light of antient fcience and hiftory 
had very nearly fufFcred a 'total extindion in all the 
European nations. 

But there is a point of depreffion, as well as of 
exaltation, from which human affairs naturally re- 
turn in a contrary direction, and beyond which they 
feldom pafs either in their advancement or decline^ 
The period in which the people of Chriftendom 
were the lowed funk in ignorance^ and confeqmently 
in diforders of every kind, may juftly be fixed at 
the eleventh century, about the age of William the 
. Conqueror : and from that aera, the fun of fcience be- 
gining to re-afcend, threw out many gleams of light, 
which preceded the full morning when letters were 
revived in the fifteenth century. The Danes, and 
other northern people, who had fo long infefted all 
the coafts, and even the inland parts of Europe, by 
their depredations, having now learned the arts of 
tillage and agriculture, found a certain fubfiftcncc 
at home, and were no longer tempted to defert 
their induftry, in order to feck a precarious liveli- 
hood 
5 
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liood by rapine and by the plunder of their neigh- chap. 
hours. The feudal governments alfo, among the more >^^^1^^ 
fouthern nations, were reduced to a kind of fyftem ; 
and though that ftrange fpecies of civil polity was 
ill fitted to cnfure either liberty or tranquillity, it 
was preferable to the yniverfal licence and diforder 
which had every where preceded it. But perhaps 
there was no event which tended farther tb the im- 
provement of the age, than one which has not been * 
much remarked, the accidental finding of a copy of 
Juftinian's Pandefts, about the year 1130, in the 
town of Amalfi in Italy. 

The ecclefiaftics, who hadleifure, and fome in- 
clination to ftudy, immediately adopted with zeal 
this excellent fyftem of jurifprudence, and Ipread 
the knowledge of it throughout every part of Eu- 
rope. Befides the intrinfic merit of the perform- 
ance, it was recommended to them by its original 
connexion with the imperial city of Rome, whicl^ 
being the feat of their religion, feemed to acquire 
9. new luftre and authority by the difiliffion of its 
laws over the weftern world. In lefs than ten years 
after the difcovery of the Pandefts, Vacarius, under 
the proteftion of Theobald archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, read public leftures of civil law in the uni- 
yerfity of Oxford y and the clergy every where, by 
their example as well as exhortation, were the 
means of diflfufing the higheft efteem for this new 
fcience. That order of men having large poffef- 
fipns to defend, was in a manner necefCtated to 
turn their ftudies towards the law j and their' pro- 
perties being often endangered by the violence of 
the princes and barons, it became their intereft to 
enforce the obfervance of general and equitable 
rules, from which alone they could receive pro- 
teftion. As they pofleffed all the knowledge 
of the age, and were alone acquainted with the 
habits of thinking, the praftice, as well as fcience 
of the law fell moftly into their hands : And 
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CHAP, though the clofe connexion which, without any 
J^y^^j neceffity, they formed between the canon and civU 
law, begat a jealoufy in the laity of England, and 
prevented the Roman jurilprudence froip becoming 
the municipal law of the country, as was the cafe in 
many ftates of Europe, a great p^rt of ic was 
fecredy transferred into the jpraftice of the courts of 
juilice, and the imitation or their neighbours made 
the Engliih gradually cndea-vour to raife their own 
law from its original ftate of rudenefs and imper-- 
feftion. 

It is eafy to fee what advantages Europe muft 
have reaped by its inheriting at once from the an- 
cients fo complete an art, which was alfo fo necef- 
fary for giving fecurity to all other arts, and which, 
by refining, and ftill more by bellowing folidity on 
the judgment, ferved as a model to farther im- 
provement?. The fenfible utility of the Romap 
law, both to public and private intereft, repom- 
mended the ftudy of it, at a time when the more 
exalted and fpeculative fciences carried no charms 
with them j and thus the laft branch of antient lite- 
rature which remained uncorrupted, was happily 
the firft tranfmitted to the modern world : For it is 
remarkable, that in the decline of Roman learning, 
when the philofophers were univerfally infeded witK 
fuperftition and fophiftry, and the poets and hiito- 
rians with barbarifm, the lawyers, who in other 
countries, are feldom models of fcience or polite- 
nefs, were yet able, by the conftant ftudy and clofe 
imitation of their predeceflbrs, to maintain the 
fame good fenfe in their decifions and reafonings, 
and the fame purity in their language and expref- 
Con. 

What beftowed an additional metit on the civil 
law, was the extreme imperfedtion of that jurifpru- 
dence which preceded it among all the European 
nations, efpecially among the Saxons or antient 
Engliih. The abfurdities which prevailed at that 
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time in the adminiftration of jtiftice, rtiay be conceiv- c h A P* 
ed from the authentic monuments which remain of , ^ i^' 
the ancient Saxon laws 5 where a pecuniary commuta- 
tion was received for every Cfitne, ^here dated 
prices w;ere fixed for men's lives and nienriberSi where 
private revenges were authorifed for all injuries, 
where the ufe of the ordeal, corfnet, and afterwards 
of the duel,' was the received method of proof, and 
where the judges were ruftic freeholders, affembled 
of a fudden, and deciding a caufe from one debate or 
altercation of the parties. Such a ftate of fociety 
was very little advanced beyond the rude ftate of 
nature: Violence univerfally prevailed, inftead of 
general and equitable maxims: The pretended 
liberty of the times was only an incapacity of lub- 
, mitting to government : And men, not proteftcd 
by law ih their lives and properties, fought fhcl- 
ter by their perfonal fervitude and attachments 
under fome powerful chieftain^ or by voluntary 
Combinations. 

The gradual progrefs of improvement raifcd the 
Europeans ibmewhat above this uncultivated ftate ; 
and affairs, in this ifland particularly, took early a 
turn which was more favourable to juftice and to 
liberty. Civil employments and pccupations foon 
became honourable among the Englifh : The fitua- 
tion of that people rendered not the perpetual atten- 
tion to wars fo neceifary as among their neighbours^ 
^nd all regard was not confined to the military pro- 
feflion: Ihe gentry, and even the nobility, beg^n 
to deem an acquaintance with the law a necefiary 
part of education: They were lefs diverted than 
afterwards from ftudies of this kind by other fci- 
cnces i and in the age of Henry VI. as we are told 
by Fortefcue, there were in the inns of court about 
two thoufand ftudents, moft of them men of ho« 
Aourable birth, who gave application to this branch 
of civil knowledge: A circumftance which proves 
that a coniiderable progrefs was already made in the 
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CHAP, fciencc of govcrnmenti and which prognofticated a 
xxiir. fjjji greater. 

One chief advantage which refulted from the in- 
troduftion and progrefs of the arts, was the intro- 
dudion and progrefs of freedom ; and this confe- 
quence afFcfted men both in their perjonal and civil 
capacides. 

If we confider the ancient ftate of Europe, wc 
ihall find that the far greater part of the focicty 
were everywhere bereaved of their perjonal liberty^ 
and lived entirely ac the will of their mafters. 
Every one that was not noble was a flave: The 
peafants were Ibid along with die lana: The few 
inhabitants of cities were not in a better condi- 
tion: ]£ven the gentry thcmfelves were fubjeded 
to a long train of fubordination under the greater 
barons or chief vafifab of the crown ; who, though 
ieemingly placed in a high ftate of iplendour, yct> 
having but a flender protedion from law, were ex- 
poled to every tempeft of the ftate, and> by the 
precarious condition in which they lived, paid dear- 
ly for the power of opprefling and tyrannifing over 
their inferiors. The firft incident which broke in 
upon this violent fyftem of government, wa^ the 
pra6tice begun in Italy, and imitated in France^ of 
ereding communities and corporations, endowed 
with privileges and a feparate municipal govern- 
ment, which gave them proteftion againft the ty- 
ranny of the barons, and which the prince himfelf 
deemed it prudent to refped ". The relaxation of 

» There appear early fyinptoixis of the jtaloufy entertained by the 
barons againft the progrefs of the aits, as deftruetlve of their licen- 
tious power. A law was enabled, 7 Henry IV. chap. 17, prohibiting 
Any one who did not poflefs twenty ihiUings a year in land, from bind* 
\Tk^ his fons aporentices to any trade. They found already that the 
cities began to drain the country of the laboui-ers and hufbandmen 1 
and did not forefee how much the increafe of commerce would increafe 
the value of their eftates. See farther. Cotton, p. 179. Thekingt> 
to encourage the boroughs, granted them this privilege, that any 
villain who had lived a twelvemonth in any corporation, and had 
been of the guild, fhoold be thenceforth regarded as free. 
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the feudal tenures, and an execution fomewhat 
ftrifter, of the public law, bellowed an independence 
on vailals which was unknown to their forefathers. 
And even the peafants themfelves, tliough later 
than other orders of the ftate, made their efcapc 
from thofe bonds of villenage or flavery in which 
they had formerly been retained. 

. It may appear ftrange, that the progrefs of the 
arts, which feems, among the Greeks and Romans, 
to have daily encreafed the number of flaves, 
fhould, in later times, have proved fo general a 
iburce of liberty j but this difference in the events 
proceeded from a great difference in the circum- 
ftances which attended thofe inftitutions. ^ The 
ancient barons, obliged to maintain themfelvcs 
continually in a military pofture, and little emulous 
of elegance or fplendor, employed not their villains 
as domeitic fervants, much lefs as manufacturers ; 
but compofed their retinue of freemen, whofe mili- 
taiy fpirit rendered the chieftain formidable to his 
neighbours, and who were ready to attend him in 
every warlike enterprife. The villains were entirely 
occupied in the cultivation of their mafter's land, 
and paid their rents either in corn and cattle and 
other produce of the farm, or in fervile offices, 
which they performed about the baron's family, and 
upon the farms which he retained in his own poffef- 
fion. In proportion as agriculture improved and 
money increafed, it ^ was found that thefe fervices, 
though extremely burdenfome to the villain, were 
of litde advantage to the matter i and that the pro- 
duce of a large eftate could be much more conve- 
niently difpoled of by the peafants themfelves who 
raifed it, than by the landlord or his bailiff, who 
were formerly accuftomed to receive it. A com- 
mutation was therefore made of rents for fervices, 
and of money-rents for thofe in kind ; and as men 
in a fubfequent age difcovcred that farms were bet-. 

ter 
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c H A P. ter cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a fecwity m 
xxili. Y^^ poflclTion, the prafticc of granting Icafcs to the 
peaiant began to prevail, which, entirely broke the 
bonds of fervitude, already much relaxed from 
die former pra6tices. After this manner riUenage 
went gradually into difufe throughout the more 
civilized parts of Europe: The intereft of the 
mafter as well as that of the flave concurred in this 
alteration. The lateft laws which we find in Eng- 
land for enforcing or regulating this fpocies of ler-^ 
vitude were enafted in the reign of Henry VIL 
And though the ancient ftatutes on this fubjed re- 
main ftill unrepealed by parliament, it appears that^ 
before the end of Elizabeth, the diftindion of vil- 
lain and freeman was totally, though infenfibly abo- 
lifhed, and that no perfon remained in* the ftate to 
whom the former laws could be applied. 

Thus perfonal freedom became almoft general in 
Europe ; an advantage which paved the way for die 
increafe oi political or civil liberty, and which, even 
where it was not attended with this falutary cffeft, 
ferved to give the nhembcrs of the community fomc 
of the mod conliderable advantages of it* 

Thb conftitution of the Englifh government, ever 
fince the invafion of this ifland by the Saxons, may \ j 
boaft of this pre-eminence, that in no age the ^ 
will of the monarch was endrcly ever abfolqte and un- ^ 
controlled: But in other reipefts the balance of 
power has extremely fhiftcd among the feveral 
orders of the ftace$ and this fabric has experienced 
the fame mutability that has attended all humaa 
inftitutions. ' 

The ancient SaxodSi like the other German na* 
dons, where each individual was enured to arms^ 
and where the independence of men was fecured by 
a great equality of poffeflions, feem to. have ad- 
mitted a conliderable mixture of democracy into 
their form of government, and to have been one of 
lo the 
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the frecft nations of which there remains any ac- chap. 
count in the records of hiftory. After this tribe 
was fettled in England, efpecially after the drflblu- 
tion of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the king- 
dom produced a great inequality in property ; and 
the balance fcems to have inclined to the fide of ari- 
ftocracy. The Norman conqueft threw more au- 
thority into the hands of the Sovereign, which how- 
ever admitted of great control ; though derived Icfs 
from the general formes of the confacurion, which 
were inaccurate and irregular, than from the inde- 
pendent power enjoyed by each baron in his particu- 
lar diftricl or province. The eftaciifiiment of the 
great charter exalted ilill higher the ari2ocracy, iin- 
pofed regular limits on royal power, and gradually 
introduced fome mixture of democracy into the 
conftitution. But even during this period, from the 
accefiion of Edward I. to the death of Richard III. 
the condition of the commons was nowile eligible ; 
a kind of Polifli ariftocracy prevailed} and though 
the kings were limited, the people were as yet far 
from being free. It required the authority almoft 
abfolute of the fovereigns, which took place in the 
fubfequent period, to pull down thofe dilbrderly and 
licentious tyrants, who were equally averfe from peace 
and from freedom, and toeftablifii that regular exe- 
cution of the laws, which in a following age enabled 
the people to erect a regular and equitable plan of 
liberty. 

I NT each of thefe fuccellive alterations, the only 
rule of government which is intelligible or carries 
any authority with it, is the eftablilhed praftice of 
the age, and the maxims of adminiftration which are 
at th^,t time prevalent and univerfally aflented to. 
Thofe who, from a pretended rcfpect to antiquity, 
appeal at every turn to an original plan of the con- 
ftitution, only cover their turbulent fpirit and their 
private ambition under the appearance of venerable 
forms i and whatever period they pitch on for their 
Vol. III. X model. 
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^inmi* ^^^^f ^^^y ^^Y ^^^^ ^^ carried back to a more 
ancient period, where they will find the meafurcs of 
power entirely different, and where every circum- 
ftance, by reafon of the greater barbarity of the times, 
will appear ftill lefs worthy of imitation. Above all, 
a civilized nation, like the Englifli, who have hap- 
pily eftablifhed the moft perfed: and moft accurate 
fyltem of liberty that was ever found compatible with 
government, ought to be cautious in appealing to the 
pradice of their anceftors, or regarding the maxims 
of uncultivated ages as certain rules for their prefcnt 
conduft. An acquaintance with the ancient periods 
of their government is chiefly u/eful, by inftrufting 
them to cherilh their prefent conlHtution, from a 
comparifon or contraft with the condition of thofc 
diftant times. And it is alfo curious, by fhewing 
them the remote and commonly faint and disfigured 
originals of the moftfinifhed and moft noble inftitu- 
tions, and by inftrudling them in the great mixture 
of accident which commonly concurs with a fmall in- 
gredient of wifdom and forefight in ereftingthe com- 
plicated fabric of the moft. perfect governments 
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HENRY VII. 

Action of Henry, VIL His tiife to the irofvn 

m..-— King's prejudice againfl the boufe of Tor k 
His joyful reception in London^'^^His coronation 

-^ Sweating ficknefs^-^-^A parliament-^^'^^En^ 

tail of the crown King^s marriage'-'-'^An in^ 

furreSion''^'^''^DiJcontents of the people Lam^ 

herf Simnel Revolt of Ireland--^'— Intrigues of 

the dutcbefs of Burgundy— -^Lambert Simnel in^ 
vades England'-'-^-^Battle of Stoke ^ 

■ fTpHE viftory which the carl of Richmond gained c H A P» ■ 

X at Bofworth was entirely decifive j being at- xxiv. 
tended as well with the total rout and difperfion of ^' ^\'^^ 
the royal army, as with the death of the king him- Augulii. 
felf. Joy for this great fuccefs fuddenly prompted 
' the fqldiers in the field of battle to beftow on their 

I viftorious general the appellation of king, which he 

fhad not hitherto aflumed ; and the acclamations of 
Long live Henry the Seventh ! by a natural and un- Acceffioa 

* premeditated movement, refounded from all quarters* of Hen. 
i To beftow fome appearance of formality on this fpe- ^ ^^^* 
I cies of military eledtion, fir William Stanley brought 

\ a crown of ornament which Richard wore in battle, 

and which had been found among the fpoils ; and he 
. put it on the head of the viftor. Heni7 himfclf re- 
ft mained not in fufpenfe ; but immediately without 

* hefication accepted of the magnificent prefent which 
was tendered him. He was come to the crifisof his 
fortune ; and being obliged fuddenly to determine 
himielf, amidft great difficulties which he muft have 
frequently revolved in his mindj he chofc that part 

X 2 which' 
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CHAP, which his ambition fuggcfted to him, and to which 
^_ _^ he feemed to be invited by his prelent fuccefs. 

14JJ5. There were many titles on which Henry could 

His title to found his right to the crown; but no one of them 
'^°* free from great objeftions, if confidered with refpeft 
cither tojuftice or to policy. 

During fome years Henry had been regarded as 
heir to the houfe of Lancafter by the party attached 
to that family ; but the title of die houfe of Lan- 
cafter itfclf was generally thought to be very ill- 
founded. Henry 1 V. who had^ firft raifed it to royal 
dignity, had never clearly defined the foundation of 
his claim; and while he plainly invaded the order of 
fucceflion, he had not acknowledged the eleftion 
of the people. The parliament, it is true, had often 
recognifed the l;itle of the Lancaftrian princes ; but 
thefe votes had little authority, being confidered as 
inftances of complaifance towards a family in pof- 
feflion of prefent power: And they had accordingly 
been often reverfed during the late prevalence of the 
houfe of York. Prudent men alfo, who had been 
willing, for the £ake of peace, to fubmit to any 
eftablilhed authority, defircd not to fee the daims of 
that family revived; claims which muft produce 
many convulfions at prefenr, and which disjointed 
for the future the whole fyftem of hereditary right. * 
Befides, allowing the title of the houfe of Lancafter 
to be legal, Henry himfelf was riot the true heif of 
that family ; and nothing but the obftinacy natu- 
ral to faftion, which never without reluftance will 
fubmit to an antagonift, could have engaged the 
Lancaftrians to adopt the earl of llichmond as their 
head. His mother indeed, Margaret countefs of 
Richmond, was fole daughter and heir of the duke 
of Somerfct, fprung from John of Gaunt duke of 
Lancafter : But the defcent of the Somerfet line was 
itfelf illegitimate, and even adulterous. And though 
the duke of Lancafter had obtained the legitimation 
c . of 
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of his natural children by a patent from Richard II. ^ ha p. 
confirmed in parliament, it might juftly be doubted y_ -^-^ 
vrhether this deed could beftow any title to the crown -, 1485. 
lince in the patent itfelf all the privileges conferred 
by it are fully enumerated, and the fucceffion to the 
kingdom is exprefsly excluded *^. In all fettle- 
ments of the crown made during the reigns of the 
Lancaftrian princes, the line of Somerfct had been 
entirely overlooked ; and it was not till the failure 
of the legitimate branch, that men had paid any 
attention to their claim. And, to add to the ge- 
neral diffatisfaftioh againft Henry's title, his mo- 
ther, from whom he derived all hi's right, was ftilj 
alive ; and evidently preceded him in the order of 
fucceffion. 

The title of the houfe of York, both from the 
plain reafon of the cafe, and from the late popular 
government of Edward IV. had univerfally obtained 
the preference in the fentiments of the people ; and 
Henry might ingraft his claim on the rights of that 
family, by hi§ intended marriage with the princefs 
Elizabeth, the heir of it ; a marriage which he had 
folcmnly promifcd to celebrate, and to the expefta- 
tion of which he had chiefly owed all his paft fuc- 
ceffes. But many reaforis difTuaded Henry from 
adopting this expedient. Were he to receive the 
crown only in the right of his confort, his power he 
knew would be very limited s and he muff expeft 
rather to enjoy the bare title of king by a fort of 
courtefy, than poflefs the real authority which be- 
longs to it. Should the princefs die before him. 
without iflue, he muft dpfcend from the throne, and ' 
give place to the next in fucceffion : And even if his 
bed fhould be bleft with offspring, it feemed dan- 
gerous to expeft that filial piety in his children 
would prevail over the ambition of obtaining prelent 
polTeffion of regal power. An aft of parliament, in- 

^ Rymcr, torn, vii. jr. 849. Coke's Inft. 4 Inft. part i. p. 37. 
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^xxvr' deed, might cafily be procured to fettle the crown on 
x_ - ' . him during life; but Henry knew how jnuch fupe-. 
14.81. rior the claim of fucceflion by blood was to the au* 
thority of an aflembly *, which had always been 
overborne by violence in the fhock of contending 
titles, and which had ever been more governed by 
the conjunftures of the times, than by any confidcr- 
ation derived from reafon or public intereft. 

There was yet a third foundation on which Henry 
might reft his claim, the right of conqueft, by his 
viftory over Richard, the prefent pofleffor of the 
crown. But befides that Richard himfelf was 
deemed no better than an ufurper, the army which 
fought againft him conftfted chiefly of Englifhmen i 
and a right of conqueft over England could never be 
cftablifhed by fuch a vidory. Nothing alfo would 
give greater umbrage to the nation than a claim of 
this nature ; which might be conftrued as an abolition 
of all their rights and privileges, and the eftablifh- 
ment of abfolute authority in the fovereign''. Wil- 
liam himfelf the Norman, though at the head of a 
powerful and vi£torious army of foreigners, had at 
firft declined the invidious title of conqueror -, and it 
was not till the full eftablifliment of his authority that 
he had ventured to advance fo violent and deftrudtive 
a pretenfion. 

But Henry was fenfible that there remained an- 
other foundation of power fomewhat refcmbling the 
right of conqueft, namely, prefent poffeffion ; and 
that this title, guarded by vigour and abilities, 
would be fufficient to fecure perpetual poiTeirioa o( 
the throne. He had before him the example of 
Henry IV. who, fupported by no better pretenfion, 
had fubdued many infurreftions, and had been able 
to tranfmit the crown peaceably to his pofterity. He 
could perqeive that this claim, which had been per- 
petuated through three generations of the femily of 

» Bacon in Rennet's complete HUlpiy, p. 579, f BacQii, p. 579. 
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Lahcafter, might ftill have fubfiftcd, notwithftand- ^ ^A P. 
ing the preferable title of the houfc of York j had ^ ^ *^ 
not the fceptre devolved into the hands of Henry VL 14%$. 
which were too feeble to fuftain it, Inftrudled by 
this recent experience, Henry was determined to 
put himfelf in poffcffion of regal authority ; and to 
ihow all opponents that nothing but force of arms^ 
and a fuccefsful war, fhould be able to expel him. 
His claim as heir to the hotife of Lancafter he was 
refolved to advance ; and never allowed to be dif- 
cuiled : And he hoped that this right, favoured by 
the partifans of that family, and feconded by prefent 
power, would fecure him a perpetual and an inde- 
pendent authority. 

These views of Henry are not expofed to much King's 
blame j becaufe founded on good policy, and even ^^^^7^^ 
on a fpecies of neeeiTity : But there entered into all houfe of 
his meafures and counfels another motive, which ad- ^^'^^ 
mits not of the fame apology. The violent conten- 
tions which, during fo long a period, had been main- 
tained between the rival families, and the many 
fanguinary revenges which they had alternately taken 
on each other, had inflamed the oppofite faftions to 
a high pitch of animofity. Henry himfelf^ who had 
fcen moft of his near friends and relations perilh in 
battle or by the executioner, and who had been ex- 
pofed, in his own perfon, to many hardftiips and 
dangers, had imbibed a violent antipathy to the 
York party, which no time or experience were ever 
able to efface. Inftead of embracing the prefent 
happy opportunity of abolifhing thefe fatal diftinc- 
tions, of uniting his title with that of his confort, 
andof beftowing favour indifcriminately on the friends 
of both families j he carried to the throne all the par- 
tialities which belong to the head of a fadlion, and 
even the paflions which are carefully guarded againft 
by every true politician in that fituation. To exalt 
the Lancaftrian party, to deprefs the adherents of the 
houfe of York, were ftill the favourite objeftsof his 

X 4 . purfuitj 
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^YXTv^' purfuit ; and through the whole courfe of his reign, 

^' , ^ he never forgot thefe early prepoffcflions. Incapable, 

14S5. from his natural temper, of a more enlarged and 
more benevolent fyftem of policy, he expofed him- 
felf to many prefent inconveniencies, by too anxioufly 
guarding againft that future poffible event, which 
might disjoin his title from that of the princefs whom 
•he efpoufed. And while he treated the Yorkifts as 
-enemies, he foon rendered them fuch, and taught 
them to difcufs that right to the crown, which he fo 
carefully kept feparate ; and to perceive its weaknefs 
and invalidity. 

* To thefe paflTions of Henry, as well as to his fuf- 
picious politics, we are to afcribe the meafures which 
he embraced two days after the battle of Bofworth. 
Edward Plantagenet earl of Warwic, fon of the duke 
of Clarence, was detained in a kind of confinement 
at Sherif-Hutton in Yorkfliire, by the jealoufy of 
his uncle Richard ; whofe title to the throne was in- 
ferior to that of the young prince. Warwic had now 
"reafon to expeft better treatment, as he was noob- 
ftacle to the fucceffion either of Henry or Elizabeth ; 
and from a youth of fuch tender years no danger 
could reafonably be apprehended. But fir Robert 
Willoughby was difpatched by Henry, with orders 
to take him from Sherif-Hutton, to convey him to 
the Tower, and to detain him in clofe cuftody '. 
The fame meflenger carried direftions that the prin- 
cefs Elizabeth, who had been confined to the^fame 
place, fliould be conduced to London, in order to 
meet Henry, and there celebrate her nuptials. 

Henry himfelf fet out for the capita], and ad- 
vanced by flow journies. Not to roufe the jealoufy 
of the people, he took care to avoid all appearance 
of military triumph ; and fo to reftrain the infolence 
' of viilory, that every thing about him bore the ap- 
pearance of an eftabliihed monarch, making a peace- 

» Bacon, p. 579. Polydore Virgil, p. 565, 
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lible progrcfs through his dominions, rather than of C H A P. 
a prince who had opened his way to the throne by '^ 

force of arms. The acclamations of the people were 1485. 
everywhere loud, and no lefs fincere and hearty. His joyful 
Befides that a young and viftorioiis prince, on his J^ndoD, 
acceffion, was naturally the objeft of popularity; the 
nation promifed themfelves great felicity from the 
new fcene which opened before them. During the 
courfe of near a whole century the kingdom had been 
laid wafte by domeftic wars and convulfions ; and if • 
at any time the noife of arms had ceafed, the found 
of fadion and difcontent ftill threatened new diforders. 
Henry, by his marriage with Elizabeth, feemed to 
enfure a union of the contending titles of the two 
families ; and having prevailed over a hated tyrant, 
who had anew disjointed the fucceffion even of the 
houfe of York, and had filled his own family with 
blood and murder, he was every where attended 
with the unfeigned favour of the people. Numerous 
and fplendid troops of gentry and nobility accompa- 
nied his progrefs. The mayor and companies of 
London received him as he approached the city: 
The crowds of people and citizens were zealous in 
their exprelTions of fatisfaftion. But Henry, amidft: 
this general effufion of joy, difcovered ftill the ftateli- 
nefs and referve of his temper, which made him fcorn 
to court popularity : He entered London in a clofe 
chariot, and would not gratify the people with a 
fight of their new fovereign. 

But the king did not fo much negleft the favour 
of the people as to delay giving them affurances 
of his marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, which 
he knew to be fo paffionately defired by the nation. 
On his leaving Britanny, he had artfully dropped 
fome hrnts, that if he fliould fucceed in his enter- 
prife, and obtain the crown of England, he would 
cfpoufe Anne, .the heir of that dutchy ; and the re- 
port of this engagement had already reached Eng- 
land, and had begotten anxiety in the people, and 

even 
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^xxiv^* even in Elizabeth herfclf. Henry took care to dif- 
^it- y^O fipate thcfc apprehenfion$> by folennnjy renewing, 
1485. before the council and principal nobility, the pro- 
mife which he had already given to celebrate his 
nuptials with the EngUfli princefs. But though 
bound by honour, as well as by intereft, to complete 
this alliance, he was reiblved to poftpone it till the 
Hitcoro- ceremony of his own coronation Ihould be finifhed, 
sation. ^nd till his title fhould be recogniied by parliament. 
Still anxious to fupport his perfbnal and hereditary 
right to the throne, he dreaded left a preceding 
marriage with the princefs fhould imply a partici- 
pation of fovereignty in her, and raife doubts of his 
own title by the houfe of Lancafter. 
Sjj[«tjng There raged at that time in London, and other 
parts of the kingdom, a fpecies of malady unknown 
to any other age or nation, the fweating ficknefs, 
which occafioned the fuddcn death of great multi- 
tudes ; though it feemed not to be propagated by 
any contagious infeftion, but arofe from the general 
difpofition of the air and of the human body. In 
lefs than twenty-four hours the patient coaimonly 
died or recovered; but when the peftilence had 
exerted its fury for a few weeks, it was obferved, 
either from alterations in the air, or from a more 
proper regimen which had been difcovered, to be 
conHderably abated ^. Preparations were then made 
for the ceremony of Henry's coronation. In order 
to heighten the fplendour of that fpeftacle, he be- 
llowed the rank of knight banneret on twelve per- 
Ions ; and he conferred peerages oh three. Jaiper 
earl of Pembroke, his uncle, was created duke of 
Bedford ; Thomas lord Stanley, his father-in-law, 
caf 1 of Derby ; and Edward Courteney earl of Dc- 
soth oa. vonihire. At the coronation likewife there appeared 
a new inftitution, whkh the king had eftablilhed for 
fecurity as well as pomp, a band of fifty archers^ 

• Polydore Virgil, p. 567, 
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who were termed yeomen of the ^ard. But left the c h a P- 
people ihould take umbrage at this unufual fymptom ^^ ' 
of jealoufy in the prince, as if it implied a peribnal 1485, 
diffidence of his fubje£ts, he declared the inllitution 
to be perpetual. The ceremony of coronation was 
performed by cardinal Bourchier archbifhop of 
Canterbury. 

The parliament being aflembled at Weftminfter^ 701 Kot« 
the majority immediately appeared to be devoted par- ^ i^**** 
tifans of Henry -, all perfoos of another difpoficion "**^^' 
either declining to ftand in thofe dangerous times, or 
being obliged to diflemble their principles and in- 
clinations. The Lancaftrian party had every where 
been fuccefsful in the eledtionsi and even many 
had been returned, who during the prevalence of the 
houfeof York had been expofed to the rigour of 
law, and had been condemned by fentence of at* 
taindcr and oudawry. Their right to take feats in 
the houfe being queftioned, the'cafe was referred to 
all the judges, who aflembled in the exchequer 
chamber, in order to deliberate on fo delicate a tub- 
jedt. The opinion delivered was prudent, and con- 
tained a jufl temperament between law and expedi- 
ency ^. The judges determined, that the members 
atuinted fhould forbear taking their feat till an a6t 
were pafled for the reverfal of their attainder. There 
was no difficulty in obtaining this a£t ; and in it were 
comprehended a hundred and feven perfons of the 
king's party ^ 

But a fcruple was ftarted of a nature ftill more 
important. The king himfelf had been attainted ; 
and his right of fucceffion tQ the crown might thence 
be expofed to fbme doubt. The judges extricated 
^emfelves from this dangerous queftion, by aflert- 
iog it as a maxim ; << That the crown takes away all 
#« defeds and ftops in blood; and that from the 

^ Bacoiiy p. 581. 

f fiou Pari. X Hen* VII, n. a, 3,4,^15, 17. %6^6s. 
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c H A P. «c ^inpjg fj^g j^jf^g aflumed royal authority, the fbun« 

,^^_^ J " tain was cleared, and all attainders and corruptions 

14.8 j. " of blood difcharged "*." * Befidcs. that the cafe, 
from its urgent ncceflity, admitted of no delibera- 
tion ; the judges probably thought, that no fentcncc 
of a court of judicature- had authority fufficicnc to 
bar the rigBt of fucceflion ; that the heir of the crown 
" was commonly expofed to fuch jealoufy as might 
often occafion ftrctches of law and juftice againft 
him ; and that a prince might even be engaged in 
unjuftifiable meafures during his predeceflbr's reign, 
without meriting on that account to be excluded 
from the throne, which was his birth-right. 

With a parliament fo obfecjuious, the king could 
not fail of obtaining whatever acStof fettlement he was 
pleafed to require. He feems only to have enter- 
tained fome doubt within himfelf on what claim he 
• Ihould found his pretenFions. In his fpeech to the 
parliament he mentioned his juft tide by hereditary 
right : But left that title Ihould not be efteemed fuf- 
iicient, he fubjoined his claim by the judgment of 
God, who had given him viftory over his enemies. 
And again, left this pretenfion fhpuld be inter- 
preted as afluming a right of conqueft, he enfurcd 
to his fubjefts the full enjoyment of their former 
properties and poffeflions. 
Entail of Th£ entail of the crown was drawn according to 
-u ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ j^.^^^ ^^^ probably in words didated 

by him. He made no mention in i? of the princefs 
Elizabeth, nor of any branch of her family; but in 
bther refpefts the aft was compiled with fufficient 
referve and moderation. He did not infift that it 
fhould contain a declaration or recognition of his 
preceding right ; as on the other hand he avoided 
the appearance of a new law or ordinance. He 
chofe a middle courfe, which, as is generally un- 

* Bacon^ p. 581* 
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avoidable in fuch cafes, was not entirely free from 
uncertainty and obfcurity. It was voted, " That 
" .the inheritance of the crown ihould reft, remain, 
** and abide in the king ^ /' but whether as right- 
ful heir, or only as prelent pcfTeffor, was not deter- 
mined. In like manner, Henry was contented thac 
the fucceflion fhould be fecured to the heirs of his 
body; but he pretended not, in cafe of their failure, 
to exclude the houfe of York, or give the preference 
to that of Lancafter : He left that great point am- 
biguous for the prefent, and truftcd that, if it ihould 
ever become requifite to determine it, future inci- 
dents would open the way for the decifion. 

But even after all thefe precautions, the king was 
fo little fatisfied with his own title, that in the fol- 
lowing year he applied to papal authority for a. con- 
firmation of it ; and as the court of Rome gladly 
laid hold of all opportunities which the imprudence, 
iveaknefs, or neceflities of princes afforded it to ex- 
tend its influence, Innocent VIII. the reigning pope, 
readily granted a bull in whatever terms the king 
was pleafed to defire. All Henry's titles, by fuc- 
ceflion, marriage, parliamentary choice, even con- 
quefl:, are there enumerated ; and to the whole the. 
fanftion of religion is added ; excommunication is 
-denounced againfl: every one who flioiild either 
difl:urb him in the prefent poflTeflionj or the heirs 
of his body in the future fucceflion of the crown.; 
and from this penalty no criminal, except in the 
article of death, could be abfolved but by the pope 
himfclf, or his Ipecial commiflloners. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine that the fecurity derived from 
this bull could be a compenfation for the defcd: 
which it betrayed in Henry's title, and for the dan- 
ger of thus inviting the pope to interpofe in thcfe 
concerns, 

« Bacon, p. 581. 
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CHAP. Ix was natural, and even laudable in Henry to 
^ _'^ reverfe the attainders which had pafled againft the 
1485. partifans of the houfe of Lancafter : But the revenges 
which he exercifcd againft the adherents of the York 
family, to which he was fo foon to be allied, cannot 
be conHdered in the fame light. Yet the parliament, 
at his inftigation, pafled an a£k of attainder againft 
the late king himfelf, againft the duke of Norfolk, 
the earl of Surrey, vifcount Lovel, the lords Zouche 
and Ferrars of Chardey, fir Walter and fir James 
Harrington, fir William Berkeley, fir Humphrey 
Stafibrd, Cateft)y, and about twenty other gentle- 
men, who had fought on Richard's fide in the battle 
of Bofworth. How men could be guilty of trealbn, 
by fupportinfi; the king in pofieSion a^inft the earl 
of Richmond, who afiUmed not the title of king, it 
is not eafy to conceive ; and nothing but a fcrvilc 
complaifance in the parliament could have engaged 
them to make this (rretch of juftice. Nor was it a 
fmall nK>rtification to the people in general^ to find 
that the king, prompted either by avarice or refent- 
ment, could in the very beginning of his reign fo far 
violate the cordial union which had previoufly been 
concerted between the parties, and to the expecta- 
tion of which he had plainly owed his fuCcelfioii to 
the throne. 

The king, having gained fb many points of coii- 
lequence from the parliament, thought it not expe- 
dient to demand any fupply from them, which the 
profound peace enjoyed by the nation, and the late 
forfeiture of Richard's adherents, feemed Co render 
toth Dec. fomewhat fuperfluous. The parliament, howcvcf, 
conferred on him during life the duty of tonnage and 
poundage, which had been enjoyed in the fame 
manner by fome of his immediate predeceflbf s ; and 
they added, before they broke up, othei* money 
bills of no great moment. The king, on his parr, 
nude returns of grace and favour to his people. He 
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publiihed'his royal proclamation, offering pardon to 
all fuch as had taken arms, or formed any attempts 
againft him -, provided they fubmitted themfelvcs to ^1^5 
mercy by a certain day, and took the ufual oath. of 
fealty and allegiance. Upon this proclamation many 
came out of their fanftuaries.; and the minds of men 
were every where much quieted. Henry chofc to 
take wholly to him&lf the merit of an ad: of grace, 
fo agreeable to the nation ; rather than communicate 
it with the parliament (as was his firft intention), bf 
palling a bill to that purpofe. The earl of Surrey, . 
howevery though he had fubmitted, and delivered 
himfelf into the king's hands, was lent prifbner io 
the Tower. 

During this parliament the king alio beftowed 
favours and honours on fome particular perfons who 
were attached to him. Edward Stafford, eldeft fon 
of the duke of Buckingham, attainted in the late 
reign, was reftored to the honours of his family, as 
well as to its fortune, which was very ample^ This 
generodty, fo unufual in Henry, was the eSe& of his 
gratitude to the nnemory of Buckingham, who had 
firft concerted the plan of his elevation, and who 
by his own ruin had made way for that great event, 
Chandos of Britanny was created earl of Bath, fir 
Giles Daubeny lord Daubeny, and fir Robert WiU 
* loughby lord Broke. Thcfe were all the titles of 
nobility conferred by the king during this feffion of 
parliament ^ 

But the minifters whom Henry moll trufted and 
favoured were not chofen from among the nobility, 
or even from among the laity. John Morton and 
Richard Fox, two clergymen, perfons of induftry,. 
vigilance, and capacity, were the men to whom he 
chiefly confided his afiairs and fecret counfels. They 
had fhared with him all his former dangers and dif- 

^ PolyJore Virgil, p. ^$, 
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CHAP, treffes ; and he now took care to make them parti- 
^ l_ cipate in his good fortune. They were both calledl 
14.85; to the privy council ; Morton was reftored to the 
bifliopric of Ely, Fox wascr^ftdbifhop of Exeter. 
The former foon after, updn the death of Bourchier, 
was raifcd to the. fee of Canterbury. The latter, was 
made privy feal ; and fuccefllvely bi(bop of Bath 
and Wells, Durham and Winchefter. For Henry, 
as lord Bacon obferves, loved to employ and ad- 
vance prelates i becaufe, having rich biflioprics to 
beftow, it was eafy for him to reward their fervices : 
And it-was his maxim to raife them by flow fteps, 
and make them firft pafs through the inferior fees ^ 
He probably expefted, that as they were naturally 
more . dependant on him than the nobility, who 
during that age enjoyed pofleffions and jurifdidlions* 
dangerous to royal authority ; fo the prolpedl of 
farther elevation would render thern ftill more 
adtive in his fervice, and more obfequious to his 
commands. 
j8tif jfn. ^^ prefcnting the bill of tonnage and poundage, the 
parliament!^ .anxious to prefcrve the legal undifpuced 
fucceffion to the crown, had petitioned Henry, with 
demonftrations of the greateft zeal, to efpoufe the 
princefs Elizabeth ; but they covered their true rea- 
fbn under the dutiful pretence of their defire to have 
J^'ng'* heirs of his body. He now thought in earneft of 
maniage. f^tisfying the minds of his people in that particular. 
His marriage was celebrated at London, and that 
with greater appearance of univerfal joy than either 
his firft entry or his coronation, Henry remarked 
with much di(pleafure this general favour borne to the 
houfe of York. The fufpicions which -arofe from 
it nptonly difturbed his tranquillity during his whole 
reign j but bred difguft towards his confort herfelfi 
and poifoned all his domeftic enjoyments. Though 

f Bacon, p. 582. 
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virtuous, amiaEble, and obiequious to the laft degree^ ^-^ftJ* 
fhc never met with a proper return of aiFedion, or ^ , - , _y 
even of complaifance m)m her hufband; and the i4t6. 
nialignant ideas of fa6tion ftillj in his fullen mind, 
prevailed over all the fentinjents of conjugal ten- 
dernefs. 

The l^ing liad been carried dong with fuch a tide 
of fuccefs ever fince his arrival in England, that he 
thought nothing could withf^andthe fortune and au* 
thority which attended him. He ilow refblved to 
make a progrefs into the North, where the friends 
pf the houfe of York, and even the . partilans of 
Kichard, were numerous ; in hopes of curing, by 
his pre(ence and converfation, the prejudices of the 
malcontents. When he arrived at Nottingham he 
heard that vifcount Lovel, with fir Humfi-ey Staf- 
ford, and Thomas his brother, had fecretly with- 
drawn themfelves from their fanftuary at Colchcfter; 
But this news appeared not to him of fuch import- 
ance as to ftop his journey; and he proceeded for- 
ward to York. He there heard that the Staffords AninHir- 
had levied an army, and were marching to befifegp "^^^^ 
the ,city of Worcefter : And that Lovel, at the head 
of three or four thoufand men, was approaching to 
attack him in York. Henry was not difmayed with 
this int:4Ugcnce. His aftive courage, full of re- 
iburces, immediately prompted him to find the pro- 
per remedy. Though furrounded with enemies in 
. thcie difaffedled counties, he afiembled a fmali body 
K^ troops in whom he could confide; and he put 
them under the command of the duke of Bedlbrd. 
He joined to them all his own attendants; but he 
found that this hafty armament was niore formidable 
by their fpirit and their zealous attachment to hicn, 
than by the armS or military ftores with which they 
were provided. He therefore gave Bedford orders 
OQt to apprwch the enemy ; but previoufly to try 
every proper expedient to difperfe them. Bedford 
publifhed a general prbmife of pardon to the rebels; 

Voj.. III. y which 
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^xxiv^' fitted ta pcrfonatc a prince of royal extra£doo« A 
1 ^- - 1j> report had been fpread among the people, and rc- 
14S6. ceired with great avidity, that Richard duke of 
York, fccond fon of Edward IV. had, by a fccrct 
efcapc, ftved himfclf from the cruelty of his uncle, 
and lay fomcwhcre concealed in England. Simon,^ 
taking advantage of this runnour, bad at firft in- 
ftruded his pupil to aiTume that name, which he 
found to be fo fondly cheriftied by the public : But 
hearing afterwards a new report, that Warwic had 
made his cfoape from the Tower, and obferving that 
this news was attended with no Icfs general iatisfac*- 
tion, he changed the plan of his impofture, and 
ifTiade Simnel perfonate that unfortunate prince*. 
Though the youth was qualified by nature for the 
part which he was inftrufted to adt ; yet was it re- 
marked, that he was better informed in circum- 
ftanccs relating to the royal family, particularly in 
the adventures of the earl of Warwic, than he could 
be fuppofcd to have learned from one of Simon's 
condition: And it was thence conjcftured, thatper^ 
fons of higher rank, partifans of the houfpofYork, 
had laid the plan of this confpiracy, and had con- 
veyed proper inftruftions to the aftors. The 
queenr dowager herfelf was expofed to fufpicion; 
and it was indeed the general opinion, however un- 
likely it might feem, that flic had fecretly given her 
gonfent to the impofture. This woman was of a 
yery rcftlefs difpofition. Finding that, inftead of 
receiving the reward of her fervices in contributing 
to Henry's elevation, flie herfelf was fallen into 
abfolute infignificance, her daughter treated with 
fe verity, and all her friends brought under lub- 
jcdion, fhe had conceived the moft violent ani- 
mofity againft him, and had refolved to rriake hini 
feel the effects of her rcfentment. She knew that 
the impoftor, however fucccfsful, might cafily at 

• 

* Polydorc Virgil, p, 569, 570, 
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hit be fet alide; and if away could be found at his C H a ?• 
riique to fubvert the government, ftie hoped that a ^^^^ *^ 
icoe mighic be opened which, though difficult at i486; 
pveient exactly to forefee, would gratify her re- 
ven^e> and be on the whole lefs irkfome to her 
than that Mwty and contennpt to whicbihe was now 
reduced ""• 

BitT whatever care Simon might take to convey 
inftru&ioa to his pupil Simnel, he was fenfible that 
the impofture would not bear a clofe infpeddon ; . 
and he was -therefore determined to open the firft 
public fcene of it in Ireland. That ifland, which 
was zesknifly attached to the houfe of York, and 
bore an iaflfedbionatje regard to the memory of Cla- 
rence, Warwic's father, who had been their lieu- 
tenant, was improvidendy allowed by Henry to 
remain in the fame condition in which he found it; 
and all die counfellors and officers who had ' been 
appointed by his predeceflbrs (till retained thdr au- 
thority. Nofooncr did Simnel prefcfit himfelf to 
Thomas Fitz-gerald, earl of Kildare, the deputy, 
and claim his protedbion as the unfortunate Warwic, 
than that creduious nobleman, not fufpe6bing fo 
bold an impofture, gave attention to him, and be- 
gan to confult fome pedbns of rank with regard to 
this extraordinary incident, Thefe he fi>und even 
more ianguine in their zeal and belief than himfelf : 
And in proportion as the ftory difFufed itfelf among 
thofe of lower condition, it became the objeft of 
ftiU greater paflion and. credulity, till the people in 
Dublin with one confent tendered their allegiance to 
Simnel, as to the true Plantagenet. Fond of a no- 
velty, which flattered their natural propenfion, they 
overlooked the daughters of Edward IV. who ftood 
before'Warwic in the order of fuccelTion ; they payed Revolt o£ 
die pretended prince attendance as their fovereign, i«Und. 
lodged him in the caftle of Dublin, crowned, him 

^ Polydore Virgil, p. 570* 
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CHAP, with a diadem taken from aftatue of the Virgin, and 

^^^'_^ publicly proclaimed him king, by the appeUation of 

' i^u. Edward VI. The whole ifland followed the example 

of the capital ; and not a fword was any where drawn 

in Henry's quarrel. 

When this intelligence was conveyed to the king^ 
it reduced him to fome perplexity. Determined al- 
ways to face his enemies in perfon, he yet fcrupled at 
prefent to leave England, where he fufpe£bed the 
confpiracy was firft framed, and where be knew many 
perfons of condition, and the people in general, were 
much difpofed to give it countenance* In order to 
difcover the fecret fource of the contrivance, and 
take meafures againft this opeo revolt, he held fre- 
quent confultations with his ipinifters and counfellors, 
and laid plans, for a vigorous defence of hb authority, 
and the fuppreflion of his enecnies. 

The ^rft event which followed thcfe ddiberatk>ns 
gave furprife to the public : It was the.feiture:of the 
queen- dort^^er, the forfeiture of all her lands and 
revenue, and the clofe confinement of her perfon in 
the nunnery of Bermondefey. This a6t of authority 
was covered with a very thin pretence. » It was al- 
leged that,, notwithftanding the fecret agreement to 
marry her daughter to Henry, ihe had yet yieUed to 
|the folicitations and menaces of Richard, and had 
delivered that princefs and her (ifters into the hands 
of the tyrant. This crime, which was now become 
obfolete, and might admit of alleviations, was there- 
fore fufpe6ted not to be the real caufc of the feverity 
with which Ihe was treated ; and men belicvied that 
the king, unwilling to accufe fo near a relation of a 
confpiracy againft him, had cloaked his vengeance 
or precaution under colour of an offence known to 
the whole world '. They were afterwards the more 
confirmed in this fufpicion, when they found that 
the unfortunate queen, though fhc furvived this dif- 

> Bacon, p. 583. Polydore Virgil, p. 571. 
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^ace feveral years, was never treated with any more. chap. 
lenity, but was allowed to end her life in poverty, ^^^^^ 
iblitude, and conBni^nnenfi i^s6« 

The next meafure of the king^s was of a lefs ex- 
ceptionable nature. He ordered that Warwic ihould 
be taken from the Tower, be led in proceffion 
through the ftreets of London, be condufted to St. 
Paul's, and there expofed to the view of the whole 
people. He even gave dircdions that fome men 
of rank, attached to the.houfe of York, and beft 
aqquainted with the perfon of this prince, fliould 
approach him, and converfe with him: And he 
truftcd that thele, being convinced of the abfurd 
impofture of Simnel, would put a flop to the cre- 
dulity of the populace. The expedient had its 
effedt in England: But in Ireland the people ftill 
perfifted in their revolt, and zealoufly retorted on 
the king the reproach of propagating an impofture, 
and of having Ihewn a counterfeit Wafwic to the 
public. 

Henry had foon reafon to apprehend that the 
delign againft him was not laid on fuch night fbunda-- 
tions as the abfurdity of die contrivance feemed to 
indicate. John earl of Lincoln, foh qF John de 
la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldeft 
fifter to Edward IV. was engaged to take part in 
the confpiracy. This nobleman, who poffefled ca- 
pacity and courage, had entertained very afpiring 
views; and his ambition was encouraged by the 
known intenuons of his uncle Richard, who had 
formed a defign, in cafe, he himfelf Ihould die with- 
out iffue, of declaring Lincoln lucceffor to the 
fcrowh* The king's jealoufy againft all eminent per- 
fons of the York party, and his rigour towards 
\Varwic, had farther' ftruck Lincoln with appre- 
henlions, and made him refolve to feek for fafety ill 
the moft dahgerous counfels. Having fixed a fecret 
correfpondence with lir Thomas Broughton, a man 
•f great intereft in Lancalhire, he retired to Flan- 
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CHAP, dcrs, where Lovel had arrived a little before him ; 
y_-^-,ij and he lived during fome rinme in the court of his 
i^«^. aunt the dutchefs of Burgundy, by whom he had 
been invited over, 
of^th?*" Margarbt, widow of Charles the Bold, duke 
dutchefs of of Burgurtdy, not having any children of her own, 
Btirgwn- attached herfelf, with an entire friendfhip, -to her 
^^* daughfer-in-law, married to Maximilian archduke 

of Auftria j and after the death of that princeft, fhc 
perfevered in her ^ffeftion to Philip and Margaret 
her children, and occupied herfelf in the care of 
their education and of their perfons. By her virtu- 
ous conduft and demeanour flie had acquired great 
authority among the Flemings j and lived with muck 
dignity, as well as oeconomyi upon that ample dowry 
which ihe inherited from her hufband. The refent- 
ments of this princefs were no lefs waf m than her 
. friendlhipsj and that fpirit of faftion, which it is fo 
difficult tor a focial and fanguine temper t6 guard 
againft, had taken ftrong ppfleffion of her heart, 
and entrenched fomewhat on the ptobity which 
fhone forth in the other parts of her chafafter. 
Hearing of the malignant jealoufy entertained by 
Henry againft her family, and his oppreQion of all 
its parrifans, (he was moved with the higheft indig- 
nition, and (he determined to' make him repent of 
that enmity to which fo many of her' friends, with- 
out any reafoh or nece(nty, had fallen viAims. 
H^7- After confulting with Lincoln and Lovel, (he hired 
a body of tvfo thoufand veteran Germans, under the 
command of Martin Swart, a brave and ex- 
perienced officer °*i and fent them over; together 
withthefc two noblemen, to join Simnel in Ire- 
Lambert land. The countenance given by perfons of fuch 
vade? ^"' high rank, and the acceflion of this military forccj 
England, much raifcd the courage of the Irifli, and made 
them entertain the refolution of invading Eng- 

n» Pdyd. Virg, p. 57V 573* 
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land, where they believed the fpirit of difaffeftion c HA p, 
as prevalent as it appeared to be in Ireland. The ^^^ 
poverty aMb under which they laboured made it ,457/ 
impoflible for dtem to fupport any longer their new 
court and army, and infpired them with a ftrongdc- 
firc of enriching themfelves by plunder and prefer- 
ment in Engliaild. 

Henry was not ignorant of thefe intentions of his 
enemies ; and he prepared himfelf for defence. He 
ordered troo^ tb be levied in different parts of the 
kingdom, and put them under the command of 
the duke of Bedford and earl of Oxford. He con- 
fined the marquis of Dorfet, who he fufpe6ted 
would refent the injuries fufFered by his mother the 
queen dowager : And, to gratify the people by an 
appearance of devotion, he made a pilgrimage to our 
lady of Walfingham, famous for miracles 5 and there . 
offered up prayers for fuccefs, and for deliverance 
from hb enemies. 

Being informed that Simnel was landed at Fou- 
drey in Lancafliire, he drtvr together his forces, 
and advanced towards the fcnemy as far as Coventry. 
The rebels had entertained hopes that the difaffefted 
counties in the 'North would rife in their favour : 
But the people in general, averfe to join Irilh and 
German invaders, convinced of Lambert's impof- 
ture, and kfept in awe by the king's reputation for 
fuccefs and conduct, either remained in tranquillity, 
or gave ^fliftance to the royal army. The earl of 
Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, 
finding no hopes but in viftory, was determined to 
bring tile matter to a fpeedy decifion ; and the king, 
fupported by the native courage of his temper, and 
emboldened by a great acceflion of volunteers, who 
had joined him under the earl of Shrewfbury and 
lord Strange, declined hot the combat. The hoftilc 6th June, 
armies met at Stoke, in the county of Nottingham, Battle of 
and fought a baule, which was 'bloody,, and more ^^^^^' 
obftinately disputed than could have been expedted 

from 
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^xxiv.''* ^^^^ *^ inequality of their force. All the leaders 
of the rebels were refolved to conquer or- to perifh^ 
and they infpircd their troops with like refolution. 
The Gernnans alfo, being veteran and experienced 
foldiers, kept the event long doubtful; and even 
the Irifh, though ill-armed and almoft defenceleft, 
Ihowed themfelves not defeftive in Ipirit and bra- 
very. The king's viftory was purchafed witli lofe, 
but was entirely decifive. Lincoln, Broughton> 
and Swart, perifhed in the field of batde, with 
four thoufand of their followers. As Lovel was 
never more heard of, he was believed to have un- 
dergone the fame fate. Simnel, with his tutor 
Simon, was taken prifoner. Simon, being a pricft, 
was not tried at law, and was only committed to dole 
cuftody : Simnel was too contemptible to be an ob- 
jc(9: either of apprehenfion or refentment to Henry. 
He was pardoned, and made a fcuUion in the king's 
kitchen j whence he was afterwards advanced to the 
rank of a falconer ". 

Henry had now leifure to revenge himfelf on 
his enemies. He made a progrefs into the northern 
parts, where he gave many proofs of his rigorous 
difpofition. A ftrifl: enquiry was made after thofe 
who had affifted or favoured the rebels. The pu- 
niftiments were not all fanguinary : The king made 
his revenge fubfervient to his avarice; Heavy 
I fines were levied upon the delinquents. The pro- 
ceedings of the courts, and even the courts them- 
felves, were arbitrary. Either the criminals were 
tried by commiflioners appointed for the purpofc, 
I or they fufFered punilhment by a fentence of a 
I court-martial. And, as a rumour had prevailed 
■before the battle of Stoke, that the rebels had 
gained the victory, that the royal army was cut in 
pieces, and that the king himfelf had cfcapcd by 
flight, Henry was refolved to interpret the belief 
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or propagation of this report as a mark of dif- CHAP. 
afFedlion j and he pxinifhed many for that pretended . ^^J^' ^ 
crime. But fuch in this age was the fituation of 1487. 
the Englilh government, that the royal pre- 
rogative, which was but imperfeftly reftrained 
during the moft peaceable periods, was fore, .in 
tumultuous or even fufpicious times, which fre- 
quently recurred, to break all bounds of law, and 
to violate public liberty, . ' 

After the king had gratified his rigour by the 
puniihment of his enemies, he determined to give 
<:ontentment to the people in a point which, though 
a mere ceremony, was pallionately defircd by them. 
The queen had been married near two years, but 
had not yet been crowned ; and this aflPedtation of 
delay had given great difcontent to the public, and 
had been one principal fource of the difaffedion 
which prevailed. The king, inftrufted by cxpc- 15th Nor. 
rience, now finifhed the ceremony of her corona- 
tion 3 and, to (hew a difpofition ftill more gracious, 
he reftored to liberty the marquis of Doifet, who 
had been able to clear himfelf of all the fufpicions 
entertained againft him. 
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State of foreign affairs rSuUe of Scotland — of 

Spaik'-^f the Ia^ Countries — of France^'-^f 
Britanny^— ^French invafoon of Bntannf^—^ 
French embajfy to England^ — Diffimulatim of the 
French coMtt—^—jln infwrreSion in the Nortb-^ 
/uppreffed^-^-'^^ing fends forces into Britanfry-"'^-^ 
Annexation ofBrjtanny to France-"^'^ A parliament 
■■ . War with Srance-^^^^^Invafion of France 
« ■ Peace with France-^-^—Perkin ff^arbe c 

His impofture Sk is avowed by the dutcbejs of 

Burgundy^-^and by many of ihe Englijb nobility 

Trial and execution of Stanley A par-* 

liament. 



CHAP. fT^H E king acquired great reputation through- 
^^^* i 1 ^^^ Europe by the vigorous and proiperous 
^488 conduft of his domeftic affairs : But as fomc inci- 
state oF dents about this time invited him to look abroad, 
^^]^ and exfcrt himfelf in behalf of his allies, it will be 
neceffary, in order to give a juft account of his fo- 
reign meaftires, to explain the fituation of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ; beginning with Scotland^ which 
lies mod contiguous. 
State of The kingdom of Scotland had not yet attained 

Scotland, ^^t (late which diftinguifhes a civilized monarchy, 
and which enables the government, by the force of 
its laws and inflitutions alone, without any extraor- 
dinary capacity in the fovereign, to maintain idclf 
in order and tranquillity. James III. who now 

filled 
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fiUed the throne, was a prince of little induftry ^^^^' 
^uid of a narrow genius j and though it behoved him . - '_| 
to yield the reins of government to his minifVers, he i^ss., 
had never been able to make an/ choice which could 
give contentment both to himfelf and to his people. 
'When he beftowed his confidence on any of the 
principal nobility, he found that they ^escalted their 
own family to fuch a height as was dangerous to the 
prince, and gave umbrage to the ftate : When he 
conferred favour on any perfon of meaner birth, on 
whofe fubmiflion he could more depend, the barons 
of his kingdom, enraged at the power of a^ upftart 
minion, proceeded to the utmoft extremities againft 
their fovercign. Had Henry cnteruined the ambi- 
tion of conquefts, a tempting opportunity now 
ofFered of reducing that kingdom to fubjeftion} 
but as he was probably fenfible that a warlike peoplej 
though they might be over-run by reafon of their 
fdomeftic divifions, could not be retained in obe- 
dience without a regular military force, which was 
then unknown in England, he rather intended the 
renewal of the peace with Scotland, and fent ^ 
embafly to James for that purpofe. But the Scots, 
who never defired a durable peace with England^ 
find who deemed their fccurity to confift in con- 
ftandy preferving thcmfelves in a warlike pofture^ 
would not agree to more than a feven years truce, 
which was accordingly concluded *". 

The European ftates on the continent were then 
haftening faft to the fituation in which they have re- 
mained, without any material alteration, for near 
t:hree centuries ; and began to unite themfelves into 
pne extenfive fyftem of policy, which comprehended 
the chief powers of Chriftendom. Spain, which |**^« of 
had hitherto been almoft entirely occupied within ^"* 
Jierfelf, now became formidable by the union of Ar- 
ragon ^nd Caftile in the perfons of Ferdinand and 
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Ifabeila, who being princes of great capadcy, cm- 
ployed their force in cnterprifes the moft advan- 
tageous to their combined monarchy. The con- 
queft of Granada from the Moors was then tinder- 
taken, and brought near to a happy conclufion. 
And in tliat expedition the military genius of Spain 
was revived; honour and fecurity were attained; 
and her princes, no longer kept in awe by a do- 
meftic enemy fo dangerous, began to enter into 
all the tranfaftions of Europe, and make a great 
figure in every war and negotiation. 

Maximilian king of the. Romans, fon of the 
emperor Frederic, had, by his marriage with the 
heirefs of Burgundy, acquired an intereft in the 
Netherlands i and though the death of his confort 
had weakened his connexions with that country, he 
ftill pretended to the government as tutor to his fon 
Philip, and his authority had been acknowledged by 
Brabant, Holland, and feveral of the provinces. 
But as Flanders and Hainault ftill refufed to fubmit 
to his regency, and even appointed other tutors to 
Philip, he had been engaged in long wars againft 
that obftinate people, and never was able thoroughly 
to fubdue their fpirit. That he might free himfelf 
from the oppofition of France, he had concluded a 
peace with Lewis XI. and had given his daughter 
Margaret, then an infant, in marriage to the dau- 
phin ; together with Artois, Franche Comptc, and 
Charolois, as her dowry. But this alliance had not 
produced the dcfired effcft. The dauphin fucceeded 
to the crown of France by the appellation of 
Charles VIII.; but Maximilian ftill found the mu- 
tinies of the Flemings fomented by the intrigues of 
the court of France. 

France, during the two preceding reigns, had 
made a mighty increafe in power and greatnefs ; and 
had not other ftates of Europe at the fame time rcr 
ceived an acceffion of force, it had been impoflible 
to have retained her within her ancient boundaries. 
.12 Moft 
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Moft of the great fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, c ha p. 
Anjou, Dauphiny, Guienne, Provence, and Bur- ^ ^ '^ 
gundy, had been united to the crown ; the Englifli had i/^%. 
beenexpelled from all their conquefts $ the authority of 
the prince had been raifed to fuch a height as enabled 
him to maintain law and order ; a confiderable mi* 
licary force was kept on foot, and the finances were 
able to fupport it. Lewis XI. indeed, from whom 
anany of thcfe advantages were derived, was dead, 
and had left his fon in early youth and ill educated^ 
to fuftain the weight of the monarchy : But haying 
entrufted the government to his daughter Anne, 
lady of Beaujeu, a woman of ipirit and capacity, 
the French power fuffered no check or decline. On 
the contrary, this princefs formed the great projeft, 
which at laft fhe happily efFeded, of uniting to the 
crown Britanny, the lait and ipoO: independent fief 
of the monarchy, 

Francis II. duke of Britanny, confcious of his of Britain 
own, incapacity for government, had refigned him- "^^ 
(elf to the direction of Peter Landais, a man of mean 
birth, more remarkable for abilities than for virtue 
pr integrity. The nobles of Britanny, difpleafed 
with the great advancement of this favourite, had 
even proceeded to difafiedion againft their fovereign; 
and after many tumults and dilbrders, they at lad: 
united among themfelves, and in a violent manner 
feized, tried, and put to death the obnoxious mini- 
jfter. Dreading the refentment of the prince for this 
invafion of his' authority, many of them retired to 
France; others, for protedion and fafety, main- 
tained a fccret correfpondence with the French mi- 
niftry, who, obferving the great diflenfions among 
the Bretons, thought the opportunity favourable for 
invading the dutchy ; and fo much the rather, as 
they could cover their ambition under the fpccious 
pretence of providing /or domeftic fccurity. 

Lewis 
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^xxv ^' Liwis duke of Orleans, firft prince of the bloody 
^ j-Lf ^'^^ prcfumptivc heir of the monarchy, had diijputed 
1488, the adminiftration with the lady of Beaujeu ; and 
though his precenfions had been rejeded by the ftaies, 
he ftill maintained cabals with many of (h^ grandees^ 
and laid fchemes &r fubverting the authority of that 
princefs. Finding his confpiracies detected, he took 
to arms, and fortified himfelf in Beaugenci ; but as 
his revolt was precipitate, before his confederates 
were ready to join him, he had been obliged to (lib- 
mit, and to receive fuch conditions as the French 
miniftry were pleafed to impofe upon him. Adu« 
ated, however, by his ambition, and even by his 
fears, he (bon retired out of France, and took iheker 
with the duke of Britanny, who was defirous of 
ftrengthening himfelf againit the defigns of the lady 
of Beaujeuj, by the friendfhip and credit of the duke 
of Orleans. This latter prince alfo, perceiving the 
afcendant which be foon acquired over the duke of 
NBritanny, had engaged many of his partifans to join 
him at that court, and had formed the deiign of 
aggrandifing himfelf by a marriage with Anne, the 
heir of that opulent dutchy. 

T«E barons of Britanny, who faw all &vour en- 
groflfed by the duke of Orleans and his train, re- 
newed a ftri6ter correfpondence widi France, and 
even invited the French king to make an invafion 
on their country. Defirous, however, of preferving 
its independency, they had regulated the number of 
fuccours which France was to fend diem, and had 
stipulated that no fortified place in Britanny fhouki 
remain in the polfeffion of that monarchy : A vain 
precaution, where revolted fubje&s treat with a power 
Frencti in- fo much fupcrior ! The French invaded Britanny 
??„^^*^." 5*. with forces three times more numerous than tbofe 
which they had promifed to the barons; and ad- 
vancing into the heart of the country, laid ficge to 
Piocrmcl. • To bppofe them, the duke raifed a 
numerous but ill-difciplined army, which he put 
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under die command of the duke of Orleans, the chap. 
count of Dunois, and others of the French nobility, ^ -^-^ 
The army, difcontented with his choice, and jea- 24.8$. 
lous of their confederates^ foon difbanded, and left 
their prince, with too fmall a force to keep the field 
ftgainft his invaders. He retired to Vannesj but . 
•being hotly purfued by the French, who had now 
made themfelves mafters of Ploermel, he cfcapcd 
to Nantz j and the enemy, having previoufly takcA 
and garrifoned Vannes, Dinant, and other places, 
laid clofe fiege to that city. The barons of Britanrty, 
finding their country menaced with total fubjeftion, 
began gradually to withdraw from the French army, 
and to make peace with their fovereign. 

This defertion, however, of the Bretons difcou- 
raged not the court of France from purfuing her . 
favourite projeft of reducing Britanny to fubjcdtion. - 
The fituation of Europe.appeared favourable to the 
execution of this defign, Maximilian was indeed 
engaged in clofe alliance with the duke of Britanny, 
and had even opened a treaty for marrying his 
daughter; but he was on all occafions fo indigent^ 
and at that time fo difquieted by the mutinies of the 
Flemings, that litde effeftual affiftance could be 
expefted from him. Ferdinand was entirely occu- 
pied in the conqucfl. of Grenada ; and it -was alio 
known, that if France would j-efign to him Rou- 
(illon and Cerdagne, to which he had pretenfions, 
flie could at any time engage him to abandon the 
intcrcft of Bricanny. England alone was both en- 
abled by her power, and engaged by her interefts, 
to flipport the independency of that dutchy j and the 
itioft dangerous oppofitioh was therefore, by Anne 
of Beaujeu, expeftcd from that quarter. In order 
to cover her real defigns, no fooner was (he inform- 
ed of Henry's fuccefs againft Simncl and his parti- 
fans, than ihe difpatched ambaiTadors to the court 
of London, and made profeflions of the greatcft 
cruft and confidence in that monarch. 

Vol, III. Z Th» 
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The ambalTadors, after congratulating Henry oa 
_ his late vidtory, and communicating to him, in the 
14.88. mofl cordial manner, as to an intimate friend, fbme 
^' b" ff fuccefles of their matter againft Maximihan, came 
Eng!and,° in the progrefs of their difcourfe to mention the late 
tranfadlions in Britartny, They told him, that the 
duke having given proteftion to French fugitives 
and rebels, the king had been neceflitated, contrary 
to his intention and inclination, to carry war into 
that dutchy; That the honour of the crown was in- 
terefted not to fufFer a vaflal fo far to forget his 
duty to his liege lord ; nor was the fecurity of the 
government lefs concerned to prevent the confe- 
quences of this dangerous temerity : Thjlt the fugi- 
tives were no mean or obfcure perfons > but, among 
others, the duke of Orleans, firft prince of the 
blood, who, finding himfelf obnoxious to juftice for 
• treafonable praftices in France, had fled into Bri-- 
tanny ; where he ftill perfevered in laying fchemes 
of rebellion againft his fovereign : That the war be- 
ing thus, on the part of the French monarch, en- 
tirely defenfive, it would immediately ceafe, when 
the duke of Britanny, by returning to his duty> 
Ihould remove the caufes of it : That their matter 
was fenfible of the obligations which the duke in 
very critical times had conferred on Henry ; but it 
was known alfo, that in times ftill more critical^ he 
or his mercenary counfellors had deferted him, and 
put his life in the utmoft hazard: That his fole re- 
fuge in thefe defperate extremities had been the 
court of France, which not only protefted his per- 
fon, but fupplied him with men and money, with 
which, aided by his own valour and conduft, he 
had been enabled to mount the throne of England ; 
That France in tliis tranfaftion had, from friendfhip 
to Henry, afted contrary to what in a narrow view 
might be efteemed her own intereft ; fince, inftead 
of an odious tyrant, Ihe had contributed to eftablifh 
on a rival throne a prince endowed with fuch virtue 

and 
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tind abilities : And that as both the juftice of the 
caufe> and the obligations conferred on Henry, 
thus preponderated on the fide of France, fhe rea* t^u 
ibnably expedted that> if the fituation of his affairs 
did not pernait him to give her affiftance, he would 
at leaft preferve a neutrality between the contending 
parties «*. 

This difcourfe of the French ambaifadors was 
plaufible; and to give it greater weight, they confi- 
municated to Henry, as in confidence, their mafl:er's 
intention, after he fliould have fettled die difi^erences 
with Britanny, to lead an army into Italy, and make 
^ood his pretentions to the kingdom of Napless 
A projeft which they knew would give no umbrage 
to the court of England, But 2l thefe artifices 
were in vain employed againft the penetration of the 
king. He clearly faw mat France had entertained 
the view of fubduing Britanny ; but be alfo per- 
ceived, that Ihe would meet with great, and, as he 
thought, infiiperablc difficulties in the execution of 
her projed. The native force of that dutchy, he 
knew, had always been confiderable, and had often, 
without any foreign affiftance, refitted the power of 
France j the natural temper of the French nation, 
he imagined, would make them eafily abandon any 
enterprife which required perfeverance -, and as the 
heir of the crown was confederated with the duke of 
Britanny, the minifters would be ftill more remiis 
in profecuting a fcheme which mutt draw on them 
his refentment and difpleafure. Should even thefe 
internal obflru6tions be removed, Maximilian, whofe 
enmity to France was well known^ and who now 
psud his addrefies to the heirefs of Britanny, would 
be able to make a diverfion on the fide of Flan- 
ders $ noreould it be expeded that France, if fhe 
Erofecuted fuch ambitious proje&s, would be ai- 
med to remain in tranquillity by Ferdinand and 
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I&bcUa. Above all, he thought the French ccxst 
_ could newr expe£t that England^ fb deeply intc^ 

»^a.~ reftcd to prefcrve the independency of Britanny, ib 
able by her power. and fituation to give efie&uai 
and prompt affiftance, would permit fuch an accct 
fion of force to her rival. He imagined, tiiercfom, 
that the minifters of France, convinced of the im^ 
padticability of their fcheme, would at laft cm- 
brace pacific views, and would abandon. an eiificr^' 
prife ib obnoxious to all the poitentates of EuropHC* 

This reafbning of Henr^ was folid, and might 
juftly engage him in dilatory and cautious 'meafuitsc 
But there entered into his cDndu6t anodier motive> 
which was apt to- draw him beyond the juft bounds, 
becaufe founded on a ruling pafiion. His frugality, 
which i>y degrees degenerated into avarice, made 
him srverfc to all warlike entcrprifes and diftant ex- 
peditions, and engaged him previoufly to try the 
expedient of negotiation. He difpatchcd Urfwic 
his almoner, a man' of addrefs and abilities, to make 
offer of his mediation to the contending parties: 
An offer which he thought, if accepted by France, 
would ibon lead to a compofure ot all differences i' 
if refiifcd or eluded, would at lead difcover the per* 
feverance of that court in her aa>bitioUs projeds* 
Urfwic found the lady of Bcaujeu, now dutchefs of 
Bourbon, engaged in the fiege of Nante, and hoi 
the fatisfaftion to find that his mafler's offer of 
mediation was readily embraced, ' and with m«rqr 
expreflions of confidence and moderation. That 
pHTimuia- able princefs concluded, that the duke of Orleans, 
French^*'* who govcmed the court of Britanny, forefeeing that 
comt. eVery accommodation mufl be made at his ex- 
pence, would ufe all his intereft to have Henry's 
propofal rejefted 5 and would by that meafts maJce 
an apology for the prcnch meafures, and draw on 
the Bretons the r^prqach qf obftinacy and injuftico* 
The tvent juftified her pruidence. When the Eng- 
lifh ambaffador made- the fame offer to the duke of 
3 Britanny, 
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Britaimy, he received for anfwer, in the name of c h a p. 
that prince^ that having fo long aftcd the part cf ^^^*^ 
prpteftor and guardian to Henry during his youth i48^» 
and adverfe fortune, he had expeded from, a mo- 
narch of fuch virtue, more effectual afliftanCe in his 
prefent diftrefles, than a barren offer of mediationj 
which iufpended not the progreis of the French 
anns : That if Henry's gratitude were not fufficienc 
tpr engage I>im in fuch a meafure, his prudence, as 
Icing of England, (hoald difcover to him the per** 
nicious confequences attending the conqueft of Bri- 
^nny, and its annexation to the crown of France ^ 
That that kingdom, already too powerful, would 
be enabled, by fo great an accefTipn of force, to^ 
difplay, to the ruin of England, that hoftile dffpo- 
iition which had always fubfifted between thofe rival 
nations : That Britanny, fo ufeful an ally, which, 
by its fituation, gave the Englifh an entrance inta 
the heart of France, being annexed to that king^ 
dom, would be equally enabled, from its fituacion, 
to dLdurb, either by piracies or naval armaments, 
the commerce and peace of England : And that, 
if the duke rejefted' Henry's mediation, it proceeded' 
neither from an inclination to a war, which he ex- 
perienced to be ruinous to him, nor from a confi- 
dence in his own force, which he knew to be much 
inferior to that of the enemy j but, on the contrary, 
from a fenfe of his prefent neceflities, which nnift 
et^age the king to aft the part of his confederate, 
not that of a mediator. 

Whek this anfwer was reported to the king, he 
abandoned not the plan which he had formed ; .He 
only concluded, that fome more time Was requifite 
to quell the ob(]tioacy of the Bretons, and vnAkc 
them fubmit to reafon. And when he learned that 
the people of Britanny, anxious for their duke's 
fafety, had formed a tumultuary army of 60,000 
men, and had obliged the French to raife the fiege 
of Nantz, he fortified himfelf the more in his 
Z 3 opinion. 
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opinion, that the court of France would at hft be 

_ reduced, ' by multiplied obftacles and difficulties, 

1488, to abandon the projcft of reducing Britanny to fub- 
jcftion. He continued therefore his fdicme of 
negotiation, and thereby expofed himfelf to be de- 
ceived by the artifices of the French miniftry 5 who> 
ftill pretending pacific intentions, fent lord Bernard 
Daubigny, a Scotchman of quality, to I^hdon^ 
knd prelted Henry not to be dilcouraged in offering 
his mediation to the court of Britanny. The king, 
on his part, difpatched another embafly, confifting 
of Urfwic the abbot of Abingdon, and fir Richard 
Tonftal, who carried new propofals for an ami- 
cable treaty. No effeftual fuccours, meanwhile,^ 
were provided for the diftreffed Bretons. Lord 
Woodwille, brother to the queen dowager, having 
afked leave to raife underhand a body of volun- 
tscers, and to tranfport them into Britanny, met 
with a refufal from the king, who was defirous of 
preferving the appearance of a drift neutrality* 
That nobleman, however, ftill perfifted in his pur- 
pofe. He went over to the Iflc of Wight, of which 
he was governor ; Jcvied a body of 400 men ; and 
having at laft obtained, as is fiippofcd, the fccret 
permiflion of Henry, failed with them to Britanny. 
This entcrprife proved fatal to the leader, and 
ttth July, brought fmall relief to the unhappy duke. The Bre- 
tons rafhly engaged in a general aftion with the 
French at St. Aubin, and were difcomfited. Wood- 
wille and all the Englifli were put to the fwordj to- 
gether with a body of Bretons, who had been accou- 
tred in the garb of Engliflimen, in order to ftrike a 
greater terror into the French, to whom the martial 
prowefs of that nation was always formidable''. The 
duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and many 
other perfons of rank, were taken prifoners : And 
the military force of Britanny was totally broken, 

1 Argenu^ ICftr de Sretagne, Hv. xii« 
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The death of the duke, which followed fcon after, c ha T. 
threw affairs into ftill greater confufion, and feemed , J^ *^ 
to threaten the ftate with a final fubjeftion. i4;g«. 

Though the king did not prepare againft thefe 5^^ Sept. 
events, fo hurtful to the interefts of England, with 
fufficient vigour . and precaution, he had not alto- 
gether overlooked them. Determined to maintain 
a pacific conduft, as far. as the fituation of affairs 
-would permit, he yet knew the warlike temper of 
his fubjeAs, and obferved, that their ancient and 
inveterate animofity to France was how revived by 
the profpeft of this great acceffion to her power and 
grandeur. He refolved therefore to make advan- 
tage of this difpofition, and draw fome fupplies 
from the people, on pretence of giving affiftance to 
the duke of Britanny. He had fummoned a par- 
liament at Weftminfter'; and he fbon perfuaded 
them to grant him a confiderable fubfidy*. But 
this fupply, though voted by parliament, involved 
the king in unexpe&ed difficulties. The counties 
of Durham and York, always difcontehted with 
Henry's governriient, and farther provoked by the 
iatc oppreffions, under which they had laboured, 
after the fiippreffion of Simnel's rebellion, refifted 
the commiffioners who were appointed to levy the 
-tax. The commiffioners, terrified with this appear- An infur- 
ance of fcdition, made application to the earl of *?^*^" '* 
Northumberland, and defired of him advice and ^ ^^ 
affiftance in the execution of their office. That no- 
bleman thought the matter of importance enough to 
confult the king; who, unwilling to yield to the hu- 
mours of a difcontented populace, and forefceing the 
pernicious confequence of fuch a precedent, renewed 
his orders for ftriftly levying the impofition. North- 
umberland fummoned together the juftices and chief 
freeholders, and delivered the king's commands in 

' 9th November 1487. • Polydorc Virgil, p. 579, fayt^ 

that this impoiitioii was a capitation tax $ the other hiftoiiins fay^ it . 
WiS a tax or two ihillings in the pound* 
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^xxv ^' ^^^-^^ft imperious terms, which, he thought^ woukl 
^J^ '_f enforce obedience, but which tended onfy to pro* 
1^83. voke the people, and make them believe him the 
adrifer of thofe orders which he delivered to them*. 
I^hey flcw*to arms, attacked Northumberland ia 
his houfe, and put him to death* Having incurred 
fuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour prompted 
^hem to declare againft the king himfelf ; and being 
inftigated bjr John Achamber, a fcditious fellow of 
low birth, they chofe fu* John Egremond their 
Jeader, and prepared themfelves for a vigorous 
refiftance. Henry was not difmaycd with an in- 
furrcdion fo precipitate and ill-fupported. He 
immediately levied a force, which, he put under the 
command of the earl of Surrey, whom he had frec4 
from confinement, and received into favour. Hi^ 
intention was to fend down thefe troops, in order 
* to check the progrefs of the rebels ; while he him- 

felf fhould follow with a greater body, which would 
abfolutely infure fucceis. But Surrey thought 
himfelf ftrong enough to encounter alone a raw and 
unarmed multitude; and he fucceeded in the at- 
Ibpprcflfcd. tempt, 11.P rebels were diflSpated; John Acham- 
ber was taken prifoner, and afterwards executed 
with fome of his accomplices ; fir John Egremond 
fled- to the dutcheis of Burgundy, who^gave hini 
protection i the greater number of the rebels re- 
ceived a pardon, 

Henry had probably expefted, when he obtain* 
ed this grant trom parliament, that he fhould be 
^ble to terminate the affair of Britanny by negotia-r 
^ion, and that he might thereby fill his coffers 
y with the money levied by the impofition. But ^ 
the diflreflfes of the Bretons ftill multiplied, and be- 
came every day more urjgentj he found himfelf 
.under the neceffity of taking more vigorous mea* 
%^?j in order to fupport them. On the death of 

t Bacon, p, 595. 
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the duke, the French had revived fome antiquated chap* 
claims to the dominion of the dutchy j and as the . ^^*_| 
duke of Orleans was now captive in Frapce^ their 1489. 
former pretence for hoftiliries could no Jonger ferve 
as a cover to their ambition. The king refolved, 
therefore, .to engage as auxiliary to Britanny j and 
to coiifult the interefts as well as defires of his 
people, by oppofing himfclf to the progrefs of the 
French power. Befides entering into a league with 
Maximilian, and another with Ferdinand, which 
were diftant refources, he levied a body of troops 
to the number of 6000 men, with an intention of 
tranfporting them into Britanny. Still anxious, how- 
ever, for the repayment of his expences, he con- 
cluded a treaty with the young dutchefe, by which 
ihe engaged to deliver into his hands two fea-port 
towns, there to remain till Ihe fhould entirely re- 
fund the charges of the armament". Though he * 
engaged for the fervice of thefe troops during the 
Ipace of ten months only, yet was the dutchels 
obliged, by the neceffity of her affairs, to fubmit to 
fuch rigid conditions, impofed by an ally fo much 
concerned in intereft to proteft her. The forces Kmg 
arrived \inder the command of lord Willoughby of ^^^^ . 
Broke ; and made the Bretons, during fome time, filJ^iJ? 
mafters of the field. The French retired into their 
garrifons; and expefted, by dilatory meafures, to 
wafte the fire of the Englilh, and dilguft them with 
die enterprife. The fcheme was well laid, and 
met with fuccefs. Lord Broke found fuch difcord 
and confufion in the counfels of Britanny, that no 
meafures could be concerted for any undertaking ; 
fio fupply obtained J no provifions, carriages, ar- 
tillery, or military ftores procured. The whole 
^ourt was rent into fadions : No one minifter had 
jtrauired the afcendant : And whatever projeft was 

« P^ TUkti Rectt^il dfs Tx^t^s, 
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CHAP, formed by one, was fure to be travcrfed by another. 

iJ^^^ L j ^^^ Englifh, difconcerted in every cmerprife by 
14.89. thefe anUnofities and uncertain counfels, returned 
)iome*as foon as the tinne of their fervice was elapf- 
ed ; leaving only a fmall garrifon in thofe towns 
which had been configned into their hands. Dur- 
ing their ftay in Britanny, they had only contri- 
buted ftill farther to wafte the country »; and by their 
departure, they left it entirely at the mercy of the 
enemy. So feeble was the fuccour which Henry, in 
this important conjunfture, afforded his ally, whom 
the invafion of a foreign enemy, concurring with 
domeftic diffenfions, had reduced to the utmoft 
diftrefs. 

The great objeft of the domeftic diffenfions in 
Britanny was the difpofal of the young dutchels in 
marriage. The marefchal Rieux, favoured by 
H^nry, fecon^ed the fuit of the lord d'Albret, who 
led fomc forces to her affiftance. The chancellor 
Montauban, obferving the averfion of the dutchefs 
to this fuitor, infifted that a petty prince, fiich as 
d'Albret, was unable to fupport Anne in her prefent 
extremities 5 and he recommended fome more pow- 
erful alliance, particularly that of Maximilian king 
•49«« of the Romans. This party at laft' prevailed; the 
marriage with Maximilian was celebrated by proxy; 
and the dutchefs thenceforth affumed the title of 
Queen of the Romans. But this magnificent appel- 
lation was all flic gained by her marriage. Maxi- 
milian, defl:irute of troops and money, and em- 
barraffed with the continual revolts of the Flemings, 
could fend no fuccour to his diftrefied conlbrt; 
while d'Albret, enraged at the preference given to 
his rival, deferted her caufe, and received the French 
into Nantz, the moft important place in the dutchy, 
both for ftrength and riches. 

The French court now. began to change their 
fcheme with regard to the fubjeftion of Britanny, 
Charles had formerly been affianced to Margaret 
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daughter of Maximilian ; who, th6ugh too young CHAP, 
for the confummation of her marriage, had been fent ^J?^'^ 
to Paris to be educated, and at this time boA the i49o« 
title of Queen of France. Befides the rich dowry 
which (he brought the king, fhe was, after her bro- 
ther Philip, then in early youth, heir to all the do- 
minions of the houfe of Burgundy -, and fcemed, in 
many relpcdls, the moft proper match that could 
be chofen for the young monarch. Thefc circum- 
ftances had fo blinded both Maximilian and Henry, 
that they never fufpefted any other intentions in the 
French court i nor were they able to difcover that 
engagements, feemingly fo advantageous, and fo 
Iblemnly entered into, could be infringed and fct 
afide. But Charles began to perceive that the con- 
queftof Britanny, in oppofition to the natives, and 
to all the great powers of Chriftendom, would prove 
a difficult enterprife : and that even if he ihould 
over- run the country, and make himfelf mailer of 
the fortreffes, it would be impoffible for him long 
to retain poffeffion of them. The marriage alone 
of the dutchefs could fully reannex that fief to the 
crown ; and the prefent and certain enjoyment of lb 
confiderable a territory feemed preferable to the 
prolpeft of inheriting the dominions of the houle of 
Burgundy; a prolpeft which became every day 
more diftant and precarious. Above all, the mar- 
riage of Maximilian and Anne appeared deftru£tive 
to the grandeur, and even fecurity, of the French 
monarch 5 while that prince, polTelTing Flanders on 
the one hand, and Britanny on the other, might 
thus, from both quarters, make inroads into the 
heart of the country. The only remedy for thefc 
evils was therefore concluded to be the diifolurion 
of the two marriages, which had been celebrated, 
but not confummated; and the efpoufal of the 
dutchefs of Britanny by the king of France. 

It was necelfary that this expedient, which had 
not been forefeen by any court in Europe, and which 

they 
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C^AP, ^as cafily pra&icablc for him, and which Windd 

l_ - -*^ have rendered the tye indiflbluble : Thefe confix 

1491/ derations thr^w him into the moft violent n^e^ 

which he vented in viery indecent exprefflonsj and 

he threatened France with an invalion from the 

united arms of Auftria, Sp^n, and England. 

The king of England had alio juft reafon to re- 
proach himfelf with mifconduft in this important 
p-ania6bion ; and though the affair had terminated 
in a manner which he couid not precifely fore(ee> 
his negligence in leaving his nFioft ufeful ally ib long 
cxpofed to the invafion of fupcrior power, could not 
but appear, on reflexion, the refult of timid caution 
and narrow politics. As he valued himfelf on his 
extenfive fbrefight and profound judgment^ the af« 
cendant acquired over him by a raw youth fuch as 
Charles, ceuld not but give him the higheft dii^ 
pleafure, and prompt him to feek vengeance, after 
aU remedy for his mifcarriagc was become abfo- 
lutely imprafticable. But he was farther a£tuated 
by avarice, a motive ftill more predominant with 
him than either pride or revenge ; and he foughty 
even from his prefent difappointments, the gratifi- 
7th July, cation of this ruling paflion. On pretence of a 
French war, he iffued a commilHon for levying a 
Benevolence on his people ''; a fpecies of taxation 
which had been abolifhed by a recent law of Rich- 
ard III. This violence (for fuch it really wjas) fell 
chiefly on the commercial part of the nation, who 
were poflcfTed of the ready money. London alone 
contributed to the amount of near 10,000 pounds. 
Archbifliop Morton, the chancellor, inftrufted the 
commiflloners to employ a dilemma, in which every 
one might be comprehended: If die p^rfons ap- 
plied to lived frugally, they were told that their par* 

" Rymer» vol. xli, p. 446. Bacon fa^s that the benevolence was 
levied with cooient of parliament, which is a miftake. 
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fimony mull ncceflarily have enriched them: If chap. 
their method of living were fplendid and hofpitable, ^^^'^ 
they were concluded to be opulent on account of 1491. 
^heir expences. This device was by fome called 
chancellor Morton's fork, by others his crutch. 

So little apprehenfive was the king of a parlia- 
ment on account of his levying this arbitrary impo- 
£tion, that he foon after fummoned that aflembly 
to pieet at Weftminfterj and he even cxpefted to 27th oa. 
enrich himfelf farther by working on their paffions 
and prejudices. He knew the difpleafure which 
the Englifh had conceived againft France on ac- 
count of the acquifition of Briunny 5 and he took 
care to infift on that topic, in the fpcech which he 
Jiimfelf pronounced to the parliament. He told them a parlia. 
that France, elated with her late fucceffes, had even "^°^* 
proceeded to a contempt of England, and had re- 
fufed to pay the tribute which Lewis XI. had ftipu- 
lated to Edward IV.: That it became fo warlike a 
nation as the Englifh to be roufed by this indignity, 
and not to limit their pretenfions merely to repelling 
the prefent injury : That, for his part, he was de- 
termined to lay claim to the crqwn itfelf of France, 
and to maintain by force of arais fo juft a title, 
tranfmitted to him by his gallant anceftors : That 
Crecy, Poiftiers, and Azincour, were fufficicnt to 
inftrudl them in their fuperiority over the enemy 5 
nor did he defpair of adding new names to the glo- 
rious catalogue : That a king of France had been 
prifoner' in London, and a king of England had 
been crowned at Paris ; events which (hould ani- 
mate them to an emulation of like glory with that 
which had been enjoyed by their forefathers : That 
die domeftic diiTenlions of England had been the 
fole caufe of her lofing thefe foreign dominions; and 
her prefent internal union would be the eifedual 
means of recovering them : That where fuch lafting 
honour was in view, and fuch an important acquis 
fiiion, it became not brave men to repine at the 
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CHAP, adviancc of a litde treafure : And that, for his part, 

^ - -'^ he was determined to make the war maintain itfetf; 

f49i, and hoped, by the invafion of fo opirfent a kingdom 

«s France, to increafe, rather than diminifli, thcr 

riches of the nation ^. 

Notwithstanding thefe magnificent vaunts of 
the king, all men of penetration concluded, from 
theperfonal charadler of the man, and ftill more 
from the fituation of affairs, that he had no (crious 
intention of pufhing the war to fuch extremities as 
lie pretended. France was not now in the fame con- 
dition as when fuch fuccefsfol inroads had been made 
upon her by former kings of England. The great 
fiefs were united to the crown ; the princes of the 
blood were defirous of tranquillity; the nation 
abounded with able captains and veteran fbldiers ; 
and the general afpeft of her affairs feemed rather 
TO threaten her neighbours, than to promifc them 
any confiderable advantages againft her. The le- 
vity and vain-glory of Maximilian were fupported 
by his pompous titles; but were ill feconded by 
military power, and ftill Icfs by any revenue propor- 
tioned to them. The politic Ferdinand, while he 
made a fliow of wat, was aftually negotiating for 
peace ; and, rather than expofe himfelf to any ha- 
zard, would accept of very moderate concefHons 
from France, Even England was not free from 
domefKc difcontents; and in Scotland, the death 
of Henry's friend and ally James III. who had been 
murdered by his rebellious fubjefts, had made way 
for the fuccefTion of his fon James IV. who was de- 
' voted to the French intercfl, and would furely be 
alarmed at any important progrefs of the Enfflifli 
arms. But all thefe obvious confiderations had no 
influence on the parliament. Inflamed by the ideas 
of fubduing Ffance, and of enrichihg themfelves by 
the fpoils of that kingdom, they gave into the fnare 
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prepared for them, and voted the fupply which the C H a p. 
king demanded. Two fifteenths were granted . "^^7* , 
him ; and the better to enable his vaflals and no- ,^,. 
brKty to attend him, aft aft was pafled, empowering 
them to fcH their eftates, without paying any fines ^ 
for alienation. 

The nobility were univerfally feized with a defirc j^^^ 
of military glory ; and having creduloufly fwallowed 
all the boafts of the king, they dreamed of no lefs 
than carrying their Triumphant banners to the gates 
of Paris, and putting the crown of France on the 
head of their fovereign. Many of them borrowed 
large *fumS|, or fold ofi^ manors, that they might ap- 
pear in the field with greater fplendour, and lead 
out their followers in more complete order. The ^^i, q^ 
king eroded the fea, and arrived at Calais on the war with 
fixtSofOftober, with an army of twenty-five thou- F«n<^«« 
&nd foot and fixteen hundred horie, which he put 
tinder the command of the duke of Bedford and the 
*earl of Oxford : But as fome inferred, from his 
opening the campaign in fo late a feafon, that peace 
would foon be concluded between the crowns^ he 
was defirous of fuggcfting a contrary inference. 
^* He had come over,'* he faid, " to make an en- 
" tire conqueft of France, which was not the work 
" of one fummer. It was therefore of no confc-* 
'^ quence at what feafon he began the invallon;. 
** efpecially as he had Calais ready for winter-quar** 
** ters." As if he had fcrioufly intended this cnter- 
prife, he inftantly marched into the enemy's coun- 
try, and laid fiege to BuUoigne : But notwithftand- invar»on%f 
ing this appearance of hoftility, there had been fc- Fnuce. 
cret advances made towards peace above three 
months before; and commiifioners had been ap-- 
pointed to treat of the terms. The better to re* 
concile the minds of men to this unexpc6ked mca- 
fore, the king's ambafladors arrived in the camp 
from the Low Countries, and informed him that 
Vol. UI. A a Mwti^ 
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c HAP. Maxioulian wa» in na readinefs to join huu> nor 
■ J ' M was any afliftance to be expected from that quarter, 
i49i« Soon atcer meifengers came from Spain, and 
brought news of a peace concluded between that 
kingdom and France^ in which Charks had made 
a ceffion of the counties of RouflTiIlon and Cerdagne 
to Ferdinand. Though thefe articles of intelligence 
were carefully difperfed throughout the army, the 
king was Hill apprehenfive left a fudden peace, after 
fuch magnificent promifes and high expeftations, 
might expofe him to reproach. In order the more 
cffeftually to cover the intended meafures, he fc- 
crctly engaged the marauis of Dorfet, together with 
twenty-three pcrfons ox diftinftion, to prefent him 
a petition for agreeing to a treaty with France. 
The pfretence was founded on the late feafon of the 
year, the difficulty of fupplying the army at Calais 
during winter, the obftacles which arofe in the fiegc 
of BuUoigne, the defertion of thofe allies whofe affift- 
ancc had been moft relied on : Events which cnight, 
al! of them, have been forefeen before the embarka- 
tion of the forces. 

Im confequence of thefe preparatory fteps, the 

bifliop of Exeter and lord Daubeny were fent to 

confer at Eftaples with the marefchal de Cordes, 

and to put the laft hand to the treaty. A few days 

3a Nov. fufficcd for that purpofe : The demands of Henry 

Peace wiA ^^j^ wholly pecuniary j and the king of France, 

^^^^* "who deemed the peaceable poffeffion o( Britanny 

an equivalent for any fum, and who was all .on fire 

for his projcfted expedition into Italy, readily 

agreed to the propofals made him. He engaged 

• to pay Henry 745,000 crowns, near 400,000 

pounds fterling of our prefent money ; partly as a 

reimbuifement of the funis advanced to Britanny> 

pai-tly as arrears of the penfion due to^ Edward IV. 

And he ftipulated a yearly penfion to Henry and hiJ 

heirs of ^5,000 crowns. Thus the king, as re- 
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Marked by his hiftorian, m^de profit upon his fub- CHAP, 
jeds for the war; and upon his enemies for the ^ ^ \ ^^ 
peace *. And the people agreed that he had ful- 1491. 
filled his promife, when he faid to the parliament 
that he would make the war maintain itfelf. 
Maximilian was, if he pleafed, comprehended in 
Henry's treaty ; but he difdaihed to be in any refpeft 
beholden to an ally of whom he thought he had rea* 
fon to (iomplain : He made a feparate peace with 
France, and obtained rellitution of Artois, Franche- 
compte, and Charolois, which had been ceded as the 
dowry of his daughter when (he was affianced to the 
king of France. 

The peace concluded between England and 
France was the more likely to continue, becaufe 
Charles, full of ambition and youthful hopes, bent 
all his attention to the fide of Italy, and foon after 
undertook the conqueft of Naples j an enterprife 
which Henry regarded with the greater indifference, 
as Naples lay remote from him, and France had 
never in any age been fuccefsful in that quarter. 
The king's authority was fully eftabli (bed at home; 
and every rebellion which had been attempted againft 
him had hitherto tended only to confound his ene- 
mies, and confoKdate his power and influence. His 
reputation for policy and conduct was daily augment- 
ing ; his treafures had increaied even from the mod 
unfavourable events ; the hopes of all pretenders to 
his throne were cut off, as well by his marriage as 
by the ifiue which it had brought him. In this 
proiberous fituation the king had reafon to flatter 
himtelf with the profped of durable peace and 
tranquillity: But his inveterate and indefatigable 
enemies, whom he had wantonly provoked, raifed 
him an adverfary, who long kept him in inquietude, 
and fometimes even brought him into danger. 

« Bs^on, p, 505. Pol. Virg. p. 586. 
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c HAP. Thx dutchefs of Swgwidy, full of rtfentpowt 
y ^ ^ _^'-^ for the depreffion of her family and its .partifans, 
i4j{2. r^her irritated than difcouragedby the ill fpcctis of 
her paft ent^rprifes, w^ deteripitipdj at leaft, ta 
, difturb that government which (he fauod it io dif- 
ficult to fubver$. By means Of her eniiffaries ihe 
^ propagated a report that her nephew {{.ichfird P]«i- 
t^enet, duke of York, had efcaped from $hc Tow^ 
when his elder brother was murd.ered3 ^nd lha( be 
(till lay fomewhere cooces^led: And finding thU ru- 
mour, however improhabjk, to he gre^di^ if- 
ceived by the peGiple> ihe bad been looking o^ fer 
fome young man proper to perfonate t^at unforfiuoatc 
prince, 
w^^bl There was one 0(bec, or Warbec, 9 renegade 

^* Jew of Tournay, who had been carried by ftinic 
bufineis to London in the reign of Edw^d IV. and 
had there a fon born to hind. Having had oppcur- 
tunities of being known to the king, and ojbtsiniQg 
his favour, fee prevailed with thj^t prince, wbofc 
.manners w^e very affable, to fbtnd god&ther lo his 
ion, to whom he gave the name of Peter, coirupiedy 
after the Flemifh manner, into Peterkin, or Perkio. 
It was by fome believed that Edward, arnong his 
aniorpus adventures, had a lecret comniverc? with 
Warbec's wifcj and people thence accounted fer 
that refemblance which was afterwards rem^ked 
between young Perkin and ih^t nKUiarch ^. Soinc 
years after the birth of this chiU Warbec returaed 
to Tourney ; where Perkin his fon did not long re- 
main, but by different apcidenta was caJrried from place 
to place, and his birth and fortunes becaoie thereby 
unknown, and difficuk to be traced by the tnoft di- 
ligent inquiry. The variety of his^ adventures had 
happily favoured the natural verfadlity and fagacity 
of his genius ; and he feemed to be a youth perfefllf 
fitted to ad any part, or afTume any charaden In 

y BacoDi p. ioi» 
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tki§ Hght h^ Had beeh reprcfentfcd t6 the dutcliefs of C HA P. 
Burgundy^ whoj ftruck with the concurrence of ib .J^^*j 
rh^ny cifcunnftances fuited to her pufpofe, defired 149V. 
t^ be made a^tquaintAd with the man on whom jfhd 
already began to gh)urid'her hopes of fbccefs; She 
found hlhi to exceed her mpft fangirine expefta- 
tions; fo comely did he appear in his perfon, fb Hifimpof- 
graceful in his air, fo courtly in his addrefs, fo full ^"* 
of docility and good fenfe in his beKayiour and con- 
vdrfation. The leflbns neceffary to be taught him, 
in oirder to his ptrfonating the duke of York, were 
fbon learned by a youth of fuch quick apprehenfioii; 
but as the feafon feemed not then . favourable for his 
CHterpf ife, Margaret, in order the better to confceal 
him, fent him, under the care of lady Brampton, 
into Portugal, where he remained a year, unknowa 
to all the world. 

The war, which was then ready to break out be- 
tween France and England, feemed to afford a pro- 
pcf opportunity for the difcovery of this new 
phisenomenon ; and Ireland, which ftill retained its 
attachments to the houfe of York, was chofeA as 
the proper place for his firft appearance *• He 
landed at Corkej and immediately affuming th^ 
name of Richard Plantagenet, drew to him parti- 
fatns ainong that credulous people. He wrote fet- 
ters to the earls of Defmond and Kildare, inviting 
them to join his party : He difperfed every where 
the ftrange intelligence of his efcape from the cruelty 
of Ms uncle Richard: And men, fond of cvay 
thihg new and wonderful, began to make him the 
general fubgeft of their difcourfe, and even the ob- 
ject of their fiivour. 

The news foon rea<thed France ; and Charles, 
prompted by the fecret felicitations of the dutchefs 
9f Burgundy, and the intrigues of oneFrion, a fe- 

» Polyd. Vjrg. p. 589. 
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^xxv^* crctary of Henry's, who had deferted his fcrvioc, 

y^ -^_' . fcnt Pcrkin an invitation to repair to him at Paris. 
' ^49». He received him with all the marks of re^rd due 
tp the duke of York; fetded on him a handfbme 
penfion^ affigned him magnificent* lodgings, and in 
order to provide at once for his dignity and fecurity, 
gave. him a guard for his perfon, of which lord Con- 
grefal accepted the office of captain. The French 
courtiers readily embraced a fiftion which their fb- 
vereign thought it his intcreft to adopt: Pcrkin, 
both by his deportment and perfonal qualities, fup^ 
ported the prejpoffcffion which was fpread abroad of 
his royal pedigree : And the whole kingdom was 
full of the accomplifhments, as well as the fingular 
adventures and misfortunes of the young . Planta- 
genet. Wonders of this nature are commonly aug- 
. mentcd at a diftance. From France the admiration 
and credulity diffufed thcmfelves into England : Sir 
George Nevil, fir John Taylor, and above a hun* . 
dred gendemen more, came to Paris, in order to 
offer their fervices to the fuppofed duke of York, 
and to fliare his fortunes: And the impoftor had 
now the appearance of a court attending him, and 
began to entertain hopes of final fuccels in his un- 
dertakings. 

When peace was concluded, between France apd 
England at Eftaples, Henry applied to have Perkjn 
put into his hands j but Charles, refolute.not to be- 
tray a young man, of whatever birth, whom he had 
invited into his kingdom, would agree only to dif- 
mifs Ijim. The pretended Richard retired to the 
dutchefs of Burgundy, and craving her proteftion 
and afilftance, onered to lay before her all the proofs 
He is of that birth to which he laid claim. The princefs 
thcdmch^ affefted ignorance of his pretenfions; even put on 
eft of Bur- the appearance of diftruft; and having, as fhe faidi , 
gundy, been already deceived by Simnel, Ihe was determined 
never again to be feduced by any impoftor. She de- 
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fired before all the world to be inftruflcd in his rea- ^3J^ ^* 
Ions for afluming the name which he bore ; feemcd ^ _^^'^ 
to examine every, circumftance with the moft Icru- 1491. 
pulous nicety; put many particular queftiorts to 
him 5 affefted aftonifhment at his anfwers ; and at 
laft, after long and fevere fcrutiny, burft out into 
joy and admiration at his wonderful deliverance, cm- 
braced hun as her nephew, the true image of Ed- ' " 
v^ard, the fole heir of the Plantagencts, and the le- 
gitimate fucceffor to the Englifh . throne. She im- >49S- 
mediately afligned him an equipage fuited to his 
pretended birth j appointed him a guard of thirty 
halberdiers > engaged every one to pay court to him; 
and on all occafions honoured him with the appella- 
tion of the fFbife Ro/e of England. The Flemings, . 
moved by the authority which Margaret, both from 
her rank and perfonal charafter enjoyed among them, 
readily adopted the fiftion of Perkin*s royal defcent : 
No furmife of his true birth was as yet heard of: 
Little contradiftion was made to the prevailing opi- 
nion : And the Englifh, from their great communi- 
cation with- the Low Countries, were every day more 
and more prepoffefled in favour of the impoftor. 

It was not the popul&ce alone of England that 
gave credit to Perkin's pretenfions. Men of the 
higheft birth and quality, difgufted at Henry's go- 
vernment, by which they found the nobility deprefled, 
began to turn their eyes towards the new claimant ; 
and fome of them even entered into a correspondence 
with him. Lord Fitzwater, fir Simon Mountfort, »»J ^y 
fir Thomas Thwaitcs, betrayed their inclination to- JJ^"^„^. 
wards him : Sir William Stanley himfelf, lord cham- itOi nobi- 
berlain, who had been fo a<5tive in raifing Henry to *»*y» 
the throne, moved either by blind credulity or areft- 
lels ambition, entertained the projeft of a revolt in 
favour of his enemy** Sir Robert Clifford and 
William Barley were ftill more open in their mea- 
sures : They went over to Flanders, were iritrolhiced 

* Bacen, p, 6oS. 
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CHAP, by the dutchofs of Burgundy to the acqujuntanccof- 

v^ ; . Perkin, and made him a. tender of their ferviccs. 

1493. Clifford wrote back tq England,, fliat he knew pcr- 

fe<5Uy ;he perfon of Richard duke of York, that this 

young man was undoubtedly that prince himfelfi 

and that no circumftance of his ftory was espofed to 

the leaft difficulty. Such pofitive intelligence, 

conveyed by a perfon of rank and charaftcr, was 

fufHcient, with many, to put the matter beyond 

queftion, and excited the attention and wonder even 

of the moft indifferent. The whole nation was held 

in fufpence; a regular confpiracy was formed againft 

' the king's authority ; and a correfpondence fettled 

between the malcontents in Flanders and thoie.in 

England* 

The king was informed of all thefc particulafsj 
but agreeably to his character, which was both cau- 
tious and rcfolute, he proceeded deliberately, though 
ftcadily, iucouuter-workingtheprojeftsof his ene- 
mies... His firft ohgeft. was to alcertain the death of 
the: real duke of York, and to cojafirm the opinion 
that had always prevailed with regard to that event. 
Five pcrfons had been employed by Richard in the ^ 
murder of his nephews, or could give evidence with 
regard to it ; fir James TirrcJ, to whom he had com- 
mitted the government of the Tower for Ihat purpofe, 
and who had feen the dead princes j Forreft, Dighton, 
and Slater, who perpetrated the crime; andthepricft 
who buried the bodies. Tirrel and Dighton ak>nc 
were alive, and tlaey ag-eed in the fame ftory ; but 
as the pricft Wjas dead, and as. the bodies were fup- 
pofed to have been removed by Richard's orders, 
from the place where they were fkft interred, and 
could not how be found> it was not in Henry's 
power to. put the fadfc, fo much as he wilhcd, be* 
yopd zM doubt and controwrfy. 

He met at f^rft with more difficulty, but was in . 
the end more, fuccefsfql in detr<£ting who this won^ 
derful perfon was that thus boldly advanced prctcn- 
13 fions 
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lions to his crawn. He di^fcd bis {plctsli ^^^^3J^^ 
Flanders and England; he engaged, niany to pr6> , -^ , -*_i 
tend cbtt they had eaxbraced Perk^n's partyf f he di« 145^* 
re£tcd them to inlinuate themielyes intq. the C0nii<* 
dence of the. young man's friends; in ppoportioA as ^ 
they conveyed intelligence of any confpirator> h^ 
bribed, his retainers, his domeftic. fervants,. mjf^ 
foxnetimes his confefibr, and by thcfe* means traced 
up feme other confederate; Cliflprd hknfelf he en-* 
gaged, by the hope of rewards and; pardoiii to. be- 
tray the fecrets committed to him^ ^e more truft- 
he gave to any of his fpies, the higher releixmeDic 
did he feign againft them; fome of them he evea. 
caufed to be pubthdy anatheoruitiied^ in order the«. 
better to procure them the confidence of his eae<- 
mies : And in the ifllie, the whole plan of the con^ 
ip^acy was ckarly laid before him; and., the pedi^ 
gi:ee, . adventures, likf and coaverfation of the jxe* ' 
tended duke of York* This latter part of the ftcry 
was immediately publifhed for the fatisfaftion of Uie. 
nation: The confpiracors he. rei^rved for a flower 
and iurer vengeance. 

Meanwhils he remonftrated with the archduke 1494. 
Philq}, on account of the countenance and tyoiec*^ 
tian which was afforded in his doi»inions to fe jn&- 
mpus an imppftor; contrary to treaties fubfifting 
between the fovereigi>s, and to. the nnicual amity 
which had fo long been maintained by the fubkr^U 
of both dates. Majrgaret had intereft enottgn ta 
get his applicatbn rejected ; on pretence that Phi^ 
lip had no anthority over the demefnes of the diitchoft 
dowager. And the king> in refentment' of this ia^ 
jury, cut off all con>merce with the LowCountries^ 
banifhed the Flemings, and recalled his own fob^ 
jefts from thefe provinces. Philip retaliated by 
likeedidts; but Henry knew,, that fo mutinous a 
people as the Flemings would not long bear, in 
compliance with thehuQUOurs^of ditiii prince, to be 

deprived 
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^ vw ^* deprived of the beneficial branch of commerce which 
^^-_, they carried oh with England, 
y49«. Hi hdd it in his power to inffid more eficdual 
pnntfhitient on his domcftic enemies ; and when his 
prmeifb wer^ fufficiently matured, he fkiled not to 
make them feel the efFefts of his refentmcnt. Al- 
mdtt in the fame inftant he arretted Fitzwatcr, 
Mountfort> and Thwaites, together with William 
Daubenejr, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Creffeww, and 
Thomas Aftwood. All thefc were arraigned, con- 
viAcd, and condemned for high treafon, in adhering 
and promifing aid to Perkin. Mountfort, RatcliflT, 
and Daubcney, were immediatdy executed: Fitz- 
watcr was fent over to Calais, and detained in cuf- 
todjr J but being dctefted in pradtifing on his keeper 
for an dfcape, he foon after underwent the feme fate. 
The fcft were pardoned, together with William 
Worfeky d*an of St- Paulas, and fome others, who 
, had been^ accufed and. examined, but not brought 
to public trial ^ 

I GA:fcATER and more foldun preparations were 

t deemed requifitc for the trial of Stanley, lord cham- 

1 bcriam, whofc? iuthority in the nation, whofe do- 

! meftic Connexions with the king, as well as his for- 

j m^r fervices, feemed to fecure him againft any 

accTufation or punifliment, Clifford was direfted to 
confie Over privately to England, and to throw him- 
laf at the king's Yeet while he fat in council ; craving 
pardon for paft offences, and offering to atone for 
them by any fervices ' which fhoyld be required of 
him, Henry then told him, that the beft proof he 
could give of penitence, and the only fervice ne could 
now render him, was the foil confeflion of his guilt, 
and the drfcovery of all his accomplices, however 
diftinguilhed by rank or charafter. Encouraged by 
this exhortation, Clifford accufed Stanley, then pre- 

^ Foljdore Virgi], p* 591* 
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fcftC, as his chief abettor; and offered to lay before C H af* 
the council the full proof of his guilt. Stanley him* ^J^^^_t 
ielf could not difcover more furprife than was affeded 1494. 
by Henry on the occafion. He received the in- 
telligence as abfolutely falfe and incredible; that a 
man, to whom he was in a great meafure beholden 
for his crown, and even for his life; a man to whom 
by every honour and faVour he had endeavoured to 
exprefs his gratitude; whofc brother, the earl of 
Derby, was his own father-in-law; to whom he had , 
even committed the truft of his perfon, by creating 
him lord chamberlain : That this man, enjoying his 
full confidence and afieftion, not aAuated by any 
motive of difcontent or apprehenfion, fhould engage 
in a confpiracy againft him. Clifford was therefore 
exhorted to weigh well the confequences of his ac- 
cufation ; but as he perfiftcd in the fame pofitive 
afieverations, Stanley was committed to cuftody, 
and was foon after examined before the council ""^ 
He denied not the guilt imputed to him by Clif- 
ford ; he did not even endeavour much to extenuate 
it ; whether he thought that a frank and open con- 
feffion would ferve as an atonement, or trufted to 
his prefent connexions and his former fervices for 
pardon and fecurity. But princes are often apt to Trial tsA 
regard great fervices as a ground of jealoufy, clpe- •r^lJ^Jj?* 
cially if^accompanied with a craving and reftlels ^ ^* 
difpofition in the perfon who has performed them. 
The general difcontent alfo, and mutinous humour 
of the people, feemed to require fome great example 
of feverity. And as Stanley was one of the moft 
opulent fubje£ts in the kingdom, being poffefled of 
above three thoufand pounds a-year in land, and 
forty thoufand marks in plate and money, beiides S495« 
other property of great value, the profped of fo rich 
a" forfeiture was deemed no fmall motive for Henry's 
proceeding to extremities againft him. After fbc is^Fdi. 

, < BacoD, p. 6is« Polyd. Virg. p« 593. 
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^ W A P. week» ddxfy mhkh was interpoled in orfcr to fiOm 

^ -y'^i .that Ac king was reftrailied bjr doubts artd fcrupks; 
s^^ the prifoner was brought to his trial, condemned^ 
and prefendf afber beheaded. Hiflorians are not 
agreed with regard to the crime which was proved 
againft him. The general report is,; that he fhould 
have faid in confidence tb Clifford, that if he were 
fure the young man who appeared in Flanders w^ 
reallf fon to king Edward, he never woidd bear a>ms 
agaihfthim. The fenciment misht diiguft Henry, 
as implying a pnefcTOTce of the hdufe of York to 
that of Lancaftcrj but could fcarcely be the ground, 
even in thofe arbitrary times^, of a fentenee of high 
treafon againd Stanley. It is more probable, there- 
fore, as^ is averted by fome hiftorians, that he had 
e)tprefsl^ engaged to affift Perkin, and had a6tually 
fent him fome fupply of money. 

The fate of Stanley made great imprelTion on the 
kingdom, and ftruck all the paitiums of Perkin 
with die decpcft difmay. From Clifford's deiertion 
they found that all their fecrets were betrayed ; and 
as it appeared chat Stanley, while he feemed to live 
in thb greateft confidence with the king, had been 
conHimwlly farrounded by fpies, who reported and 
regiftered every aftion in which he was engaged, 
nay, every word which fell from him^ a geneml dif- 
triift took place, and alt mutual confidence was de- 
ftroyedi, even among intimate friends and acquaint- 
ance. The jealous and fevere temper of the king, 
together with his great reputation for fa^unty and 
pcnctrattoB, kept men in awe, and quelled not only 
tfte movements of fedition, but tWe Vj^ry murmttrs of 
fadion. Libds, however, CTecped out againft Henry's 
perfon and adminiflratitem ; and bdng greedily pro- 
pagated by every fecret art, (hewed that there IHll 
remained among the people a confiderabte root of 
difcontent, which wanted only a* proper opportunity . 
to difcover itfelfl 

Bex 
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But H^nry continue marie intent on inore^fiilg '^^^^^ 
. the terrors of his peopk, th^n QO gftiniog their aflfec- ^ ^* ^ 
tion?.. Truftipg to the gre^t fuccefs which attended ma9s- 
hiin in all his ent^rprifes, he gave every day more 
and more a Igofe to his rftpaeiow ^rnper,. and em« 
. ployed the arts of perverted hw. ^nd juftice, ifi order , 
to.ex^ft fin?$ «nd confipofttions from his people. 
Sir William CapeL alderman of LeoKlon, was coii- 
dfn^Aed Qn fpfiie penal ftatutes to pay the (um of 
2743 pounds, and was obliged to ewnpound for 
fu(iKc;n hundred and fifteen. Thi9 ym the Brjt noted 
cai^qf the kind & but it became a precedent^ wluch 
prepared the way for many others. The manage-^ 
mcnt, indieed, of*theie art$ of chicanery, was die 
^great fccrct of the king^s adnf^iniftration. Whik 
he deprefled .the nobility J he exalted and honoured 
.and carefled the lawyers ; and by that means both 
faeftpwed authority on the law^, and was enabled, 
whenever he pleaib;}, to pervert them to his own ad- 
vawage* His government was oppreffive; b«t 4C 
way i9 much the kk burthenfonae> as by his extend- 
ing rQyal authority, and cuit^ing the nobles, he be- 
fagie in reality the fole opprefibr in his kingdom. 

As Pcrkin fpW that the king's authority ^ly 
0f^in$d ground annang the people, and that hu own 
:prct;en6Qn« wejfe becoming obfolete, he relblved tp 
attempt f^m^ething which might revive the hopes 
^ Q^l^^aiions of his partisans* Having coUe&ed 
a ba^ of outkM^s^ pka.te$> robbers, and necefficou^ 
ipcrfon^ of an oatjiQns, t2o the number of 606 aset^ 
he put IP (ea» with a rcfolution of making a defcent 
AJ9k ]&nglaii4> and of Wfciting the common people to 
^ms, fince $X^ his. coorefpondence with the nobility 
i^as ciit off by ftewy's vigilance and fcverity. In- 
|i>rmation being brought hiox that the king had made 
ja pifOgri^rsk to the north> h& caO: apchor on th^ coafl: 
Qt Ke0t> acul f<^t fotme.of hi^reuioers^afhorje, who 
invited the country to join him. The gentlemen of 
Kent affemblcd foioe troops to oppofe him; but 

thqy 
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CHAP, they purpofed to do more eficncial fcrvicc than by 
^^^* . repelling die invafion : They carried the feniblance 
ai95. of friendfhip to Perkin^ and invited him to come 
biaifelf alhore, in order to take the command over 
them. But the wary youth, obfcrving that they 
had more order and regularity in their movements 
than could be foppofed in new levied forces who 
had taken arms againft eftabliflied authority^ re- 
fu&d to entruft himfelf into their hands ; and the 
Kentifli troops, defpairing of fuccels in their ftra- 
tagem> fell upon fuch of his retainers as were ailready 
landed) and befides fbme whom they flew^ they 
took a hundred and fifty prifoners. Thefe were tried 
and condemned ; and all of thcm*exccuted by orders 
from the king, who was rcfolved to ufe no lenity to- 
wards men offuch defperate fortunes *. 
Aparlia- This year a parliament was fummoned in Eng- 
**"** land, and another in Ireland; and fome remarkable 
laws were palled in both countries. The Eng^Ii(h 
parliament enaded, that no perfon who fliould by 
arms or otherwife afllft the icing for the time being, 
ihould ever afterwards, either by courfe of law or aft 
of parliament, be attainted for fuch an inftance cf 
obedience. This ftatute might be expofod to (bme 
cenfure, as favourable to uwrpers ; were there any 
precife rule which always, even during the moft 
fafbious times, could determine the true fucceflbr, 
and render every one inexcufable who did not (ub- 
mit to him. B^t as the tides of princes are then the 
great fubje.61; of diipute, and each party pleads topics 
in its own favour, it feems but equiuble to fecure 
thoie who a£t in fupport of public tranquillity, an 
objed at all times of undoubted benefit and import- 
ance. Henry, confcious of his difputed title, pro- 
moted diis law, in order to fecure his paitifans 
againd all events ; but as he had himfelf ob&rved 
a contrary pradtice with regard to Richard's ad- 

* t'olydore Virgil, p. 595* 
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hercnts, he had reafon to apprehend, that during .^ H AP- 
the violence which ufually enfues on public corvvul- ^^.^^* 
fionsj his exaoiple rather than his law would, in ' ' 149 j« 
cafe of a new revolution, be followed by his encr 
mies. And the attempt to bind the legiflature itfci^ 
by prefcribing rules to future parliaments, was con^ 
tradi<5tory to the plaineft principles of political got- 
verhmenL : , 

This parliament alfo paiTed an a6t> empowering 
the king to levy, by courfe of law, all the funifi 
which any perfon had agreed to pay by way of be- 
nevolence: A ftatute by which that arbitrajy;Wr 
thod of taxation was indiredly authorifed aqd 
juftified, . \ ^ ' ;5 

The king*s authority appeared equally prevaleiip 
and uncontrolled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynin^ 
had been fent over to that country, with an intenj 
tion of quelling the partifans of the houfe of Yor^ 
and of reducing the natives to fubjedion. ^ He: \ra^ 
not fupported by force? fufEcient .for that enterprije ; 
The Irilh, by flying into their woods and moraflfes 
and mountains, for fome time eluded his efforts..? 
But Poynings fummoned a parliament at Dublin^ 
where he was more fuccclsful. He paffed that h^Ct 
xnorable ftatute, which ftill bears his name, and 
which eftablilhes the authority of the Englifti go^ 
vernment in Ireland. By this ftatute all the former 
laws of Eogland were made to be of force in Ire-r 
land ; and n6 bill can be introduced into the Irifb 
parliament, unlefs it previoufly receive the.fandion 
of the council of En^and« This latter claufe ieetm 
calculated for enfuring the dominion of the Englifh} 
but was really grantee at die defire of the Irifh cocql- 
^mons, who intended by that means to fecure them* 
fclves from the tyranny of their lords, particularly 
of fuch lieutenants or deputies as were of Irifh 
birth ^ 



* Sir J«bfi D«Ti«i« p. %%g^ 
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CHAF* Whil» Henry's authority was thus eftablHhed 
V^^ . lf throughout his dominions, and general tranquillity 
•J4J5, prcvaUcd, the whole continent was^ thrown into com- 
T)uftion by the French invafion of Italy, and by the 
rapid iuccefs which attended Charles in that rafh 
and ill-concerted enterprife. The Italians, who 
"liad entirely loft ihc life of arms, and who, in the 
midft of continual wars, had become every day 
more unwarlike, Tpere aftonifhed to meet an encniy, 
that made the field of batdc not a pompous tourna- 
ment, but a fcene of Uood, and fought, at the ha- 
zard of their own lives, the, death or their enemy. 
'Their effeminate troops were dilperfed every where 
on the approach of the French army : Their beft 
forrified cities opened their gates : Kingdoms and 
ftates were in an inftant overturned : And through 
the whole length of Italy, which the French pene- 
trated without rcfiftance, they feemcd rather to be 
taking quarters in their own country than making 
conqudts over an enemy. The maxims which the 
Italians during that age followed in negotiations, 
were as ill calculated to fopport their ftate? as the 
habits to which they were aadided in war : A trea- 
. cherous, deceitful', and inconfiftent fyftem of po- 
litics prevailed 5 and even thofe fmall remains of 
ficklity and honour, whici) were preferved in the 
councils of the other European princes, were ridi- 
culed in Italy as proofs of ignorance and rufticity. 
Ludovico duke of Milan, who invited the French to 
invade Naples, had never defired or expefted their 
fticcefs; and was the firft that feh terroi*.from the 
profperou? iffu^ of thofe ^rojefts which he hirafelf 
' had concerted. By his intngues a league was formed 
among feveral, potentates to Oppofe me progfefs of 
Charles's conqucfts, andfecure dieir own independ- 
ency. This league^ was compofed of'Ludovico hira- 
felf, the pope, Maximilian king of the Romans', 
Ferdinand ot Spain, and the republic of Venice. 
Henry too entered into the confederacy 5 but was 

not 
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not put to any expence or trouble in confequence chap, 
of his engagements. The king of France, terri- . ^^^Vf 
fied by fo powerful a combination, retired from 14.95. 
Naples with the greater part of his army, and 
returned to France. The forces which he left in 
his new conqueft were, partly by the revolt of the 
inhabitants, partly by the invafion of the Spaniards, 
ibon after fubdued; and the whole kingdom of 
Naples fuddenly returned to its allegiance under 
Ferdinand, fon to Alphonfo, who had been fud- 
denly expelled by the irruption of the French. 
Ferdinand died foon after ; sjnd left his uncle Fre- 
deric in full poffeflion of the throne. 
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. Perkin retires to Scotland ItifurreSlion in the Wejt 

' ' Battle of Blackheath Truce with Scotland 

^Perkin taken prifoner Perkin executed 

' The earl of fVarwic executed Marriage 

of prince Arthur with Catharine of Arragon 

His death Marriage of the princefs Margaret 

with the king of Scotland Oppreffions of the 

people A parliament Arrival of the king 

of Cajlile Intrigues of the earl of Suffolk— — 

Sicknejs of the king His death — and charaSer 

His laws. 



CHAP, \ FTER Perkin was repulfed from the coaft of 

^ 'j /V Kent, he retired into Flanders; but as he 

1495. found it impoffible to procure fubfiftence for him- 

felf and his followers, while he remained in tran- 

' quillity, he foon after made an attempt upon 

' Ireland, which had always appeared forward to join 

ev^ery invader of Henry's authority. But Poynings 

* had now put the aflfairs of that iOand in fo good a 

pofture, that Perkin met with little fuccefs; and 

being tired of the favage life which he was obliged to 

lead while fkulking among the wild Irilh, he bent 

his courfe towards Scotland, and prefented himfelf 

to James IV. who then governed that kingdom. 

He had been previoufly recommended to this prince 

by the king of France, who was difgufted at Henry 

for entering into the general league againft him ; 

and this recomniendation was even feconded by 

Maximilian, who, though ohe of the confederates, 

was alfo difpleafed with the king on account of 

his 
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his prohibiting in England all commerce with the C H A P. 
Low Countries, The countenance given to Perkin ^^J'^ 
by thefe princes procured him a favourable recep- 14.95. 
tion with the king of Scodand, who affured him, ^^*''»" **- 
that whatever he were> he never (hould repent put- Scotland, 
ting himfelf in his hands ^ : The infinuating addrefs 
and plaufible behaviour of the youth himfelf feem 
to have gained him credit and authority. James, 
whom years had not yet taught diftruft or caution, 
was feduced to believe the ftory of Perkin's birth 
and adventures; and he carried his confidence fb 
far as to give him in marriage the lady Catharine 
Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntley, and re- 
lated to himfelf i a young lady too, eminent for 
virtue as well as beauty. 

There fubfifted at that time a great jealoufy be- 149Q 
tween the courts of England and Scotland ; and 
James was probably the more forward on that ac- 
count to adopt any fiftion which he thought might 
reduce his enemy to diftrefs or difficulty. He fud- 
denly refolved to make an inroad into England, 1 

attended by fome of the borderers j and he carried 
Perkin along with him, in hopes that the appear- 
ance of the pretended prince might raife an infor- 
reftion in the northern counties. Perkin himfelf 
difperfed a manifefto, in which he fet forth his own 
ftory, and craved the affillance of all his fabjefts in 
expelling the ufurper, whofe tyranny and mal-ad- 
miniftration, whofe depreflion of the nobility by the 
elevation of mean perfons, whofe opprefllon of the 
people by multiplied impofitions and vexations, 
had juftly, he faid, rendered him odious to all men. 
But Perkin's pretenfions, attended widi repeated 
difappointments, were now become ftale in the eyes 
even of the populace i and the hoftile difpofitions 
which fubfifted between the kingdoms rendered a 
prince, fupported by the Scots, but an unwelcome 
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CHAP, prcfcnt to the Englifh nation. The ravages alfo 
J^^'j. committed by the borderers, accuftomcd to licence 
.S4961 and diforder, (truck a terror into all men; and 
made the people prepare rather for repelling the 
invadprs than for joining them. Perkin, that he 
might fupport his prctenfions to royal birth, feiraed 
great companion for the mifcry of his plundered 
lubjefts; and publicly remonftrated with his ally 
againft the depredations exercifed by the Scottiih 
army': But James told him, that he doubted his 
concern was employed only in behalf of an enemy, 
and that he was anxious to preferve what never lliould 
belong to him. That prince now began to per- 
ceive that his attempt would be Fruitlefs ; and hear- 
ing of an army which was on its march to attack 
him, he thought proper to retreat into his own 
country. 

The king difcovered little anxiety to procure 
either reparation or vengeance for this infult com- 
mitted on him by the Scottifti nation : His chief 
concern was to draw advantage from it, by the pre- 
tence which it might afford him to levy impofitions 
on his own fubjedts. He fummoned a parliament, 
to whom he made bitter complaints againft the 
irruption of the Scots, the abfurd impofturc coun- 
tenanced bv that nation, the cruel devaftations 
committed m the northern counties, and the mul- 
tiplied infults thus offered both to the king and 
kingdom of England. The parliament made the 
expeded return to this difcourfe, by granting a 
fubfidy to the amount of 120,000 pounds, together 
with two fifteenths. After making this grant, they 
were difmifled* 
H97- The vote of parliament for impofing the tax was 
without much difficulty procured by the authority 
of Henry i but he found it not fo eafy to levy the 
money upon his fubjeds. The people, who were 

i Polydore Virgil, p. 598. 
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acquainted with the immenfe treafures which he had CHAP. 
amaffed, could ill brook the new impofitions raifed ,^^J1^ 
on every flight occafionj and it is probable that 1497. 
the flaw, which was univerfally known 'to be in his 
title, made his reign the more fubjeft to infurrec- 
tions and rebellions. When the fubfidy began to infurrcc- 
be levied in Cornwal, the inhabitants, numerous tjon inthe 
and poor, robuft and courageous, murmured againft 
a tax occafioned by a fudden inroad of the Scots, 
-from which they efteemed themfelves entirely fe- 
cure, and which had ufually been repelled by the 
force of the northern counties. Their ill- humour 
was farther incited by one Michael Jofeph, a far- 
rier of Bodmin, a notable prating fellow, who, by 
thrufting himfelf forward on every occafion, and 
being loudeft: in every complaint againft the govcrn- 
pient, had acquired an authority among thofe rude 
people. Thomas Flammoc too, a lawyer, who 
pad become the oracle of the neighbourhood, en- 
couraged the fedition, by informing them that the 
tax, though impofed by parliament, was entirely 
illegal ; that the nordiern nobility were bound by 
their tenures to defend the nation againft the Scots; 
and that if thefe new impofitions were tamely fub- 
mitted to, the avarice of Henry and of his minifters 
would foon render the burden intolerable to the 
nation. The Cornifti, he faid, muft deliver to the 
king a petition, feconded by fuch a force, as would 
. give it authority 5 and, in order to procure the con- 
currence of the reft of the kingdom, care muft be 
taken, by their orderly deportment, to fliew that 
they had nothing in view but the public good, and 
the redrefs of ail thofe grievances under which the 
people had fo long laboured. 

Encouraged by thefe Ipeeches, the multitude 
flocked together, and armed themfelves with axes, 
bills, bows, and fuch weapons as country people 
are ufually poflefled of. Flammoc and Jofeph were 
chofen their leaders. They foon condufted the 
5 b 3 Cornilh 
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Cornifh through the county of Devon, and reached 
_ that of Somcrfct, At Taunton the rebels killed, in 
1497. their fury, an ofEcious and eager commiffioner of 
the fubfidy, whom they called the provoft of Perin. 
When they reached Wells, they were joined by lord 
Audley, a nobleman of an ancient family, popular 
in his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reftlels 
in his temper. He had trom the beginning main- 
tained a fecret correfpondence with the firft movers 
pf the infurreftion ; and was now joyfully received 
by them as their leader. Proud of the countenance 
given them by fo confiderable a nobleman, they 
continued their march ; breathing dcftrudlion to the 
king's minifters and favourites, particularly to Mor- 
ton, now a cardinal, and fir Reginald Bray, who 
were deemed the mod adive inftruments in all his 
oppreflions. Notwiihftanding their rage againfl: the 
adminiftration, they cafefully followed the diredtions 
given them by their leaders ; and as they met with 
no refiftance, they committed, during their march, 
no violence or difordcr. 

The rebels had been told by Flammoc, that the 
inhabitants of Kent, as they had ever, during all 
ages, remained unfubdued, and had even maintained 
their independence during the Norman conqueft, 
would furely embrace their party, and declare them- 
felves for a caufe which was no other than that of 
public good and general liberty. But the Kentilh 
people had very lately diftinguilhed themfelves by 
repelling Pcrkin's invafion; and as they had received 
from the king many gracious acknowledgments for 
this fervice, their afFeftions were, by that means, 
much conciliated to his government. It was eafy, 
therefore, for the earl of Kent, lord Abergavenny, 
and lord Cobham, who pofleffed great authority ip 
thofe parts, to retain the people in obedience i and 
the Cprnifli rebels, though they pitched their camp 
near Eltham, at the very gates ot London, and iii- 
viced all the people to join them, got reinforcement 

from. 
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&om no quarter. There wanted not difcontents chap. 
every where, but no one would take part in fo ralh ^^^^ 
and ill-concerted an enterprife; and befides, the 1497. 
(ituation in which the king's affairs then ftood, dif- 
couraged even the boldeft and moil daring. 

Henry, in order tp oppofe the Scots, had al- 
ready Icviai an army, which he put under the com- 
maod of lord Daubeney the chamberlain; and as foon 
as he heard of the Cornifh infurredion, he ordered it 
to march fouthwards, and fupprefs the rebels. Not 
to leave the northern frontier defencelefs, he dif- 
patched thither the earl of Surrey, who affembled 
the forces on the borders, and made head againft 
the enemy. Henry found here the concurrence of 
the three moft fatal incidents that can befal a mo- 
narchy ; a foreign enemy, a domeftic rebellion, and 
a pretender to his crown j but he" enjoyed great re- 
fources in his army and treafure, and ftill more, in 
the intrepidity, and courage of his own temper. He 
did not, however, immediately give full fcope to 
his military fpirit. On other occafions, he had al- 
v^ays haftened to a decidon ; and it was a ufual fay- 
ing with him, that he defired but to fee his rebels : 
But as the Cornilh mutineers behaved in an in- 
ofFenfive manner, and committed no ipoil on the 
country j as they received no acceffion of force on 
their march or in their encampment ; and as fuch 
hafty and popular tumults might be expefted to di- 
minifti every moment by delay; he took poft in 
London, and afliduoufly prepared the means of 
cnfuring viftory. 

After all his forces were coUeftcd, he divided Battle of 
them into three bodies, and marched out to affail Jjff^' 
the enemy. The firft body, commanded by the 
earl of Oxford, and under him by the earls of Eflex 
and Suffolk, were appointed to place themfelves be- 
hind the hill on which the rebels were encamped : 
The fecond and moft confiderable, Henry put 
under the command of lord Daubeney, and ordered", 
B b 4 him 
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CHAP, him to attack the enemy in front, and bring on the 
^^J^] \f adion. The third he kept as a bodjr of refcrvc 
1497. about Kis own perfon, and took poft in St. George's 
fields ; where he fecured the city, and could eafily^^ 
as occafion ferved, either reftore the fight, or finifli 
June :(ad. the viftory. To put the enemy ofF their guard, he 
had fpread a report that he was not to attack thcnci 
till fome days after ; and the better to confirm thcfxi 
in this opinion, he began not the acHon dU near 
the evening. Daubeney beat a detachment of the 
rebels from Dcptford bridge j and before the main 
body could be in order to receive him, he had 
gained the afcent of the hill, and placed himfelf in 
array before them. They were formidaUe from 
their numbers, being fixteen thoufand ftrong, and 
were not defective in vabur j but bdng tumultuary 
troops, ill armed, and not provided with cavalry or 
artillery, they were but an unequal match for the 
king's forces. . Daubeney began the atuck with 
courage, and even with a contempt of the enemy, 
which had almofl: proved fatal to him. He ruflied 
into the midft of them, and was taken prifoner $ but 
foon after was releafed by his own troops. After 
fome refinance, the rebels were broken, and put to 
flight **. Lord Audley, Flammoc, and Jofeph, their 
leaders, were taken, and all three executed. The 
latter feemed even to exult in his end, and boafled 
with a prepofterous ambition, that he (hould make 
a figure in hiftory. The rebels, being furrounded 
on every fide by the king's troops, were almoft all 
made prifoners, and immediately difmiflTed without 
farther puniftiment : Whether that Henry was fatif- 
fied with the vi£tims who had fallen in the field, 
and who amounted to near two thoufand, or that 
he pided the ignorance and fimplicity of the muU 
titude, or favoured them on account of their inof- 
feiifive behaviour, or was pleafed that diey had 

k Folydore Vii^il, p.6oi» 
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never, during their infurrcdtion, di^trtsed his title, ^^^^t^* 

and had fhcwn no attach^ncitt to the houfe of York, y ^ 

the highcft crime, of which, in his cfes, they could h97« 
have been guilty. 

The Scottifh king was not idle during thefe com- 
motions in England. He levied a confiderable 
army, and fat down before the caftie of Norham in 
NorAumberiand 5 but found that place, by the 
precaution of Fox biftiop of Durham, fo well pro- 
vided both with men and ammunition, that he made 
little or no progrefs in the ficge. Hearing that the 
carl of Surrey had coUefted fome forces, and was 
advancing upon him, he retreated into his own 
country, and left the frontiers expofed to the inroads 
of the Englifh general, who befieged and took 
Alton, a fnnall caftie lying a few miles beyond Ber- 
wic. Thefe unfuccefsful or frivolous attempts on 
both fides prognofticated a Ipeedy end to the war j 
and Henry, notwithftanding his fuperior force, was 
no lefs defirous than James of terminating the differ- 
ences between the nations. Not to depart, how- 
ever, from his dignity, by making the lirft advances, 
he employed in this friendly office Peter Hialas, a 
man of addrefs and learning, who had come to him 
as ambaflador from Ferdinand and Ifabella, and 
who was charged with a commiffion of negotiating 
the marriage of the infanta Catherine their daughter, 
with Arthur prince of Wales *• 

Hialas took a journey northwards,- and offered 
his mediation between James and Henry, is mini- 
fter of a prince who was in alliance with both po- 
tentates. Commiffioners were foon appointed to 
meet, and confer on terms of accommodation. . 

The firft demand of the Englifli was, that Perkin 
(hould be put into their hands : James replied, that 
he himielt was no judge of the young man's pre- 
tenfions, but having received him as a fupplicant, 

* Polyclore Virgil, y, 603. 
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^ " A P. and promifed him proteftion, he was determined 

v__^^ not to betray a man who had trufted tb his good 

1497- faith and his gencrofity. The next demand of the 

Englilh met with no better reception: They rc-r 

quired reparation for the ravages committed by the 

late inroads into England : The Scottifli commif- 

fioners replied, that the fpoils were like water fpilt 

upon the ground, which could never be recovered, 

and that Henry's fubje6ks were better able to bear 

the lofs, than their matter's to repair it. Henry's 

commiflioners next propofed, that the two kings 

ihould have an interview at Newcaftle, in order to 

adjuft all difTerences; but James faid, that he meant 

to treat of a peace, not to go a begging for it. 

Tnicc 3-^ the conferences (hoidd break off altogether 

witbS€ot. without effeft, a truce was concluded for fome 

'*■**• months ; and James, perceiving that, while Perkin 

remained in Scotland, he himfelf never (hould enjoy 

a folld peace with Henry, privately defired him to 

depart the kingdom. 

Access was now barred Perkin into the Low 
Countries, his ufual retreat in all his difappoint- 
ments. The Flemilh merchants, who fevercly felt 
the lofs refulting from the interruption of corn- 
mere? with England, had made fuch intereft in the 
archduke's council, that commiflioners were fent to 
London, in order to. treat of an accommodation. 
The Flemifh court agreed, that all Englifh rebels 
Ibouid be excluded the Low Countries ; and in this 
prohibition the demefnes of the dutchefs-dowagcr 
were exprefsly comprehended- When this princi- 
pal article was agreed to, all the other terms were 
eafily adjufted. A treaty of commerce was finilhcd, 
which was favourable to the Flemings, and to which 
they long gave the appellation oi Intercurjus magnus^ 
the great treaty. And when the Englilh merchants 
returned to their ufual abode at Antwerp, they were 
publicly received, as in proceflion, with joy and 
feftivity. 

Perkiii 
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PxRKiN was a Fleming by dcfceht> though born C H^ p^ 
-in England ; and it nriignt therefore be doubted, C-^li 
whether he were included in the treaty between the i^^f. 
two nations : But as he muft difmifs all his Englifti 
retainers if he took ihelter in the Low Countries; 
and as he was fure of a cold reception, if not bad 
ufagc, among people who were determined to kcqp 
on terms of fricndfliip with the court of England; 
he thought fit rather to hide himfelf, during Tome 
time, in the wilds and faftnefles of Ireland. Impa- 
tient, however, of a retreat^ which was both dila- 
frecable and dangerous, he held confujtatibris with 
is followers. Heme, Skelton, and Allley, three 
broken tradefmen : By their advice, he refolved to 
try the afFedlions of the Cornilh, whofe mutinous 
difpofiti6n, notwithftanding the. king's lenity, ftill 
fubfifted, after the fuppreffion ' of their rebellion. 
No fooner did he appear at Bodmin in Cornwal, 
than the populace, to the number of three thoufand, 
flocked to his ftandardj and Perkin, elated with 
this appearance of fuccefs, took on him, for the firft 
tinfie, the appellation of Richard IV. king of Eng- 
land. Not to fuffer the expeftations of his followers 
to languifli, he prefented himfelf before Exeter; and, 
by oiany fair promifes, invited that city to join him. 
Finding that the inhabitants fhut their gates againll 
him,. he laid fiege to the place; but being unpro- 
vided with artillery, ammunition, and every thing 
requifite for the attempt, he made no progrefs in 
his undertaking. Meffengers were fent to the kin^ 
informing him of this infurreftion : The citizens of 
Exeter, meanwhile, were determined to hold out 
to the laft extremity, in expeftation of receiving 
fuccour from the well-known vigilance of that 
monarch. 

When Henry was informed that Perkin was 
landed in England, he expreffed great joy, and pre- 
pared himfclt with alacrity to attack him, in hopes 
of being able, at length, to put a period to preten- 

fions 
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CHAP, fions which had fo long ^iven him vexation and 
y^^^\. inquietude. All the courtiers, fenfibic that their 
j^^jy. aftivity on this occafion would be the mod accept- 
able fervice which they could render the king, dif- 
played their zeal for the enterprife, and forwarded 
his preparations. The lords Daubeney and Broke, 
widi fir Rice ap Thomas, haftened forward with a 
fmall body of troops to the relief of Exeter. The 
earl of Devonfhire, and the rnoft confiderablc gen- 
tlemen in the county of that name, took arms of 
their own accord, and marched to join the king's 
generals. The duke of Buckingham put liimfelf 
at the head of a troop, con fitting of young nobility 
and gentry, who fervcd as volunteers, and who 
longed for an opportunity of difplaying their cou- 
rage and their loyalty. The king himfelf prepared 
to follow with a confiderable army; and thus all 
England feemed united againft a pretender who had 
at firft engaged their attention, and divided their 
afFeftions. 

Perkin, informed of thcfc great preparations, 
immediately raifed the fiege of Exeter, and retired 
to Taunton. Though his followers now amounted 
to the number of near feven thoufand, and feemed 
ftill* refolute to maintain his caufe, lie himfelf de- 
fpaired of fuccefs, and fecretly withdrew to the fanc- 
tuary of Bcaulieu in the new forcft. The Cornilh 
rebels fubmitted to the king's mercy, and found 
that it was not yet exhaufted in their behalf. Ex- 
cept a few perfons of defperate fortunes who were 
executed, and fomc others who were feverely fined, 
all the reft were difmilTed with impunity. Lady 
Catherine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell into the 
hands of the viftor, and was treated with a genero- 
fity which docs him honour. He foothed her mind 
with many marks of regard, placed her in a 
reputable flation about the queen, and alTigned 
' her a'penfion, which Ihc enjoyed even under his 
fuccclTor. 

Henry 
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Henry deliberated what courfe to tike ^^^^- ^^yi^' 
Pcrkin himfelf. Some counfellcd him to make the ^ _ _ '^ 
privileees of the church yield to reafons of ftate, to y4f i, 
t^e him by violence from the fanftuary, to inflift 
on him the punifliment due to his temcricy, and 
thus at once put an end to an impofturc which had 
long difturbcd die government, and which the cre- 
dulity of the people, and the artifices of malcontents, 
were ftill capable of reviving. But the king deem- 
ed not the matter of fuch impor/ance as to merit 
fo violent a remedy. He employed fome pcrfons 
to deal with Perkin, and perfuade him, under pro- 
mifc of pardon, to deliver himfelf into the king's 
hands *• The king condufked him, in a fpecies of 
mock triumph, to London. As Perkin paflcd Perkin ^ 
along the road, and through the ftreets of the city, ^^ P"* 
men of all ranks flocked about him, and the popu- 
lace treated with the higheft derifion his fallen for- 
tunes. They feemed defirous of revenging them- 
fclvcs, by their infults, for the fhame which their 
former belief of his impoftures had thrown upon 
them. Though the eyes of the nation were gene- 
rally opened with regard to Perkin's real parentage, 
Henry required of him a confefllon of his life and 
adventures ; and he ordered the account of the 
whole to be difperfed, foon after, for the (atisfac- 
tion of the public. But as his regard to decency 
made him entirely fupprefs the (hare which the 
dutchcfs of Burgundy had had in contriving and 
conducing the impofture, the people, who knew 
that flie had been the chief inftrument in the whole 
affair, were inclined, on account of the filence on 
that head, to pay the lefs credit to the authenticity 
of the narrative. 

But Perkin, though his life was granted him, 1499* 
. was ftill detained in cuftody ; and keepers were ap- 

* Polydore Virgil, p, 606. 
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9 "A P. hoioted to gu»rd him. Impatient of confinemcnti 

v^^-! !1 j tc broke fi^m his keepers, and flying to the fane- 

*W|* P^^ o^ Shync, put himfelf into the hands of the 

prior of that monaftery. The prior had obtained 

great credit by his charafter offan^lLity^ and he 

f reveled on the king again to grant a pardon to 
^erfcin. But in order to reduce him to ftlll greater 
* contempt, be was let in the ftocks at Weftminfter 
and Ch^apfide> and obliged in both places to read 
aloud to the people the cbnfeflion which had for- 
merly been publilhed in his name. He was then 
confined to the Tower, where his/ habits of reftlels 
intrigue and enterprife followed him. He infmu- 
iated himfelf into the intimacy of four fervants of 
fir John Digby, lieutenant of the Tower; and, by 
their means, opened a correfpondence with the earl 
of Warwic, who was confined in the fame prifon. 
This unfortunate prince, who had from his earliel]t 
youth been fhut up from the commerce of men, 
and who was ignorant even of the moft common 
affairs of life, had fallen into a fimplicity which 
niade him fufceptible of any impreflion. The con- 
tinued dread alfo of the more violent effedb of 
Henry's, tyranny, joined to the natural love of 
liberty, engaged him to embrace a projeft for his 
cfcape, by the murder of the lieutenant ; and Perkin 
offered to conduct the whole enterprife. The con- 
fpiracy efcaped not the king's vigilance: It was 
even very generally believed that the fcheme had 
been laid by himfelf, in order to draw Warwic and 
Perkin into the fnare : But the fubfequent execu- 
tion of two of Digby's fervants for the contrivance, 
feems to clear the king of that imputation, Which 
was indeed founded more on the general idea enter- 
tained of his charader, than on any pofitive evi* 
dehce. 

Perkin, by this new attempt, after fb many 
enormities, had rendered himftlf totally unworthy 

lo of 
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of mtvcy ; and he was accordingly arraigned, con- chap. 
demncd, and foon after hanged at Tyburn, pcrfift- , ^^u i 
ing (till in the confefTion of his impofture'". It 1499. 
happened about that very tinie, that one Wilfbrd, ^"^^^^^ 
a cordwainer's fon, encouraged by the furpriiing *^***="^^ 
credit given to odier impoftures, had undertaken 
to perfonate the earl of Warwic ; and a prieft had 
even ventured from the pulpit to recommend bis 
caufe to the people, who feemed ftill to retain' a 
propenfity to adopt it. This incident fcrved Henry 
as a pretence fbr his feverity towards that prince. 
He was brought to trial, and accufed not of con- 
triving his efcape (for as he was committed fbr no 
crime, the defire of liberty muft have been regarded 
as natural and innocent), but of forming defigns to 
' difturb the government, and raife an infurreftion 
among the people. Warwic confeffed the indid- Ttecvi 
nient, was condemned, and the fentence was exc- ®^ ^^* 
cuted upon him. cutcd. 

This violent aft of tyranny, the great blcmifti of »«ftNor, 
Henry's reign, by which he deftroycd the laft re- 
maining male of the line of Plantagenet, begat 
great diicontent among the people, who faw an un-« 
happy prince, that had long been denied all the 
privileges of his high birth, even been cut off from 
the common benefits of nature, now at laft deprived 
of life itfclf, merely for attempting to fliake oflF 
that opprefllon under which he laboured. In vain 
did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium of this 
guilt, by (haringit with his ally Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, who, he faid, had fcrupled to give his daughter 
Catherine in marriage to Arthur, while any male 
defcendant of the houfe of York remained. Men» • 
on the contrary, felt higher indignation at feeing a 
young prince facrificed, not to law^and juftice, but 
to the jealous politics of two fubtle and crafty 
tyrants. 

A See note [M] at the end of the volume. 
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CHAP. But though thcfe difcontents feftered in the 
^ ^^_t minds of men, they were fo checked by Henry's 
1499. watchful policy and fteady feverity, that they 
feetned not to weaken his government; and fort^ 
princes, deeming his throne now entirely fecure, 
paid him rather the greater deference and attention. 
The archduke Philip, in particular, defired an in- 
terview with him; and Henry, who had paflfed 
^over to Calais, agreed to meet him in St. Peter's 
church near that city. The archduke, on his ap- 
proaching the king, made hafte to alight^ and 
ofiered to hold Henry's flirrup ; a mark of conde- 
Iceniion which that prince would not admit o£ He 
called the king father, patroHy proteBori and, by 
his whole behaviour, exprefled a ilrong defire ii 
conciliating the friendfhip of England. The duke 
of Orleans had fucceeded to the crown of Fnnct 
by the appellation 'of I<ewis XII. and having car- 
ried his arms into Italy, and fubdued the dutchy 
of Milan, his progreis begat jealoufy in Maximi- 
lian, Philip's rather, as well as in Ferdinand, his 
&ther-in-law. By the couniel, therefore, of thefe 
monarchs, the young prince endeavoured by every 
art to acquire the amity of Henry, whom they re- 
garded as the chief couoterpoife to the greatnefi o( 
France. No particular plan, however, of alliance 
ieems to . have been . concerted between diefe two 
princes in . their interview : All pafled in general 
profeffions of affedion and regard ; at leaft, in re- 
mote projeds of a clofer union, by the future in- 
termarriages of their children, who were then in a 
ftate of infancy. 
i5««. * The pope too, Alexander VI. negleded not the 
friendfhip of a monarch whofe reputation was fpread 
over Europe. He fent a nuntio into England, wUo 
exhorted the king, to uke part in the great alliance 
projeftcd for the recovery of the Holy Lal^ and 
to lead in peribn his forces againft the infidels. 
The general frenzy for crufades was now entirely 

exhaufted 
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cxhaufted in Europe 5 but it was ftill thought a ne- ^JL^/* 
Ceflary piece of decency to pretend zeal for thofc . _^ '^ 
pious entcrprifes. Henry regretted to the nuntio 1500. 
the diftancc of his fituation, which ' rendered it in- 
convenient for him to expofe his perfon in defence 
of the Chriftian caufe. He promifed, however, his 
utmoft affiftance by aids and contributions ; and ra- 
ther than the pope (hould go alone to the holy wars, 
unaccompanied by any monarch, he even promifed 
to overlook all other confiderations, and to attend 
him in perfon. He only required as a heceffary 
condition, that all differences fhould previoufly be 
adjufted among Chriftian princes, and that fome 
fea-port towns in Italy ftiould be configned to him 
for his retreat and fecurity. It was eafy to conclude, 
that Henry had determined not to intermeddle in any 
war againft the Turk : But as a great name, with- 
out any real affiftance, is fometimes of fervice, the 
knights of Rhodes, who were at that time cfteemed 
the bulwark of Chriftendom, chofc the king proteftor 
of their order. 

But the prince whofe alliance Henry Valued the 
moft, was Ferdinand of Arragon, whofe vigorous 
and fteady policy, always attended with fuccefs, had 
rendered him in many refpefts the moft confiderable 
monarch in Europe. There was alfo a remarkable 
fimilariry of cliarafter between thefc two princes : 
Both were full of craft, intrigue, and defign ; and 
though a refemblance of this nature be a. flender 
foundation for confidence and amity, where the in- 
tercfts of the parties in the leaft interfere ; fuch was 
the fituation of Henry and Ferdinand, that no jea- 
loufy ever on any occafion arofe between them. The j^'^?'* 
king had now the farisfadtion of completing a mar- of prin« 
riage, which had been projeded and negotiated Arthur 
during the courfe of feven years, between Arthur JJ^griJ^^Jf 
prince of Wales, and the Infanta^ Catherine, fourth Arragon. 
daughterof Ferdinand and I fabellaj he near fixteen "thNov, 

Vol. III. C c . years 
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years of age, ftie eighteen. But this marriage proved 
in the iffue unprofperous. The young prince a few 
aionths after fickened and died, much. regretted by 
the nation. Henry, defirous to continue his alliance 
with Spain, and alio unwilling to reftore Catherine's 
dowry, which was two hundred thoufand ducats,- 
obliged his fecond , fon Henry, whom he created- 
prince of Wales, to be contracted to- the Infanta. 
iThe prince made all the oppofition of which a youth 
of twelve years of age was capable ; but as the king- 
perfifled in his refolution, the efpoufals were at 
length, by means of the pope's difpen&tion, con- 
traded between the parties : An event which was 
afterwards attended with the molt important con- 
fequences. 

The fame year anotlier marriage was celebrated, 
which was alfo in the next age pi'odudive of great- 
events : The marriage of Margaret, the king's elder* 
daughter, with James king of Scodand. This al- 
liance had been negotiated during three ^ years,, 
though interrupted by feveral broils j and Henry 
hoped, from the completion of it, to remove all 
fource of difcord with that neighbouring kingdom, 
by whofe animofity England had fo often been in- . 
felled. When this marriage was deliberated on in 
the Englifh council, fome objeded that England 
niight, by means of that alliance, fall under the 
dominion of Scodand. " No," replied Henry, 
" Scodand in that event will only become a^ ac- 
". ceffion tq, England." Amidft thefe profperous 
incidents the king met with a domeftic calamity, 
which made not fuch impreflion on him as it 
merited: His queen died in child-bed; and the 
infant did not long furvive her. This princefs was 
dcfervedly a favourite of the nation j and the general 
aflFedion for her increafed, on account of the harfli 
treatment which it was thought fbe met with from 
her confort. ». 

The 
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THt fituation of the king's affairs, .both at home ^ ^ ^ p. 
arid abroad, was now in every refpeft very fortunate. ^ ^^-,'j 
AW the efforts of the European princes, both in war 1503, 
and negotiation, were turned to the fide of Italy j 
and the various events which there arofe made 
Henry's alliance be courted by every party, yet in^ 
tcrefted him fo little as never to touch him with con- 
cern or anxiety. His clofe connexions T^ith Spain 
and Scotland enfured his^ tranquillity ; and his con^ 
tinued fuccefles over domeftic enemies, owing to the 
f)rudencc and vigour of his conduft, had reduced the 
people to entii;e fubmiffion and obedience. Uncon- ^PP"*^: 
trolled, therefore, by apprehenfion or oppofition of people. 
any kind, he gave full feope to his natural propen- 
Htyi and avarice, which had ever been his ruling 
pafliori, being ihcreafed by age and encouraged by 
abfolute authority, broke all reftraints of fhame or 
juftice. He had found two minifters, Empfon and 
Dudley, perfeftly qualified to fecond his rapacious 
and tyrannical inclinations, and to prey upon his 
defencelefs people. Thefe inftruments of oppreflion 
were both lawyers ; the firft of mean birth, of brutal 
manners, of an unrelenting temper 5 the fecond bet- 
ter born, better educated, and better bred, buc 
equally unjufl:, fevere, and inflexible. By their 
knowledge in law thefe men were qualified to per- 
vert the forms of juftice to the oppreflion of the in- 
nocent; and the formidable authority of the king^ • 
fupported them in all their iniquities. 

It was their ufual praftice at firft to obferVe fo 
far the appearance of law as to give indiftments to 
thofe whom they intended to opprefs : Upon which 
the perfons were committed to prifon, but never 
brought to triil; and were at length obliged, in 
order to recover their liberty, to pay heavy fines 
and.ranfoms, which were called mitigations and 
corripofitioiis. By degrees the very appearance of 
law was neglefted : The two minifters fent forth 
didr. precepts to attach men, and fummon them 
C c 2 before 
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^vxvi^' ^^^^^ thcmfelvcs and fome others, .at thpir private 
^ ^ '_f fioufes, in a court of commiflion, where in a fum- 
J503. mary n^anner, without trial, or jury, arbitrary de- 
crees were iflued, both in pleas of the crown, and 
controverfies between private parties. Juries them- 
felves, when fummoned, proved but fmall (ecurity 
to the fubjeft -, being brow- beaten by thefe oppreffors; 
hay fined, imprifoned, and punilhed, if they gave 
fentence againft the inclination of the minifters. 
The whole fyftem of the feudal law, which ftill pre- 
vailed, was turned into a fcheme of oppreffion. 
Even the king's wards, after they came of age, were 
not fuffered to enter into poffeffion of their lands 
without paying exorbitant fines. Men were alfo ha- 
raffed with informations of intrufioh upon fcarce co- 
lourable titles. When an outlawry in a perfonal 
aftion was iflued againft any man, he was not allowed 
to purchafe his charter of pardon, except on the pay- 
ment of a great fum j and if he refufed the compo- 
fition required of him, the ftrift law, which in fuch 
cafes allows forfeiture of goods, was rigoroufly in- 
fifted on. Nay, without any colour of law, the 
half of men's lands and rents were feized during two 
yeal-s, as a penalty in cafe of outlawry. But the 
' chief means of oppreflion employed by thefe mini- 
fters were the penal ftatutes, which, without con- 
fideration of rank, quality, or fervices, were rigidly 
put in execution againft all men : Spies, informers, 
and inquifitors, were rewarded and encouraged in 
every quarter of the kingdom : And no difference 
was made whether the ftatute were beneficial or 
hurtful, recent or obfolete, poflible or impofllble to 
be executed. The fole end of the king and his mi- 
nifters was to amafs money, and bring every onQ un- 
der the lafh of their authority ". 

» Bacon, p. 629, 630. Hollingihcd/ p. 504.. Polyd. Virg. 
p. 613. 615. 

Through 
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Through the prevalence of fuch an arbitrary and chap. 
iniquitous adminiftration, the Englifli, it may fafely ^ ^^^^ 
be affirmed, were confiderable lofers by their ancient 1503. 
privileges, which fecured them from all taxations,, 
except fuch as were impofed by their own confent in 
parliament. Had the king been empowered to levy 
general taxes at pleafure, he would naturally have 
abftained from tnefe oppreffive expedients, which, 
deftroyed all fecurity in private property, and begat 
an univerfal diffidence throughout the nation. In 
vain did the people look for protedlion from the par- 
liament, which was pretty frequently fummoned 
during this reign. Ifhat affembly was fo overawed, 
that at this very time, during the greateft rage of »504- 
Henry's oppreffions, the commons chofe Dudley a parUa' 
their fpeaker, the very man who was the chief in- ^mcnt. 
ftrument of hi^ iniquities. And though the king was 
known to be immenfely opulent, and had no pre- 
tence of wars or expenfive enterprifes of any kind, 
they granted himthe fubfidy which he demanded. 
But fo infatiable was his avarice, that next year he 1505. 
levied a new benevolence, and renewed that arbi- 
trary and oppreffive method of taxation. By all 
thefe arts of accumulation, joined to a rigid fru- 
gality in his expence, he, fo filled his coffisrs, that 
he is faid to have poflcflcd in ready money the fum 
of 1,800,000 pounds: A treafure almoft incredible, 
if we confider the fcarcity of money in thofe times *. 

But while Henry was enriching himfelf by the 
ipoils of his opprefled people, there happened an event 
abroad which engaged his attention, and was even 

*> Sliver was, during this reign, at 37 ihillings and fixpence a poundj 
which makes Henry*s treaiure near three millions of our prcfent mo« 
ney. Befides, many commodities have become above thrice as dear by 
the inci^eafe of gold and filver in'Europe. And what is a circumftance of 
ftili greater weight, all other ftates were then very poor in comparifon 
' of what they are at prefent: Thefe circvmftances make Henry*s trea- 
fiue appear very great j and may lead us to conceive the oppreffions of 
his government. 

C c 3 the 
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C H A P. the obje6t of his anxiety and concern. I(al?cfl2i> 
^^J ' gueenof Caftile, died about this time 5 and it was 
1505. forefeen, that by this incident the fortunes of Ferdi- 
nand her' hufband would be nnuch afFefted. The 
king was not only attentive to the fate of his ally, 
and watchful left* the general fyftem of Europe 
ibould be affefted by fo important an event : He 
alfo confidered the fimilarity of his own fituation 
with that of Ferdinand, and regarded the iffuc of 
^ thefe tranfaftions as a precedent for himfelf. Joan, 

the daughter of Ferdinand by Ifabella, was married 
to the archduke Philip, and being in right of her 
mother heir of Caftile, feemed entitled to dispute 
with Ferdinand the prefent poflcflion of that king- 
dom, Henry knew, that notwithftanding his owq 
pretenfions by the houfe of Lancaftcr, the greater 
part of the nation was convinced of the fuperiority of 
his wife's tide ; and he dreaded left the prince of 
Wales, who was daily advancing towards manhood^ 
might be tempted by ambition to lay immediate 
claim to the crown. By his perpetual attention to 
deprefs the partifans of the York family, he had 
more clofcly united thern into one party, and incrcafed 
their defire of (baking off that yoke under which 
they had fo long laboured, and of taking every ad- 
vantage which his opprelfive government ihould give 
/his enemies againft him. And as he poffcffed no in- 
dependent force like Ferdinand, and g;overned ^ 
kingdom more turbulent and ynruly, which he him- 
felf by his narrow politics had confirmed in faSious 
prejudices ; he apprehended that his fituation would 
prove in the iflue ftill more pre(?arious. 

NOTHING at ftrft could turn out more contrary to 
the king's wilhes than the tranfadions in Spain. 
Ferdihand, as well as Henry, had become very un- 
popular, and from a like caufe, his former exadions 
and impofitions ; and the ftatcs of Caftile difcovered 
an evident refolution of preferring the title pf Philip 

and 
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imd Jotn. In order to take advantage of thefe fa- 
vourable difpofitions, the archduke, now king of 

Cailile, atten4cd by his confort, embarked for Spain 1^06. 
duririg the winter feafon ; but meeting with a vio- 
lent cempeft in the channel, was obliged to take 
ihelter in the harbour of Weymouth. Sir John Amyaiof 
Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the county caft^Igf °^ 
of Dorfet, hearing of a fleet upon the coaft^ had 
afiemfaied fome forces; and being joined by fir 
John Gary, who was alfo at the head of an armed 
body, he came to that town. Fiqding that Philip, 
in order 10 relieve his fickncfs and fatigue, was al- 
ready come afhore, he invited him to his houfe ; 
and immediately difpatched a meffenger to inform 
the court of this important incident. The king fent 
in all hafte the earl of Arundel to compliment rhilip 
on his arrival in England, and to inform him that he 
intended to pay him a vifit in perfon, and to give 
him a fqitable reception in his dominions. Philip 
knew that he could not now depart without the 
king's confcnt ; and therefore, for the fake of dif- 
patch, he refolved to anticipate his vifit, and to 
nave an interview with him at Windfor. Henry 
received him with all the magnificence poflible, and 
with all the feeming cordiality; but he refolved> 
notwithftanding, to draw fome advantage from this 
involuntary vifit. paid him by his royal gueft. 

Edmond de la Pole earl of Suffolk, nephew to imngucs 
Edward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, ^[sJj^^')[* 
(lain in the battle of Stoke, had fome years before **"**• 
killed a man in a fudden fit of paflion^ and had been 
obliged to apply to the king for a remiflion of the 
crime. The king had granted his requeft i but be- 
ing little indulgent to all perfons connecSted .with the 
houfcof York, he obliged him to appear openly in 
court and plead his pardon. Suffolk^ more refent- 
ing the afiront thin grateful for the favour, had fled 
into Flanders, and taken flicker with his aunt, the 
dutchefs of Burgundy: But being promifed forgive- 
C c 4 nefs 
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CHAP, nefs by the king, he returned to England, and ob- 
, ^^^y i tained a new pardon. Actuated, however, by the 
1506. natural inquietude of his tennper, and uneafy from 
debts which he had cpntraftcd by his great cxpcnce 
at prince Arthur's wedding, he again made an elope- 
ment into Flanders. The king, well acquainted 
with the general difcontent which prevailed againft 
his adminiftration, nededed not this incident, 
which might become of importance i and he cm- 
ployed his ufual artifices to elude the efforts of his 
enemies. He direfted fir Robert Curfon, governor 
of the caftle of Hammes, to defert his charge, and 
to infinuate himfelf into the confidence of Sufiblk, 
by rpaking him a tender of his fervices. Upon in- 
formation fecredy conveyed by Curfon, the king 
feized William Courtney, eldell fon to the carl of 
Devonfliire, and married to the lady Catherine, 
fitter of the queen j William de la Pole, brother to 
the earl of Suffolk; fir James Tirrel, and fir James 
Windham, with fome perfons of inferior quality ; 
and he committed them to cuftody. Lord Aber- 
gavenny and fir Thomas Green were alfo appre- 
hended i but were foon after releafed from their con- 
finement. WiHiam de la Pole was long detained in 
prifon; Courtney was attainted, and though not 
executed, he recovered not his liberty during the 
king's life-time. But Henry's chief feverity fell 
upon fir James Windham and fir James Tirrel, 
who were brought to their trial, condemned and 
executed : The fate of the latter gave general fatif- 
fadion, on account of his participation in the mur- 
der of the young princes, Ions of Edward IV. Not- 
withftanding thefc difcoverics and execurions, Cur-i 
fon was ftill able to maintain his credit with the earl 
of Suffolk : Henry, in ord^r to remove all fufpi- 
cion, had ordered him to be excommunicated, to- 
gether with Suffolk himfelf, for his pretended re- 
bellion. But after that traitor had performed all 
the fervices cxpedted from him, he fuddcnly deferted 
7 ^ the 
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the carl, and came over to England, where the king chap. 
received him with unufual marks of favour and con- . ^ V, 
iidence. Suffolk, aftonifhed at this inftance of 1506. 
perfidy, finding that even the dutchefs of Burgundy, 
tired with fo many fruitlefs attempts, had become 
indifiercnt to his caufe, fled fecretly into France;^ 
thence into Germany, and returned at laft into the 
JLow Countries i where he was protefted, though 
jiot countenanced, by Philip, then in clofe aljlance 
with the king. 

Henry neglefted not the prefent opportunity of 
complaining to his gueft of the reception which 
Suffolk had met with in his dominions. " I really 
" thought," replied the king of Caftile, " that 
*' your greatnefs and felicity had fet you far above 
" apprehcnfions from any perfon of fo litde confe- 
*' quence : But, to give you fatisfaftion, I fhall 
*' banifh him my ftate." " I expert that you vili 
" carry your complaifance farther," faid the king; 
** I defirc to have Suffolk put into my hands, 
*' where alone I can depend upon • his fubmiflion 
*« and obedience." " That mcafure," faid Philip, 
" will refleft difhonour upon you as well as myfelf. 
" You will be thought to have treated me as a pri- 
*' fbner." " Then the matter is at an end," re- 
plied the king, " for I will take that difhonour upon 
" me ; and fo your honour is faved **." The king 
of Cafliile found himfclf under a neceflity of com- 
plying; but he firft exafted Henry's promife that he 
would fpare Sufiblk's life. That nobleman was in- 
vited over to England by Philip ; as if the king would 
grant him a pardon, on the interceflion of his friend 
and ally. Upon his appearance he was committed 
to the Tower ; and the king of Caftile, havitig fully 
fatisfied Henry, as well by this conceffion as by figning 
a treaty of commerce between England and Caftile, 
which was advantageous to the former kingdom *', 

r Bacon, p. 633. 1 Rymer, vol. xiii. p. 14%. 
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c » A P, ^as at iaft diowed to depart^ after a ftay df three 
yyyi^ montiis. H^ landed in Spain, was joyftiBy robcwcd 
iiQ7« ^ ^^ Caftiliairs, s^nd put in poflfcfl^nof the throne. 
He died ibon afcer ; and Joan bis widow, fallifig im^ 
deep melancholy, Ferdinand was again caabkd to 
r^nftace himfelf in authority, and to govern tiH the 
day of his death the whole Spaniih monarchy. 

The king furvived thefe tranfad^ions two years 9, 
txit nothing memorable occurs in (he remaining part 
of hisi reign, except his affiancing his iecond daugh- 
I jo8' ter, Mary, to the young archduke, Charles^ fbn of 
Philip of Caftik. He enteruined alfo fome inan* 
tions of marriage for himfelf, firft with the queea- 
dowager of Naples, relift of Ferdinand i afterwards 
with the dutchefs dowager of Savoy, daughter of 

Sickijefsof J^/Iaximilian, and fitter of Philip. But the decline 
*"^* of his health put an em} to all fuch thoughts ; and he 
began to caft his eye towards that future exiilence, 
which the iniquities and feverities of his reign ren- 
dered a very difmal prplped to him. To allay the 
ferrors under which he laboured, he endeavoured, 
bydiftributing alms, and founding religious houfes, 
to make atonement for his cr innes, and to pur<Jiafe, 
by the facrifice of port of his ill-gotten treafures, a 
reconciliation with hi^ offended Maker. Renriorfe 
even ieized him,- at intervals, for the abufe of his 
authority by Empfbn and Dudley ; but not fuffictent 
to make him (top the rapacious hand of thofe op- 
preflbrs. Sir William Capel was again fined two 

, ^ thoufand pounds, under fome frivcJous pretence, 

and was committed to the Tower for daring to mur- 
mur againfl the iniquity. Harris, an alderman of ' 
London, was indifted, and died qf vexation before 
his trial came to an ifTue. Sir Laurence Ailmer, 
who had been mayor, and his two ffaerifFs, were 
condemned in heavy fines, and fent to prifbn till 
they made payment. The king gave countenance 
%o a^ thefe opprefllons j till death, by its nearer ap- 
9 proachcs. 
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IM-oachcs, OTprcffed new qcrrprs upon him j ofid he ^^^^' 
then ordered, by a gencrs^ claufe in his wilj, thajt . -^-\j 
reftitucion (hould be made to all thofe whom he had ,509. 
injured, He dipd of a confunnption, at his favourite ^'^ ^"*» 
palace of Richmond, after a rejgn of twenty-three ** ^^ ' 
years and eight months, afuj in tSe fifty-/econ4 ycaf 
of his age '. 

The reign of I^cnry VII. was, in the main, for- 
tunate for his people at home, aad honourable abroad. 
He put an end to the civil wars with which the nijition *"^ ^^^' 
had long been haraffcd, he maintained peace and ^ • 
prder in the ftatc, he deprefled the former exorbitant 
power of the npbility, and> together with the friends 
ihip of fonje foreign princes, he acquired the con- 
fidersttion and regard of all. He bved peace with- 
out fearing war^ though agitated with continual 
fufpicions pf his fervants ^nd minifters, he difco-^ 
vercd no tinii4ity> cither in the conduft pf hi^ 
affairs, or in the day pf battle ; and though often 
feyere in his puniihment^, he was cornmogly }ei$ 
aftu^tpd by revenge than by maxims of policy. The 
fervices which he rendered the people were ^erive^ 
from his views of private advantage father than die 
motives of public fpirit ; and where he deviated 6:qf^ 
Interefted regvds, it was unknown to himfclf, amj 
pver from the malignant prejudices pf foftion, or the* 
mean projeAs of avarice j not from the faljies of 
paffipn, or all^rements of pleafure; ft\ll lefsfron^ 
the benign mptives of fricndfliip and gcnerofity^ 
His capapity was excellent, but fomewh^t contrsifte^ • 

by the n vrpwnels of his heart ; he poflfeffed infinua- 
tion and addrefs, but never employed thei^ t^cnt^ 
except where fome great point of intereft was to be 
gained i and while he negle&ed to conciliate the 
aflFe£):ion6 of his people, he often felt the danger of 
retting hi? aythprity on their fear and reverence abne. 
He was always extremely attentive to his affairs; bu^ 
Jwfleffed not the faculty of feejng far into futurity ^ 

' Dugd. Baronaj;e« IL p. 237* 
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CHAP, and was more expert at providing a remedy for his 
y^^J:'^ miftakcs, than Judicious in avoiding xhem. Avarice 
was, on the whole, his ruling paflion • ; and he re- 
mains an inftancc, almoft fingular, of a man placed 
in a- high ftation, and poffeffed of talents for great 
affairs, in whom that pafliori predominated above 
anfibition. Even arnong private perfons, avarice 
is commonly nothing but a fpecies of ambition, 
and is chiefly incited by the prolpeft of that re- 
gard, diftinftion, and confideration, which attend on 
rijches. 

The power of the kings of England had always 
been fomewhat irregular or difcretionary ; but was 
fcarcely ever fo abfolute during any former reign, 
at leaft after the eftablifhment of the great charter, 
as during that of Henry. Befides the advantages 
derived from the perfonal charafter of the man, foil 
of vigour, induftry, and feverity, deliberate in all 
projeds, fteady in every purpofe, and attended with 
caution as well as good fortune in every enterprife ; 
he came to the throne after long and bloody civil 
wars, which had deftroyed all the great nobility, 
who alone could refift the encroachments of his au- 
thority : The people were tireci with difcord and in- 
teftine convulfions, and willing to fubmit to ufurpa- 
tions, and even to injuries, rather than plunge 
themfelves anew into like miferies : The fruitlefs 
efforts made againft him ferved always, as is ufual, 
to confirm his authority *. As he ruled by a fa&ion, 
and the lefler fafbion, all thofe on whom he conferred 
offices, fenfible that they owed every thing to his 
proteftion, were willing to fupport his power, though 

• As a proof of Henry's attention to the fmalleft profits, Bacon tella 
us, that he had f^en a book of accompts kept by Empfon, and fub- 
fcribed in almoft every leaf by the king''s own hand. Among Other 
articles was the following^ : « jteniy Received of fuch a one five marks 
** for a pardon, which if it do not pafs the moDey to be repa'yed, or 
*' the party otherwife fatisiied." Oppofite to the memorandum the 
king had writ with his own handj « otherwift fatisfied»^* £acon« 
p. 630. • 
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at the expence of juftice and national privileges* 
Xhefe fecm the 'chief caufes which at this time be- 
ftowed on the crown fo confiderable an addition of 
prerogative, and rendered the prefent reign a kind 
of epoch in the Englifh conftitution. 

This prince, though he exalted his prerogative 
above law, is celebrated by his hi/lorian for many 
good laws which he made be enafled for the go- 
vernment of his fubjefts. Several confiderable re- 
gulations, indeed, are found among the ftatutes of 
this reign, both with regard to the police of the 
kingdom, and its commerce : But the former arc 
generally contrived with much better judgment than 
the latter. The more fimple ideas of order and His laws, 
equity are fufficient to guide a legiflator in every 
thing that regards the internal adminiftration of juf- 
tice : But the principles of commerce are much 
more complicated, and require long experience and 
deep refleftion to be well underftood in any ftate. 
The real confequence of a law or pradlice is there 
often contrary to firft appearances. No \yonder 
that during the reign of Henry VII. thefe mat- 
ters were frequently miftaken ; and it may fafely be 
affirmed, that even in the age of lord Bacon very 
imperfeft and erroneous ideas were formed on that . 
fubjedt. 

Early in Henry's reign the authority of the 
Star Chamber, which was before founded on com- 
mon law and ancient pradlice, was in fome cafes 
confirmed by aft of parliament ' : Lord Bacon extols 
the utility of this court j but men began, even 
during the age of that hiftorian, to feel that fo arbi- 
trary a jurilHiftion was incompatible with liberty; 
and in proportion as the fpirit of independence ftill 
rofc higher in the nation, the averfion to it increafed, 
till it was entirely abolilhed by aft of parliament in 

* Sec note [N j at the end of the vobme. 
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CHAP, the rtrign of Charlcfs L a fitdc before the comifiehcc- 
^^^^Z w ^^^^ of the civil wars; 
t509; Laws wire pafftd in th?s reignf, ordaSnlrtrg the 
king'ar ftrit for murder td be carried on witmn a 
year and day ". Formerly it did no* tjftraBy com- 
mence till .after ; and as thi frtendff of the peffon 
murdered often in the interval compotinded rtiatters 
with the crimmal, the crime frequently pal&d tfn- 
puniflred. Suits were given to the. poof in formi 
pauperis^ as it is called : That is, without paying 
dues for the wrfts, of any fees: to the council'': 
A good law at all timers, efoecially in that age, 
when the people laboured under the oppreffion of 
the great; but a hw difficult to be carried intor 
• execution!. A law v^as mad6 againft carrying off 
any woman by force *. The benefit of clergy waj 
abridged ^ ; and the crirtiinal, on thef firft offfchce; 
was ordered to be burned in die hand with a letter, 
denoting his crime; after which he was punifhed 
capitally for any nfew oftrice. Sheriffs ^ere nd 
longer allowed to fine any p^rfort, without prtvi- 
oufly fummoning him before: their court*. It is 
ftrangc that fuch a praftice ftiould ever have pre- 
vailed. Attaint or juries was granted in cafes 
which exceeded ftwty pounds vdue * : A laW which 
has an appearance of equity, but which was after- 
wards fouifd inconvenient. Actions popular were 
not allowed to be eluded hj fraud or covin. If any 
fervant of the king's* confpired againft the life of 
the fteward, treafurer, or comptroHer of the king's* 
houfehoid, this defigii, though not followed by any 
overt a6b, was made liable to the punilhnAeht of 
felony **. This ftatutc was enafted for the feturity 

« 3 H. 7. cap. I. w' II H. 7. cap. it. 

^ 3 H. 7. cap. t. y 4 H. 7. cap. 13. 



> II H. 7. cap. 15. » ibid, cap. 24.. 19 H. 7«cap« lOO* 

^ 3 H. 7. cap. 13. 
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of archbUhopMor?con> whty found himferfexpoicdtd c^hap. 
she comity of greac numbers. * ^ ^ ^ 

INHERE fcarcely palTed any feflion during this reign 1^05; 
'Without (bme ftatute againft engaging retainers, and 
giving them badges or liveries^ ; a pradice by whicit 
zhcy were in a manner i^iliftcd under fome great lord, 
and were kept in readinefs to afliil him in ail wars, 
infurredhions, riots, violences, and even in bearing! 
evidence for him in courts of juftice "*. This difor- 
tier, which had prevailed during many reigns, when* 
the law could give little proteftion to the fubjed, 
was then deeply rooted in England; and it re-- 
, quired all the vigilance and rigour of Henry tb ex- 
tirpate it. There is a ftory of his feverity againft' 
this abufe ; and it fepms to merit praife, though it 
is commonly cited as an inftancc of his avarice and- 
rapacity. The earl of Oxford, his favourite ge- 
neral, in whom he always placed great and deferved^ 
confidence, having fplendidly entertained him at 
his caftle of Heningham, was defirous of making a 
parade of his magnificence at the departure of his 
royal gueft ; and ordered all his retainers, with their 
liveries and badges, to be drawn up in two lines, 
that theii- appearance might be the- more gallant 
and fplendid. " My lord," faid the king, " I hive 
*^ heard much of your hofpitality ; but the truth far 
" exceeds the report. Thefe handfome gentlemen 
*^ and yeomen, whom I fee on both fides of me, 
*« arc no doubt your menial fervants." The earl 
fmiled, and confefied that his fortune was too narrd^V 
for fwch magnificence. ** They are moft of them," 
fubjoined he, " my retainers, who are come to do 
" nie fervice at this time, when they know I ani 
** honoured with your majefly's prefence/' The 
king ftarted a litde, and faid, " By my faith, my 



< 3H.7. cap. I. & 12. TiH. 7. cap.3. 19 H. 7. cap. 14.. 
^ 3H»7. Ciip. 12. iiHt7. cap. 25. 
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c^A P. cc lofd^ I thank you for your good cheer, but I .muft 

^ _ '^ '^ not allow my laws to be broken in rtiy fight. My 

1509. ** attorney muft fpeak with you." Oxford is faid 

to have paid no lefs than fifteen thoufand marks, as 

a compofition for his offence. 

The increafe of the arts, more effeftually than all 
the feverities of law, put an end to diis pernicious 
praftice. The nobility, inftead of vying with each 
jother in the number arid boldnefs of their retainers, 
( acquired by degrees a more civilized fpecies of emdi- 
lation, and endeavoured to excel in the fplendour 
and elegance of their equipage, houfes, and tables. 
The common people, no longer maintained in vi- 
cious idlenefs by their fuperiors, were obliged to 
learn fome calling or induftry, and became ufefiil 
both to thcmfelves and to others. And it muft be 
acknowledged, in fpite of thofe who 'declaim lb vio- 
lently againft refinement in the arts, or what they 
are pleafed to call luxury, that as much as an induf- 
trious tradefman is both a better man and a better 
citizen than one of thofe idle retainers who formerly 
, depended on the great families; fo much is the life 
of a modern nobleman more laudable than that of an 
i ancient baron *. 

But the moft important law in its confequences 
which was enafted during the reign of Henry, was 
, that by which the nobility and gentry acquired a 
power of breaking the ancient entails, and of alien- 
ating their eftates ^ By means of this law, joined 
to the beginning luxury and refinement of the age, 
the great fortunes of the barons were gradually dif- 
fipated, and the property of the commons increafed 
in England. It is probable that Henry forefaw 

e Sec note [O] at the end of the volume. 

f 4 H. 7. cap. 24.. The practice of breaking entails b^ means of a 
fine and recovery was introduced in the reign of Edward the IVtb: 
Bpt it was not, properly ipeaking, law till the tilatute of Hemy 
the Vllth ; which, by correeting fome stbuies.thskt^^ttvnded chat prac- 
tice, gave indirectly a lanflion to it. 

and 
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and intended this confeqiience ; becaufe the conftant ^ H A p, 
Ichemc of his policy confifted in deprcffing the great, >^^^^ 
and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and men of new 1509. 
families,' who were more dependant on him. 

This king's love of money naturally led him to 
encourage commerce, which increafed his cuftoms ; 
but rf we may judge by moft of the laws enafted 
during his reign, trade and indUftfy were rather hurt 
than promoted by the care and attention given ta 
them. Severe laws were made againft taking in- 
t€reft for money, which was then dendminated 
ufiiry '. ' Even the profits of exchange were pro- 
hibited as favouring of ufury •*, which the fuperftition 
of the age zealoufly profcribed. All evafive con- 
tra6ts, by which profits could be made from the loan 
of money, were alfo carefully guarded againft*. It 
is needleis to obferve how unreafonable.and iniquitous 
thefe laws, how impoffible to be executed, and how 
hurtful to trade, if they could take place. We may 
obferve, however, to the praife of this king, that 
ibmetimes, in order to promote commerce, he lent 
to merchants fums of money without intereft, when ' 
he knew that their ftock was not fufficient for thofc 
cnterprifes which, they had in view ^. 

Laws were made againft the exportation of mo- / 
ncy, plate, or bullion*: A precaution which ferves : 
to no other purpofe than to make more be exported. 
But fo far was the anxiety on this head carried, that 
merchants alien, who imported commodities into the 
kingdom, were obliged to inveft in Englifh com- 
modities all the money acquired by their fales,.in'i 
order to prevent their conveying it away in a clan- 
deftine manner •*. 

It was prohibited to export horfes; as if that' 
exportation did not encourage the breed, and render 

K 3 H. 7. cap. 5. *» Ibid. cap. 6* 

i 7 H 7. cap. «. k Polyd. Virg, 

* 4 H. 7. cap. 23. «» 3 H. 7. cap. 8* 
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^xxvi^' them more plentiful in the kingdom '• In onicr »• 
1^ - 'j^ promote archery, no bows were to be fold at a hi^ier 
1509. price dian fix (hillings and four-pence % reducing 
i money to the denomination of our time. The only* 
effb£fc of this regulation muft be, either that the 
people would be fuppUed with bad bows» or none ae 
all. Prices were alfo affixed to woollen cloth ', to 
caps and hats ^ : And the wages of labourers wert 
regulated by law '. It is evicknt that diefc matters 
ought always to be let free, and be entrufted to die 
common courfe of bufinefs and commerce. To 
fbme it may appear furprifing, that the price of a yard 
of fcarlet cloth fhould be limited to fix and twenty 
killings, money of our age; that of a yard of co* 
loured cloth to eighteen $ higher prices than thefe 
commodities bear at prefent ; and liiat eke wages of 
a tradefman, fuch as a maibn, bricklayer, tyler^ 
&c. fliould be regulated at near ten-pence a-day ; 
which is not much inferior to the prefenc wages 
given in fome parts of England. Labour and com- 
modities have certainly rifen fince the difcovery of 
the Weft-Indies ; but not fo much in every parti« 
qular as is generally imagined. The greater induflry 
of the prefent times has increafed the number of 
tradefmen and labourers, fo as to keep wages nearer 
a par than could be expedbed from the great in^reafe 
of gold and filver. And the additional art employed 
in the finer manu&6l;ures has even made fome of thefe 
commodities fall below their former value. Not to 
mention that merchants and dealers, being contented 
with lefs profit than formerly, afford the goods 
cheaper tq their cuftomers. It appears by a ftaeutc 
of this reign % that goods bought for fixteen pence 
would fometimes be fold by the merchants for three 
ihilli^gs. TJie conunodities whofe price has chieflbjr 
rifen, are butchers meat, fowl, and fiflb (efpecialj^ 

» 11 H. 7. cap. ij, • 3 H. ;• cap. xi« 

P 4 B. 7. cap. 8. 4 Ibid. cap. 9. 

r II U. 7. cap. %%^ • 4 H. 7. cap. 9. 
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. tHe latter), which cannot be much augmented in ^^^^* 
quantity by the incrcafe of art and induftry. The ^^l^ 
profeflton which then abounded mod, and was ibme- 1 jo^. 
times embraced by perfons of the lowed rank, was 
the church : By a claule of a ftatute all clerks or f 
ftudents of the univerfity were forbidden to beg, \ 
without a permiflion from the vice-chancellor % I 

One great caufc of the low ftate of induftry during 
this period was the reftraints put upon it ; and the 
parliament, or rather the king (for he w^ the prime 
mover in every thing), enlarged a little fonrie of thefe 
limitations, but not to the degree that was requifit^. 
A law had been enafbed during the reign of 
Henry IV. "*, that no man could bind his Ton or 
daughter to an apprenticefhip, unlefs he were pot 
fefied of twenty (hillings a-year in - land ; and 
Henry VII; becaufe the decay of manufactures was 
complained of in Norwich from the want of hands, 
exempted that city from the penalties of the law *• 
Afterwards the whole county of Nbrfolk obtained a 
hke exemption with regard to ibme branches of the 
woollen manufafture*, Thefe abfurd limitations 
proceeded from a defire of promoting hufbandry^ 
wLich, however, js never more eflfe&ually encou^ 
raged than by the increafe of manufadures. For a 
iike reafon, the law ena^d againft inclofures, and 
for the keeping up of farm-houfes ^, fcarccly deferves 
the high praifes beftowed on it by lord Bacon. If 
hufbandmen underftand agriculture, and have a 
ready vent for their commodities, we need not dread 
a diminution of the people employed in the country* 
All methods of fupporting populoufnefs, except by 
the intereft of the proprietors, arc violent and in- 
eifeduai. During a century and a half after this 
penodj there was a frequent renewal of laws and 

« II H. 7. cap. 4«. » 7 H. 7. cap. 17. 

^ II H. 7. cap. II. * 12 H. 7* cap. i« 

r 4H. 7. cap. 19. 
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^A p. edi£ks againft depopulation ; whcribc wc mav "infer, 
_ _ ^ that none of them were ever executed. The 
1509. natural courfe of improvement at laft provided a 
remedy. 

One check to induftry in England was the crcft- 
ing of corporations } an abufe which is not yet en- 
tirely corredicd. A law was cn^fted, that corpora- 
i tions Ihould not pafs any bye-laws without the 
eonfent of three of the chief officers of ftate '. They 
were prohibited from impofing tolls at their gates *. 
The cities of Glocefter and Worcefter had even im- 
pofed tolls on the Severne, which were abolilhed ^ 
There is a law of this reign % containing a prcr 
amble, by which it appears, that the company of 
merchant adventurers in London had, by their own 
authqrity, debarred all the other merchants of the 
kingdom from trading to the great marts in the Low 
Countries, unlcfs each trader previoufly paid them 
the fum of near feventy pounds. It is furpi ifing that 
fuch a bye-law (if it deferve the name) could ever be 
carried into execution, and that the authority of par- 
liament (hould be requifite to abrogate it. 

It was during this reign, on the fecond of Auguft 
1492; a litde before fun-fet, that Chriftopher Co- 
-j Jumbus, a Gcnoefe, fet out from Spain on his mc- 
i morable voyage for the difcovery of the weffem 
Mrorld i and a fev(^ years after Vafquez de Gama, a 
Portugucfc, paflcd the Cape of Good Hope, anc| 
opened a new paflTage to the Eaft Indies. Thefe 
great events were . attended with important confer 
quences to all the nations of Europe, even to fuch as 
were not immediately concerned in tliofe naval en- 
terprifes. The enlargement of commerce and na- 
vigation increafed induftry and the arts every where: 
The nobles .diffipated their fortunes in expenfive 



* 19 H. 7. cap. 7. 
^ Ukid. cap. 18. 
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pleafures : Men of an inferior rank both acquired c tt a p. 
a fhare in the landed property, and created to them- . ^^^^^^* ^ 
(elves a confiderable property of a new kind, in 
ftock, conimodities, art, credit, and correfpond* 
ence. In fbnrre nations the privileges of the com* 
mons increafed by this, incrcafe of property : In / 
moft nations the kings, finding arms to be dropped .• 
by the barons, who could no longer endure their \ 
former rude manner of life, eftablilhed Handing j 
armies, and fubdued the liberties of their, king- | 
doms : But in all. places the condition of the people, ( 
from the depreffion of the petty tyrants by whom 
they had formerly been oppreflcd rather than go- 
verned, received great improvement; and they 
acquired, if not entire liberty, at leaft the mod con- 
fiderable advantages of it. And as the general 
courle of events thus tended to deprefs the nobles 
and exalt the people, Henry VII. who alfo embraced 
that fyftem of policy, has acquired more praife than 
his inftitutions, ftriftly fpcaking, feem of thcmfelves 
to defer ve on account of any profound wifdom attend* 
ing them. 

It was by accident only that the king had not a 
confiderable (hare in thofe great naval difcoveries 
by which the prefent age was fo much diftin* 
guilhed. : Columbus, after meeting with many re- 
pulies from the courts of Portugal and Spain, fcnt 
his brother Bartholomew to London, in order to 
explain his projefts to Henry, and crave his pro- 
teftion for the execution of them. The king in- 
vited him over to England ; but his brother being 
taken by pirates, was detained in his voyage^ and 
Columbus meanwhile having obtained the counte* 
nance of Ifabella, was fupplicd with a fmall fleets 
and happily executed his entcrpHfe. Henry was 
not difcouraged by this difappointment : He fitted 
out Sebaftian Cabot, a Venetian, fettled in Briftol; 
and fent him weftwards, in 1498, in fearch of new 
countries. Caboc difcovered the main land of 
D d 3 t America, 
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^xxv/*" America towards the fixticth degree of Bortfaem 

i^^^i^'jj latitude : He failed fouthwards along the coaft, and 

S509. difcovered Newfoundland^ and other countries; 

but returned to England without making any con- 

2ueft or fettkment. Elliot, and other menchants in 
triitoU made a like attempt in 1502^ The king 
expended fourteen thouland pounds in building one 
^ip, called the Great Harry \ She was, propciiy 
; ibeakin^, the firft fhip in the Englifh navy. Before 
' uiis period^ when the prince wanted a fleet, he had 
no other expedient than hiring or prefling fhips from 
the merchants. 

But diough this improvement of navigation^ and 
the difcovery of both the Indies, was the moft me* 
morable incident that happened during this or any 
Other period, it was not the only great event by 
which the age was diftinguifhed. In 1453 Con- 
ftantinople was taken by die Turks; and the 
Greeks, among whom fome remains of learnii^ 
were ftiU prefcrvcd, being fcattcred by thdc bar- 
barians, took ihelter in Italy, and imported, toge- 
ther with their admirable language, a tinfturc of 
their (cience, and of their refined tafte in poetry 
and eloquence* About the fame time the purity of 
the Latin tongue was revived, the (hidy of antiquity 
became faihionable, and the efteem for literature 
gradually propagated itfelf throughout every nation 
in Europe. lUe art of printing, invented ^about 
that time, extremely fitcilitated the progrcfs of all 
thcfe, improvements : The invention of gunpowder 
changed the whole art of war: Mighty innovatiiHis 
were ibon after made in religion, fuch as not only 
afFeded thofe ftates that embraced them, but even 
thofe that adhered to the ancient faith and worihip : 
And thus a general revolution was made in human 
aflfairs throi^hout this part of the world; and men 
gradually attained diat (ituation with regard to com- 

A R^meri vol. kiu« p. 17, « Stgwe, p. 41^. 
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inerce> arts, fcience, government, police, and «ul- ^™^j^* 
dvadon, in which they have ever fincc pcrfevered. ^ ^-^li 
Here, therefore, commences the ufeful, as well as 1509. 
the more agreeable part of modern annals ; cer* 
tainty has place in all the confiderable, and even moft 
of the minute parts of hiftorical narration ; a great 
variety of events, preferved by prbting, give the 
author the power ot feleding, as well as adorning 
the fa6ts which he relates ; and as each incident has 
a reference to our prefent manners and fituation, in- 
ftruftivc leflfons occur every moment during the 
fcourfe of the narration. Whoever carries his anxious 
refearches into preceding periods is moved by a cu« 
riolity, liberal indeed and conunendable ; not by 
any neceflity for acquiring knowledge of public 
affairs, or the arts of civil government. 
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Popularity of the new king His minijlers" 



Funijhment of Empjon and Dudley King^s 

marriage- Foreign affairs Julius Xl.^—^ 

League of Cambray War with Franc e 

Expedition to Fontarahia lyeceit of Ferdinand 

Return of the Englifh Leo X. Apar^ 

liament If^ar with Scotland— ^Wolfeyminijler 

His cbaraSer Invajion of France 

Battle of Guinegate Battle of Flouden 

Peace with France. 



CHAP, rri HE death of Henry VII. had been attended 
^ XXVII. J^ ^jjf^ j^ Qpgj^ ^^^ vilible a joy anmong the 

X509. people as decency would perhiit; and the acceffion 
and coronation of his fon Henry VIII. fprcad uni- 
Popuiarity verfally a declared and unfeigned (atisfaftion. In- 
kk^*"^^ ftead of a nronarch jealous, fevere, and avaricious, 
who, in proportion as he advanced in years, was 
finking ftill deeper in thofe unpopular vices, a 
young prince of eighteen had fucceeded to the 
throne, who even m the eyes of men of fenfe gave 
' promifing hopes of his future conduft, much more 
in thofe of the people, always enchanted with no- 
velty, youth, and royal dignity. The beauty and 
vigour of his perfon, accompanied with de^erity 
in every manly exercife, was farther adorned with a 
blooming and ruddy countenance, with a lively air, 
with the appearance of Ipirit and aftivity in dl his 
demeanour ^ His father^ in order to remove him 

f T. Mori Lucubr. p. x8t« ' 
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from^thft knowledge of public bufuic6, had hither- Sj^^^,J^* 
to occupied him entirely in the purluits of literature ^ ^ _ __, 
and the prblkiency'.which he made gave no bad ^^^9- 
prognoftic of his parts and capacity*. Even the 
vices of vehemence^ ardour, and laipationce^ to 
which he was fubjeft,.and which afterwards dege- 
nerated into, tyranny, were confidered only las faults 
incident to unguarded; yomeh,- which would be cor-* 
rc6ked when time had brought him t6 greater mov 
deration and maturity. And as :the contending 
titles- of York and Lancafter were now at laft fully 
united in his peribn, men juflly expefled from ^ 
prince, obnoxious to . no party, that- impartiality of 
adminiftration which had long been unknown in 
England. 

These favourable prepofleflions of the public 
were enoouraged by the meafurcs which Henry em- 
braced in , the commencement of his reign. His 
grandmother, the countefs of Richmond and Derby, 
was ftill alive.3 and a$ ihe was a woman much cele- 
brated for prudence and virtue, he wifely Ihewed 
great deference to her opinion in t;he cftablifliment 
of his new council. The m(bmbers were* Warham, HU mini- 
archbi(hop of Canterbury and chancellor ; die earl *^'** 
of Shrew/bury, fteward; lord Herbert,- ch^naber- 
lain ; fir. Thomas Lovel, mafter gf : t^\ wards and 
conftable of the Tower ,v fir Edward: Bfliy^ingS, 
comptroller i fir Henry Marney, afterwards lord 
Marney ; fir Thomas. Darcy, afterwards Icird Darc)Ci 
Thomas Ruthal, doftor.of la.wsj and £vc, Henry 
Wyat^ Thefe men had Jong been .ac/guftomea 
to bufinefs under the late king, and were ithe leaflt 
unpopular of all the minifters* employed by that 
monarch.* < . • . ; 

But the chief competitors for favour and autho-* 
rity under the new king were the earl of Surr^, trea-% 



f Father Paul, lib. x. 

^ Hexhcitj S^owc> p. 48^* HoUiogflied, p<^^7f 9* 
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H A ]^» iiirer, and Fox bifhop of Winchefteri iecretaiy »rI 
^y^'^ privy feal% This prdate, who enjoyed great cre& 

1509V during aU the former reign, had acquired fucfa habia 
of caution and frugality as he could not eafily laf 
afide s and he ftili oppoied> by his remonflrances^ 
thoie fchemes of diffipation and expence which the 
youth and paflions of Henry rendered agreeable co 
him. But Surrey was a more dexterous courder; 
wid though few had borne a greater fliare in die fiii« 
gal^ politics of the l^e king, he knew how to cod<^ 
form himfelf to the humour of his new mafter ; and 
Ao one was fo forward in ptomocing that liberality^ 
pleafure, and magnificence^ which began to pre- 
vail under the young monarch'. By tius policy be 
ingratiated himfeif with Henry ; he made advajsttgi^ 
as wetl as the other courtiers^ of the kvifh di/pofi- 
tion of iiis mailer ; and he engaged him in fuch a 
courfe of play and idlenefe as rendered him negligent 
of afiairs, ami willing to entruft the government of 
the ftate entirely into the hands of his- miniCbers. 
The great treaflires amafled by the late king were 
gradually diffipated in the giddy expences of Henry. 
One party of plejlfure focceeded to another : Tilt$> 
tournaments^ and caroufals, were eidiibited with all 
the magnificence of the age : And as the prefent 
tranquillity of the public permitted the court taiin* 
dulge itielf in every amufement, ierious bufiaefs 
was but fitde attended to. Or if the king bter- 
mit«ed the courfe of his feftivicy> he chieny em* 
ptoyed himfeif in an application to mufic and litera- 
ture> which were his ntvourite purfuits, and which 
%ere wdl adapted to his genius* He had made foch 
broficiency in the tormer art, as cvsen to compofe 
fome pieces of church-mufic which were fong in his ' 
chapel K He was initiated m the elegant learning 
of ^e indents* And diou^ he was fo unfortunate 
as to be feduced ihto a ftudy of the barren contro- 

. • : vcrCes 
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i^cifies of die fchook^ which were then fo&toimbte^ ^i«vir'- 
and hid chofen Thomas Aquinas for his fftVouri&& ^^j Zi 
author^ he ftiH^difcovered a capacicjr fitted &>r moie stog^ 
«feful and lentertaming knoMiledge^ 

The frank and careleis hinnour of the king^ as it 
led him to diflipate the treafures amafled by his fiK 
dier^ rendered him negligent in proteding die in« 
ftniments whom that prince had emptojred in his 
cxtnrtions. A proclamation being ifiued ix> encou«« 
ffage complaints, the rage of the people was let loofe 
oh all informers, who had fo long exercifed an un« 
bounded tyranny over the nation^: They were 
duowa into priibn, condemned to die pillory, and 
moft of them loft their lives by the violence of the 
populace. Empibn and Dudley, who wire moft P«n»fli- 
expofed to public hatred, wece immediacply fum- E^^pVon 
moned before the council^ in order to anfwer for andDucU 
dxdrcondud:, whichhadienderedthem£bohhcDDiQxis» ^^* - 
Empfbn made a Ihrewd apology for himfelf, asnoell 
as fin* his affociate. He told the council, timfSafttr 
from his being juftly expofed to ceniRire for his.paft 
condu6b, lus enemies themfehres grounded their da* 
Biour on aftions wiuch feemcd radicr to; met^ mward 
and approbation : That a Oin& execudon of law war 
the crime of which he and Dudley were acoifed;. 
diough chat law had been eftabliibcd by generd con*- 
feit, and though they had afted in obedience lo tfae> 
king, to whom the admimftracionof juftioe was eni*. 
cnifod by the conftitudon : That itbek>ngedoot nb 
them, who were inftruments in the hands of fupremq 
power, to determine what laws were recent or obfo- 
lete, expedient or htirtflU ; flnce they '•rcre all alike 
valid, fo long as they remained unrepealed by the 
' legiflature: That it was natural for a licentious po* 
pulacc to murmur againft the reftnrints of authontyj 
but all wife ftates had ever made their glory conlul: 
in dte jttft diftnbudon of refward^ and punifirnientSf 

> Herbert, Stowe, p« ^$, HolliDgfhed, p. j$^. Polyd. Virg. 
lib. XKviik 

and 
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<^5 A P. at^ j,aj annexed-the former to the obfervance and 



^_ - ^ enforcement of the Jaws, the latter to their violation 

1509* aiid infraftion : And that a fudden overthrow of all 

governoient might be expefted, where the judges 

were coaimitted to the mercy of the criminalsi the 

rulers to that of the* fubje6b ". 

Notwithstanding this defence, . Emplbn and 
Dudley were fent to the Tower 5 and foon after 
brought to their trial. The ftridt execution of laws^ 
however obfolete, could never be imputed to them 
as a crime in a court of judicature ^ and it is likely 
that, even where they had exercifed arbitrary power, 
the king, as they had a£ted by the iecret commands 
of his father, was not* willing that their condu<5t 
fhould undergo too fevere a fcrutiny. In order, 
therefore, to gratify the people with the punifliment 
of thefe obnoxious minifters, crioies very improba--* 
ble, or indeed abfolutely impoffible, were charged 
upon diem } that they had entered into a confpiracy 
s^ainft the fovereign, and had intended, on the death 
of the late king, to have feized by force the admi- 
niftration of government. The jury were fo. far 
moved bypopular prejudices, joined to court influ- 
ence, as to give a verdi£t ajgainil them; which was 
afterwards confirmed by a bill of attainder in parlia-^ 
ment *", and at the earneft defirc of the people was 
executed by warrant from the king. Thus, in thofe 
arbitrary times, juftice was equally violated, whether 
the king fought power, and riches^ or courted 
popularity. 

^ Herbert, Hpllingflied, p. 804. 

*^ This parliament met on the 21ft January 1510. A law was there 
«nafted, in order to prevent fome abufes which had prerailed dnring 
the late ret en. The forfeiture upon the penal ftatutcs was reduced to 
the term of three years. Cofts and damages were given againft in- 
formers upon acquittal of theaccufed : More levere punifbments were 
enaAed tgainft perjury t The falfe irtquiiitions procui-ed by Empfon 
and Dudley were declared null and invalid. Traverfes were allowedj 
and the time of tendering them eiilaiged. i H. S. c. 8. xo, xi, /n. 
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Henry, while he punifhed the inftruments of <^ H A P» 
paft tyranny, had yet fuch deference to former en- .^^^^ 
gagements as to deliberate, immediately after his 1599. 
accelTion, concerning the celebration of his marriage 
with the infanta Catherine, to whom he had been 
affianced during his father's lifetime. Her former Kwg't 
marriage with his brother, and the inequality of "*"*^* 
their years, were the chief objeftions urged againft 
Iiis efpoufing her ; But on the other hand, the ad<» 
vantages of her known virtue, modefty, and fwcet- 
nefs of difpofitior}, were infifted on ; the affedion 
which Ihe bore to the kingj the large dowry to 
which (he was entided as princefs of Wales; the 
intereft of cementing a clofe alliance with Spain ; 
the neceflity of finding fome confederate to coun- 
terbalance the power of France ; the expediency 
of fulfilling the engagement3 of the late king: 
When thefe confiderations were weighed, they de-^ 
permined (he council, though contrary to the opi- 
nion of the primate, to give Jienry their advice 
for celebrating the marriage. The countefs of 
Richmond> who had concurred in the fame fenti- 
ments with the council, lied foon after the marriage 3d June. 
of Her grandfon. 

The popularity of Henry's government, his un- 
diiputed tide, his extenlive authority, his large 
treafures, the tranquillity of his fubjeds, were cir- 
cumftances which rendered his domeftic adminiftra- 
tion eafy aqd profperous: The iituation of foreign Foreign 
affairs was no lefs happy and defirable. Italy con- »fiE«"« 
tinued ftill, a§ during the late reign, to be the centre 
of all the wars ^nd negotiations of the Europear^ 
princes j and Henry's alliance was courted by all 
parties ; at the fame time that he w^s not engaged 
by any immediate intereft or necefTity to take part 
with any. Lewis XII. of France, aftir his conqueft 
of Milan, was the only great prince that pofTcfTed 
4ny t^rritpry in Italy i and could he have remainec^ 

in 
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<5HA fr. ill tranquillity, he was i^habl^:! by h?s fituadofi to 
J^^ \ prefcribc laws to ^1 the kalian princes and repuUics, 
9,509. and to hold the balance among them. But the de- 
fire* of nriaking a conqueft of Nafrfes, to which he 
kad the (ame title or .pretenfibns with his prcde- 
ceflbr, fliU engaged him in new enterprHes ; and as 
K^ foresaw oppofition from Ferdinand, who was 
<;€ihne6bed both by treaties and affinity with Frederic 
cff Naples, he endcravoured by the oiffa's of intcreft, 
to which the ears of that monarch were ever open, 
to engage him in an oppofite confederacy. H^ 
fettled with hkn a plan for the partition of the 
kingdom of Naples, and the expu>Uion of Frederic: 
A plan which the politicians of that age regarded as 
the nfioft egregious imprudence m the French mo- 
narch, and the greateft perfidy in the Spanifly. 
Frederic ftipported only fey fiitgefts who were either 
difcomtented with his government, or indifierent 
about his fortunes^ was unable to refift 6> powerful 
a confederacy, and was deprived of his domiifions s 
Blit he had the fatisfaftion to fee Naples imme<fi« 
ately prove rite fource of contention among his 
enemies. Ferdinand gave fecret orders co.his ge« 
neral, Gonfalvo, whom the Spaniards honour with 
^ appellation of the ^eat captain^ to attack the 
armies of France, and make himfelf mailer of afl 
the dominions of Naples. Gonfalvo prevailed in 
every enterprifc, defeated the French in two pitched 
' batdes, and enfured to his prince the entire po^- 
fian of that kingdom. Lewis, unable to procure 
tedrefe by force of arms, was obliged to enter into a 
finiitlefs negotiation widi Ferdinand for die recovery 
t>f his Ihare of the partition j and all Italy during fome 
time was held in fufpenfe between thefe two poweHut 
Qionarchs. 

There has fcarcely been any period when the 
balance of power was better fecured in Europe, 
tod ieettied mbre ab)e to maintain itfelf without any 

anxious 
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«a»ou$ concern or attencipn of the princes. Se* C h A p* 
vcral great monarchies were eftablimed; and no J^^^}^\ 
oae (b fW forpailed the reft as to give any foundation x^^ 
or even pretence for jealoufy. England was united 
in domeftic peace^ and by its ikuation happily fe»- 
cured from the invafion of foreigners. The coaHu 
tioa <^ the ieveral kingdoms of Spain had formed 
one powerful monarchy^ which Ferdinand admini« 
ftered widi arts> fraudulent indeed and deceitful 
but full of vigour and ability. Lewis XIL a gal* 
Unt and generous prince> had, by efpoufing Anne r 

of Britanny, widow to his predecel&r, preierved 
the union with that principality^ on which the fafety 
of his kii^om fo much depended. Maximilian 
the emperor^ befides the .heieditary dominions of 
the Auftrian family, maintained authority in the 
empire, and, notwithftanding the levity of hid 
chara&er> was able to unite the German pryicet 
in any great plan of intereft, at leaft of defence* 
Charks prince of Caftile, grandibn to Maximilian 
and Ferdinand) had already fucceeded to the rich 
domini<Nis of the houfe of Burgundy i and being as 
yet in early youth, the government was entruftcd 
to Margaret of Savoy, his aunt, a princefs endowed 
with (ignal prudence and virtue. The internal 
Ibrce of thefe feveral powerful ftates, by balancing 
each other^ might long have maintained general 
tranquillity, had not the active and enterprifing ge- 
x)ius of Julius IL an ambitious pontiff, firft excited juUotiL 
the flames of war and difcord among them. By 
his intrigues, a league had been formed at Cam* League of 
bray** between himfelf, Maximiliani Lewis, and Cambray. 
Ferdinand j and the objed of this great confederaqr 
was to overwhelm, by their united arms, the com- 
monwealth of Venice. Henry, without any mo* 
.tive from intereft or palfion, allowed his name to 
be inferted in the confederacy. This cppreffive and 
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CHAP, iniquitous league was but too fucccfsfol againft thS 
^j^!^ republic. 
t^f^^ The great force and fecure (ituation of the can* 
fiderable monarchies prevented any one from afpiririg 
to any conqueft of moment ; and though this con- 
fideration jcould not maintain general peace, or re- 
medy the natural inquietude of men, it rendered the 
princes of this age more difpofed to defert engagc- 
, ments, and change their alliances, in which they 
were retained by humour and caprice, rather than 
»3«^ by any natural or durable intereft. Julius had no 
fooner humbled the Venetian republic, than he was 
infpired with a nobler ambition, that of expelling 
all foreigners from Italy, or,- to fpeak in the ftylc 
affefted by the Italians of that age, the freeing of 
that country entirely from the dominion of Barba* 
rians p. He was determined to nriake the tempeO: 
fell firft upon Lewis; and, in order to pave the* 
way for this great enterprifc, he at once fought for 
^ a ground of quarrel with the monarch, and courted 
the alliance of other princes. He declared war 
againft the duke ofFerrara, the confederate of Lewis. 
He folicited the favour of England, by fending Henry 
a facred role, perfumed with muflc, and anointed 
with chrifm \ He engaged in his interefts Bam* 
bridge archbilhop of York, and Henry's ambaiTador 
at Rome, whom he foon after created a cardinal 
He drew over Ferdinand to his party, though that- 
. monarch at firft made no declaration of his intentions. 
And what he chiefly valued, he formed a treaty with 
the Swifs cantons, who, enraged by fome neglefts 
put upon them by Lewis, accompanied with coo- 
tumelious expreffions, had quitted the alliance of 
France, and waited for* an opportunity of revenging 
themfelves on that nation. 
151?. While the French monarch repelled the attacks of. 
his enemies, he thought it alfo requifite to make an 

P Gui^ciard. Hb.Tui. 9 Spelman, Concil. vol. ii. p-7i5« 
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Attempt on the pope bimfelf/^aod to deipotl him sis 
much a$ poflible, of that facred chara<5ter which 
chiefly rendered hira formidable. He engaged fome 1511 
cardinals, difgufted with the violeoce ot Julius^ to 
defert him 5 and by their authority^ he was deter- 
mined, in cpnjunftion with Maximilian, who ftill 
adhered to his alliance, to call a general council^ 
which might reform the church, and check the ex- 
orbitancies of the Roman jx>ntiff. A council was 
iummoned at Pifa, which from the begmnirfg bore 
a very ina^ufpicious ^ped, and promifed little fuc* 
ceis to its adherents. ^ Except a few French bilhops^ 
who unwillingly obeyed their, king's commands in 
attending . the council, all the other prelates kept 
aloof from an afiembly. which they regarded as the 
offspring of fadbion, intrigue, and worldly politics. 
Even Pifa, the place of their refidence, Ihowcd them 
figns of dontempti which engaged them to transfer 
their feffito to Milan, a city under the dominion of 
the French monarch. Notwithftanding this advan- 
tage* they did not experience much more refpe£tful 
treatment frodi the inhabitants of Milan ; and found 
it necefiary to make another remove to Lyons ^. 
I^wis himftlf fortified thefe violent prejudices in 
£ivour of papal authority, by the fymptoms which 
he difcovered, of regard, deference, and fubmiffion 
to Julius, whom he always fpared, even when for- 
tune had thrown into his hands the mod: inviting 
Opportunities of humbling him. And as it was 
known, that his confort, who had great infiuence 
over him, was extremely difquieted in mind on ac- 
count of his diflenfions with the holy father, all 
men prognofticated to Julius final fuccefs in this 
unequal conteft. 

The enterprifing pontiff knew his advantages* 
and availed himfelf of them with the utmoft teme- 
rity and infolence. So much had he negleded hia^ 

4 Oiitccitrdint, lib* zo* 
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^xxvn' f^^^^*^^^ charader, tKat he aftcd in pcrfon at Ac 
^^^^ fiege of Mirandola, vifited the trenches; faw fome 
1511. of his attendants killed by his fide, and, like a 
young foldier^ cheerfully bore all the rigours of 
winter and a fevere feafotifr in purfuk of military 
glory': Yet was he ft ill able to throw, even on his 
moft moderate opponents, . the charge of impiety 
and prophanenefe. He (intimoned a council at thi 
Lateran: He put Pifa urtdsr an interdifty aa)d aU 
the places *which gave fl*6iter to the ichifmatical 
council: He exct)nimtimGat^d the catxliiial» and 
prelates Vvho attended it : itk even |>oiA€ed his Spi- 
ritual thiindef againft the |>rintes who sdHered'to ki 
He freed their ftibje<as from all oaths of' aflcgiancCy 
Und gave their dominions tt> every one -^ho could 
lake poflefTion of them. 

Ferdinand of Arragoni/ who had aoquired the 
fiirname of Catholic, regarded the cauleof the pope 
and of religion only as a cqfVer to his ambition and 
felfifli politics : Henry, n'aturaily flncere *and fan- 
guine in his temper, and the mbrt fo'Ott account of 
his youth and inexperience, was mdve* wkh a hearty 
defire of ppotefting the pope from the dp{)refficfn to 
which he believed him exjioftd fromithe ambitiouk 
t$t%. enterprifes of Lewis; Hopes had bcqn given hiiA 
by Julius, that the title ^ Moft Cbrijtun Kingy 
which had hitherto been annexed to the c^ow^ <k 
France, and which was regarded as its. moft pre- 
cious orf>ament, fliould, in reward l)f his -fa^vlce^ 
be transferred to that of England*. 'IIrtlpati€ttt<aift 
of acquiring that diftinftion in Europe tOf^Mhichhii 
power and opulence entitled him, hcf^could fiot long 
remain neuter amidft- the n'oife of arms.^ and- the 
natural enmity .of the Englifh againft Frilnce, as 
well as their ancient claims upon ihatkingdorh, led 
Henry to join that alliance, which the pope, Spain> 
and Venice had lbrjf]fied againft: the French mo- 

' Guicciardiniy lib. 9, , , ^ « Guicchrrf. lib. zi« P.lDanielj 
▼ol. ii, p. 1893. Heibert* HoUh)|;lbed, p.^ji^ 
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n$rch. A hprald was fent to Paris, to exhort chap. 
Lewis not to wage impious war againft- the fovc^ .^-^^^ 
reign poatiffj and when he returned without i^i». 
iuccefs, another was fent to demand the ancient 
patrinionial provinces, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, 
and Normandy. This mcflage was underftood to war with 
be a declaration of wars and a parliament being France. 
iummoned^ rqadily granted fupplics for a purpofe *^^ ^^^^ 
fo much favoured by the Englifli nation ^ 

BuoN AVISO, an agent of the pope's at London, 
had been corrupted by the court of France, and ha4 
previouQy revealed to Lewis all the meafures which 
Henry was concerting againft him. But this infi* 
delity did the king inconGderablc prejudice, in coni- 
parifon of the treachery which he experienced frpqa 
the fclfUh purpofes of .the ally on whom he chiefly 
relied for afflftance. Ferdinand, his father-i/i-law^ 
had fo long pcrfevered in a courfe of crookpd poll* 
tics, that le b^an even to value himfelf on hi$ 
da^tcntf in fraud aad artifice; and he made a boai^ 
of thofe ihftncieful fuccefles. Being told one daf, 
that Lewis, a prince of a very different charadler, 
hgd pomplained of his having once cheated him : 
^^ He lies, the drunkard l"' faid he, " I have cheated 
him above twenty tinties,'^ This prince confidered 
his cloiie connexions with Henry only as the means 
which enabled him the better to take advantage of 
his want of experience. He advifed him ^ot to in- 
vade France by the way of Calais, where he himfelf 
jQiould not have it in bis power to afiift him : He 
exhorted him rather to fend forces to Fontarahia, Eapcdi- 
whence he C:Ould eafily make a conqueft of Guienne, pontara* 
a province in which if w^ imagined the Engliih bia. 
had ftill fpnoe adherents. Pe profmifed to ajQiift this . 
conqueft by the junAion of a Spaaifli army. And 
fo forward did he fe^fp to promote the intcrefts of 
hk fpn-ift-Mv^ th^t he qyea fent veftels to Englan^r 

i HahcxU HqlHiigihed, p«.^^t« 
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cj« A P. in order to' tranfport over the forces wHich Henry 
^^"^^ had levied for that piirpofe. The marquis of Dor- 
fct commanded this armament, which confided of 
ten thoufand men, moftly infantry; lord Howard 
foh of the earl of Surrey, lord Brolce, lord Ferrars, 
and many others of the young gentry and nobility, 
accompanied him in this fervice. All were on fire 
to diftinguifti themfelves by military atchievements, 
and ro make a conqueft of importance for their 
matter. The fecret purpofe of Ferdinand, in this 
unexampled generofity, was fufpefted by nobody. 

The Irnall kingdom of Navarre lies on the (ron-- 
Tiers between France and Spain; and as John 
d-Albrct the fovereign was connected by friendfhip 
and alliance with Lewis, the opportunity feemed 
favourable to Ferdinand, while the Englifh forces 
were conjoined with his own, and while all adhe- 
rents to the council of Pifa lay under the fentencc 
x)f excommunication, to put himfelf in poflelTion of 
thefe dominions. No fooner, therefore, was Dorfet 
landed in Guipifcoa, than the Spanifli monarch de- 
clared his readinefs to join him with his forces, to 
make with united arnis an invafion of France, and 
to form the fiege of Bayonne, which opened the 
way into Guienne'*: But he remarked to the £ng- 
lilh general how dangerous it might prove to leave 
behind the*i the kingdom of Navarre^ which, be- 
ing in clofe alliance with France, could eafily give 
admittance to the enemy, and cut off all commu- 
nication between Spain and the combined armies. 
To provide againft fo dangerous an event, he Re- 
quired, that John Ihould ftipulatc a neutrality in the 
prefent war; and when that prince exprefled his 
willingnefs to enter into any engagement for that 
.purpofe, he alfo required, that fecurity (hould be 
given for the ftrifl: obfervance of it. John having 
likewife agreed to this condition, Ferdinand de- 

■Herbert, Holiingihed, p.ftj!* 
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xnandcd, that he fliould deliver into his hands fix of 9^^ ^' 
the moft confiderable places of his dominions, to- , ^-jj 
gether with his eldeft fon as a hoftage. Thefe were 151 ». 
not terms to be propofed to a fovercigh ; and as the 
JSpanilh monarch expcded a refufal, he gave imme- 
diate orders to die duke of Alva, his general, to 
make an invafion on Navarre, and to reduce that 
kingdom. Alva foon made himfelf mailer of all 
the fmaller townsi and being ready to form the 
fiege of Pampeluna, the capital, he fummoncd the 
marquis of Dorfet to join him with the Englilh 
army, and concert together all their operations. 

Dorset began to fufpedt, that the interefts of his 
mailer were very little regarded in all thefe tranf- 
aflions ; and having no orders to invade the king- 
dom of Navarre, or make war any where but in 
France, he refufed to take Any part in the enter- 
prife. He remained therefore in his quarters at 
Fontarabia ; but fo fubtle was the contrivance of D«c«t of 
Ferdinand, that, even while, the Englilh army lay ^^Jjj" 
in that fituation, it was almoll equally ferviceable to 
his purpofe, as if it had afled in conjundlion with 
his own. It kept the French army in awe, and 
prevented it from advancing to fuccour the king- 
dom of Navarre j fo that Alva, having full leifure 
to conduct the fiege, made himfelf mafter of Pam- 
peluna, and obliged John to feek for fhelter in 
France. The Spanilh general applied again to 
Dorfet, and propofed to conduft with united coun- 
fels the operations of the boly league, fo it was called, 
againll Lewis : But as he ft ill declined forming the 
fiege of Bayonne, and rather infifted on the inva- 
fion of the principality of Bearne, a part of the king 
of Navarre's dominions, which lies on the French 
fide of the Pyrenees, Dorfet, juftly fufpicibus of his 
finiHer intentions, reprefented, that, without new 
orders from his mafter, he could not concur in fuch 
an undertaking. In order to pr6cure thefe orders, 
E e 3 Ferdinanii 
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CHAP. Fcrdrnand diipatched Martin de Ampios to Loiw 
^^^^^" don; andperluadcd Henrjr, that, by the refraftorjr 
and fcrupulons hunnour of the Englifh general, the 
moft favourable opportunities were loft, and that it 
was neceflary he fhould, on all occafions, aft in 
concert with the Spanifh connmander, who was bcft 
acquainted with the fituation of the country, and the 
reafons of every operation. But before orders to 
this purpofe reached Spain, Dorfet had become ex- 
tremely impatient; and obferving that his farther 
flay ferved not to promote the main undertaking, 
and that his army was daily periftiing by want and 
ficknefs, he demanded fhrpping from Ferdinand to 
tranfport them bade into England. Ferdinand, 
who was bound by treaty to furnifli him with this 
fupply, whenever demanded, was at length, after 
many flelays, obliged to . yield to his importu- 
nity 5 and Dorfet, embarking his troops, prepared 
himfelf for the voyage. Measwhile, the meffenger 
arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops 
Ihould remain in Spain j but the foldiers were fo 
difcontented with the treatment which they had met 
with, that they mutinied, and obliged their com- 
manders to fet fail for England. Henry was much 
difplcafed with the ill fuccefs of this cnterprifc; 
arid it was with difficulty that Dorfet, by explain- 
ing the fraudulent coriduft of Ferdinand, was at laft 
able to appeafc him. 

Tm£re happened this fummer an aftion at feaj 
which brought not ariy more decifrvre advantage to 
the Englifti. Sir Thomas Knevet, mafter of horfc, 
was fent to the coaft of Britanny with a fleet of 
forty- five fail; and he carried with, him fir Charles 
Brandon, fir John Carew, and many other young 
courtiers, who longed for an opportunity of difplay* 
ing their valour. After they had committed fome 
depredations, a French fleet of thirty- nine, fail ifTued 
from Breft, under the command of Primauget, and 

began 
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^Mgan an engagement with the Englifli. Fire ftized chap. 
•ihe Ihip of Primauget, who, finding , his dcftruc- ^^^^^^^ 
jtion inevitable^ .bore down upon the veflcl of the ijj*. 
£ng1ifti •iuifniral, and grappling with her, refolved 
Xo makcjier fhare his fate. Both fleets flood fomre 
'tinne in fulpenfe, as fpectators of this dreadful en- 
gagement ; and all nrlen faw with horror the flames 
^which canfvmed both veflels, and heard the pri^s .of 
<iury anddci^air, which came from the miierable 
.<:ombatants. At Jaft, the French veflcl blew upj 
and at the fame time deftroyed the Englifli *. The 
reft of the French fleet made their efcape into dif- 
'.fcrent harbours. 

The war which England waged againft France, 
though it brought no advantage .to the former king- 
-dom, was of great prejudice to the latter ; and by 
obliging Lewis to withdraw his forces for the de- 
fence of his own dominions, loft him that fuperi- 
ority, which his arms, in the beginning of the cam- 
paign, had attained in Italy. Gafton de Foix, his 
nephew, a young hero, had fceen entrufted with the 
command of the French forces ; and in a few mondis 
performed fuch feats of military art and prowefs, as 
were fufficient to render illuftrious the life of the 
oldcft captain ^. His career finiihed with the greajt 
. batde of Ravenna, which, after the moft obftinate 
conflid, he gained over the Spanifh and papal 
.arrnies. He periftied the very moment his viftory 
was complete; and with him perifhed the fortune 
of the French arms in Italy. The Swifs, who had 
rendered themfelves extremely formidable by their 
bands of difciplined infantry, invaded the Mihnefe 
with a numerous army, and raifed up that incon- 
ftant people to a revolt againft the dominion of 
France. Genoa followed the example of the ditt- 
chy i and thus Lewis, in a few weeks,, entirely loft 

* Polydore Virgil i lib. 17. Stowc,.p. 490. £anquef s JEpitome 
of Chronicles, fd. 173. f GuicciarJ. lib. xo, 
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c H A P. his Italian eonquefts, except fome garrifens ; and 
^^ [j Maximilian Sforza, the fon of Ludovic, was rcin- 
i5X|. ftated in pofleflion of Milan. 

Julius difcovcred extreme joy on the diicoxn- 
fiturc of the French i and the more fo» as he had 
been beholden for. it to the Swifs, a people whofe 
councils, he hoped, he (hould always be able to in** 
fluence and govern. The pontiff furvived this fuc- 
cefs a very litde time $ and in his place was choien 
axft Feb. John de Medicis, who took the appellation of LeoX. 
• ^' and proved one of the moft illuftrious princes that 
ever fat on the papal throne. Humane, beneficent, 
generous, affable j the patron of every art, and 
friend of every virtue * ; he had a foul no lefs capa- 
ble of forming great defigns than his predeccffor, 
but was more gentle, pliant, and artful in employ- 
ing means for the execution of them. The fote 
defeft, indeed, of his character was too great finefle 
and artifice ; a fault which, both as a prieft and an 
Italian, it was difHcult for him to avoid. By the 
negotiations of Leo, the emperor Maximilian was 
detached from the French intereftj and Henry, 
notwithftanding his difappointments in the former 
campaign, was ftill encouraged to profecute hi$ 
warlike meafures againft Lewis. 
A parlia- Henry had fummoned a new feffion of parlia- 
^?"^' ment % and obtained a fupply for his entcrprife. It 
was a poll-tax, and impoled different fums^ accord*, 
ing to the (lation and riches of the perfon. A duke 
payed ten marks, an earl five pounds, a baron four 
. pounds, a knight four marks ; every man valued at 
eight hundred pounds in goods, four marks. An 
impofition was alfo granted of two fifteenths an4 
four tenths ^. By thefe fupplics, joined tp the trea- 
fure which had been left: by his father, and which 
was not yet entirely diffipated, he was enabled tq 



» Father Paul, lib. i« • ^th November, 151*, 
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levy a great army, and render himfelf formidable to ^^^/' 
his enemy. The Englilh are faid to have been ^ _^ , _ , Jj 
much encouraged in this enterprife, by the arrtvai 1593. 
of a veflcl in the Thames under the papal banner. 
It carried prefents of wine and hams to the king» 
and the more eminent courtiers ; and fuch fond de- 
votion was. at that time entertained towards the 
court of Rome, that thefe trivial prefents were 
every where received with the greateft triumph and 
exultation. 

In order to prevent all difturbances from Scot* 
land, while Henry's arms (hould be employed on 
the continent. Dr. Weft, dean of Windfor, was 
difpatched on an embafly to James, the king's bro- 
ther-in-law ; and inftruAions were given, him to 
accommodate all differences between the kingdoms, 
as well as to difcover the intentions of the court of 
Scotland S Some complaints had already been 
made on both fides. One Barton, a Scotchman, 
having fuffered injuries from the Portuguefe, for 
which he could obtain no redrefs, had procured let- 
• cers of marque againft that nation *, but he had no 
fooner put to lea, than he was guilty of the groileft 
abufes, committed depredations upon the Engliih^ 
and much infefted the narrow feas ^. Lord Howard 
and fir Edward I^oward, admirals, and fons of the 
earl of Surrey, failing out agamft him, fought him 
In a defperate adlion, where the pirate was killed; 
ahd they brought his ihips into the Thames. As 
Henry refufed all fatisfaftion for this adt of juftice, 
fomc of the borderers, who wanted but a pretence 
for depredations, entered England under the com- 
mand of lord Hume, warden of the marches, and 
committed great ravages on that kingdom. Not- 
withftanding thefe mutual grounds of diffatisfaftion^ 
matters might eafily have been accommodatedi 

« PolydoiT Virgil, lib. 17. 

<> Stowc, p. 489. Hollingihed, p.9|i. 
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CHAP; had it not been for H'eniy'S intended kivafioft «l 
^^yi^'^ France^ which roufed the jealoufy of the Scottifh 
1,5^^ nation '. The ancient Ici^gue, which Aibfiftcd be- 
fiT^dand^ twecn Francc and Scotland, was conceived to he 
the Jlroi^eft band of connexion ; and the Scota 
univerially believed, that, were it not for the 
countenance which they received froi^ this foretga 
alliance, they had never been able fo long to main* 
Cain their independence againft a people fo mucb 
iuperior. James was farther incited to take part ia 
the t^uarrel by the invitations of Anne, queen of 
France, whofe knight he had ever in all tourna- 
mcnts profeffed himfelf, and who fummoned him^ 
according to the ideas of romantic gallantry pre^ 
talent in that age, to take the field in her defence, 
and prove himfelf her trvie and valorous champk>n» 
The remonftranccs of his confort and of his wifeft 
counfcllors were in vain oppofed to the martial ar- 
xlour of this prince. He firft fent a fquadron of 
lliips to the afliftance of France; the only fleet 
which Scotland fcems ever to liave poffeffed. And 
though he Hill made profeiTions of maintaining a 
neutrality, the Englifli ambaflador eafily forefaw, 
that a war would in the end prove inevitable; and 
he gave warning of the danger to his mafter, who 
ient the earl of Surrey to put the borders in a po- 
Hure of defence, and to .refill the expeded invafioa 
of the enemy. 

Henry, all on fire for military feme, was little dif- 
couraged by tliis appearance of a diverfion from the 
norths and fo much the'kfs, as he flattered himfelf 
with the affiftance of all the confiderable potentates 
of Europe in his invafion of France. The pope 
ftill continued to thunder out his excommuni- 
. cations ag^nft Lewis, and all the adherents of the 
:ibhi(lnatical council : The Swifs cantons -made pro* 

* BucKanani lib. 13. DFumnv)nd hv the life «f James TV. 
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fefficAis of vioteit.afnittloficy againft France: The 
ambaflkdors o{ Ferdinand -and MaximHtan had 
ligned v^ith thofe of Hcnfy a treaty of allianee is\%. 
againft xh^t power, and had ftipulatcd the time and 
place of their intended invafion : And thou^ Fer- 
dinand difavowed his ambaffador, and even figned 
a truce for a twelvemonth with the common enemy ^ 
Henry wa:s not yet fuHy convinced of his lelfiQi 
and finifter intentions, and fttU hoped for his con- 
currence after the expiration of that term. He had 
now got a minifter who complied with all his in- 
clinations, and flattered him in every fcheme to 
which his fanguine and impetuous temper was 
inclined. 

Thomas WoLSEY, dean of Lincoln,* and almoner Wotfe^ 
to the king, furpalTed in favour all his minifters, ai*"^* 
and was faft advancing towards that unrivalled 
grandeur which he afterwards attained. This man 
was (on of a butcher at Ipfwich ; but having got a 
learned education, and being endowed with an ex- 
cellent capacity, he was admitted into the marquis 
of Dorfet's family as tutor to that nobleman's chil- 
dren, and foon gained the fricndfhip and counte- 
nance of his patron ^ He was recommended to be 
chaplain to Henry VIL.and being employed by that 
monarch in a fecret ncgoti:ation, which regarded his . 
intended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, Maxi- 
milian's daughter, he acquitted himfclf to the king's 
fatisfa£tion, and obtained the praife' both of dili- 
gence and dexterity in his conduft^. That prince, 
having given him a commiffion to Maximilian, who 
at that time rcfided in Bruflels, was furprifed in left 
than three days after, to fee Wolfey prefent himfelf 
before him ; and fuppofing that he had protrafted 
his departure, he began to reprove him for the 
dilatory execution of his orders. Wolfey informed 

f StOWCy p. 997. 

< Cavcndifli. Fiddcs'* life of Walfcy* Stowc, 
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CHAP, hitn, that he had juft returned from Bruflek^ and 
^^^[^'had fuccefsfully fulfilled all his majefty's com- 
151 ). tnands. ^^ But on (econd thoughts/' faid the king, 
" I found that fomewhat was omitted in your 
'^^ orders ; and have lent a meflenger after you with 
*' fuller inflxuaions." « I met the meKTengcr/' 
replied Wolfey, " on my^return : But as I had rc- 
y flefted on that omiffion, I ventured of myfclf to 
'• execute what, I knew, muft be your majefty's 
*^ intentions." The death of Henry, fbon after 
this incident, retarded the advancement of WoUcy, 
and prevented his reaping any advantage from the 
good opinion which that monarch had entertained 
of him: But thenceforwards he was looked on at 
court as a rifing manj and Fox bifliop of Win- 
chefter caft his eye upon him as one who might be 
ferviceabje to. him in his prefent fituation **. This 
prelate, obferving that the earl of Surrey had totally 
eclipfed him in favour, refolved to introduce 
Wolfey to the young prince's familiarity, and hoped 
that he might rival Surrey in his infinuating arts, 
and yet be contented to adt in the cabinet a part 
fubordinate to Fox himfelf, who had promoted him. 
In a litde time Wolfey gained fo much on the 
king, that he fupplanted both Surrey in his favour, 
and Fox in his truft and confidence. Being admit- 
ted to Henry's parties of pkafure, he took the lead 
in every jovial converfation, and promoted all that 
frolic and entertainment which he found fuitable to 
the age and inclination of the young monarch. 
Neither his own years, which were near forty, nor 
his chara&er of a clergyman, were any reftraint 
upon him, or engaged him to check, by any ufelefs 
feverity, the gaiety, in which Henry, who had fmall 
propenfion to debauchery, pafled his carelefs hours. 
During the intervals of amufement he introduced 

^ Antiq. Brit. Ecclef. p. 309. Polydore Virgil, lib. ^7. 
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bulinefe, and infinuated thofe maxims of condiift f^^jj^- 
v^kh he was defipous his maftcr fhoiild adopt. ^^_^ _^ 
He obftffved to him, that, while he entruftcd his 151J, 
affairs into the hands of his father's counfeibrs, he 
hid the advantage indetd of employing men of 
\*^(ciom and experience, but men who owed not 
thfcir promotion to his favour, and who fcarcely 
thought themfclves accountable to him for the ex- 
crcife of their authority : That by the fad:ions, and 
cabals^ and jealoufies, which had long prevailed 
among them, they more obftrufted the advance- 
ment of his affairs, than they promoted it by the 
knowledge which age and pradice had conferred 
iipon them : That while he thought proper to pais 
his time in thofe pleafures, to which his age and 
royal' fortune invited him, and in thofe ftudies» 
which would in time enable him to fway the fceptre 
with abfolute authority, his beft lyftcm of go- 
vernment would be to entruft his authority into 
the hands of fome one perfon, who was the crea- 
ture of his will, and who could ratertain no view 
but that of promoting his fervice : And that if this 
minifter had alfo the fame relifh for pleafure with 
himfelf, and the fame taftc for fcience, he could 
more cafily, at Intervals, account to him for his 
whole condu6l, and introduce his mafter gradually 
into the knowledge of public bufinefs; and thus, 
without tedious conftraint or application^ initiate 
him in the. fcience of government . 

Henry entered into all the views of Wolfcyi 
and finding no one fo capable of executing this plan 
of adminiftration as the perfon who propofed it, he 
foon advanced his favourite, from beings the com- 
panion of his pleafures, to be a member of his 
council; and from being a member of his council, 
to be his fole and abfolute minif):er« By this rapid 

i. .} CaTtndiih,.p. II, Stowe, p. 499* ^ 
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ftdvaiKen^cnt and uocoAtroHed authorky» the ch^ 
racier and gjftnius ofWolfey had full opportunity 
to difpky itfelf. Infati^ble ia bi? acquifmons^ but 
fkill more magnificent ia his. C5^>oncc: Of CKtenfivc 
capacity^ but ftill mQX9 i^fib^ndeid ent^rpriie: 
Ambitious of power, but ftiU.m^^re defirous of 
glory: lofinuating, engagir^ p^rfuafive} and, by 
tarns, lofty, elevateds CQmfoanding: Haughty to 
his equals, but affable to his dependants i oppref-< 
five to the people, but liber^ to his friends ; more 
generous than grateful; lefs qnoy^ed by injuries than 
by contempt; he was framed to (alee the aicendanc 
in every ibtercourfe with others, but exerted this 
fbperiority of naiurf with fiich oftentation as ex^ 
poled him to envy, and m^de every one willing to 
recal the original inferiority, or rather oieaniiefs of 
bis fojiiiaie. • < 

Thb branch of adaiiniAration in which Hcnxy 
mod ^cbted himlblf, while he jg^ve his entire con- 
fidence jx> Wolfey, was tie military, which, as it 
fuitcdi die natural gallantry and bravery of his tem- 
per, as well as the ardpur of his youth, was the 
principal: obje& of his attention* Findii^ that 
Lewis had, made great preparations both by fea and 
knd to rcfift him, he w^ no lefe careful to levy a 
£3rmidable army, and eqjiip a confidcrable fleet for 
fbe invrafiqn of Fraoce, . The cofiw^od of the 
fleet wa^' oBttrvAed to. fir £dward liqfiff^d; who, 
after fcouring the chaoj^el fpr i^eti^}^, .{srefented 
himfelf before Breft, where the French navy then 
lay; ^nd he challenged them to a cofnbat. The 
French admiral,, who cpipefted from the Mediter- 
ranean a reinforcement of foroc gallies under the 
command of Pr«^eant de Bidoux, kept within the 
harbouc, and faw with patience the Englifh burn 
and deftroy the country in the neighbourhood. At 
laK Prejeant arrived with fix gallies, and put into 
Conquet, a place within a few leagues of Breft; 

where 
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^cre he ftciH-ed^ himfelf behind fame feattftries, cnxp. 
which he had planted on rocks that lay oit each fide ^^?J^ 
ef him. Howard was, nbtwhhftanding, d^ermined 151 j, 
to iTiake an attack upon hinn j affd as He had but ^P"^ *5* 
two galliesi he took himfelf the command of 6ne^ 
firHi gave the other to lord Ferrars. He was fol- 
lowed by fome row-barges and fome crayers under 
the command of fir Thomas^ Cheyney, fir William 
'Sidney, and other officers of diftindion. He hn-* 
tnediately faflened on Prejeant's fhip> and leaped 
/on board of her, attended by one Carroz^ a Spanifh 
cavalier, and fcventeen Englishmen. The cables 
ineanivhilc, which fattened his Ihip to that of the 
enemy, being cut, the admiral was thus left in the 
hands of the French j and as he ftill continued the 
combat with great gallantry, he was puihed over- 
board by their pikes'". Lord Fcrrars, feeing the 
.'admiral's galley fall off, followed with the other 
frnall veflcls i and the whole fk^et was fo difcouraged 
by the loft of their comnmnder, that they retired 
from* before Breft\ The French navy came out 
of harbour 5 and even ventured to invade the coaft 
of SuffcJc; They- were rcptilfcd, and Prejeant, their 
comnrtandefi Ibft an -eye by the (hot of an arrow. 
Lord Howard; l^rother to the deceafed admiral, 
Ibcceeded to the command of the Englifh fleet; 
and littte o^morabic paffcd at fca during this 
iummer:- 

• Gkext -preparations had been making at land, 
during tfie 'whole winter j for an invafion on France 
by the way of Calais i- but the fummcr was weD ad- 

fc It was a maxim of Howarci's, that no admiral wasgood for any 
thmg, that wa^ not crcn brave to -a dtgtteof madnefs. Asthe rea-fer^i 
yice requires omclLliri's pian and CDsvferivanoesnd capacity than tb^iand» 
this maxitn has great piaufibib'ty and appearance of truth: Though 
ihc fate of Howard himfelf may fcrve. as a proof, that even thcra 
courage ought to b9-temptrtf4t with discretion. 

^ Siow«y jp« 4^ip . Unbcrt^. H9llH)gaic4^ p. SiS., 
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^xxvif ' '^•^^^ befijre every thing was in fuffictenc tadkldk 
1 ^ _ _ \ for the lAtendcd cnterprife. The long peace which 
15x3. the kingdom had ertjoyedy had fomewhat unfitted 
the Engliih for military expeditions i and the great 
change which had lately been introduced in the arc 
of/war> had rendered it ftiU more difficult to enure 
them to the ufe of the weapons now employed in 
a^ion. The Swifs, and after them the Spaniards, 
had (hown^.the advantage of a (lable infantry^ who 
fought with pike and fword, and were able to re- 
pulfe even the heavy-af med cavalry, in which the 
great force of the armies formerly confifted. The 
praftice of fire-arms was become common ^ though 
the caliver^ which wa3 the weapon now in ufe, 
was fo inconvenient, and attended widi fa many 
difad vantages, that it had not entirely difcredited 
the bow, a weapon in which the Engliih excelled 
all European nations. A confiderable part of the 
forces, which Henry levied for the invafion of 
France, confided of archers ; and as foon as affairs 
were in readinefs, the vanguard of the army, 
amounting to 8000 men, under the command of 
the earl of Shrcw(bury, failed over to Calais. 
Shrewfbury was accompanied by the earl of Derby, 
the Iqrds/Fitzwater, Haflings, Cobham, and fir 
Rice ap Thomas, captain of the light horfe. An- 
other body of 6cxx) men foon after followed under 
the command of lord Herbert the chamberlain, 
attended by die earls of 'Northumberland and Kent, 
the lords Audley and Delawar, together widi Carew, 
Curfon, and other gentlemen. 

The king himfelf prepared to follow with the 
main body and rear of the army ; and he appointed 
the queen regent of the kingdom during his abfence. 
That he might fecure her adminiftration from all 
difturbance^ he ordered Edmond de la Pole, earl 
of Suffolk, to be beheaded in the Tower, the no- 
bleman who had been attsdnted and impriibncd 
4 duririg 
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during the late reign. Hienry was led to corhihit ^yv^/* 
this aft of violence by the dying commandsi as is ^ ^^,^ 
imagined^ of his father, who told him, that he .1513. 
never would be free from danger, while a man df 
fb turbulent a difpofition as Suffolk was alive. And 
as Richard de la Pole, brother of Suffolk, had ac- 
cepted of a command in the French fervice, arid 
fboliihly attempted to revive the York faction, and 
to inftigate them againft the prefent governmene, 
he probably, by that means, drew more fucidenly 
the king's vengeance on this unhappy nobleman. 

At laft Henry, attended by the duke of Bui:k<- 30th junt. 
ingham, and many others of the nobility, arrived 
at Calais, and entered upon his French expedition, 
from which he fondly expedted fo much fuccefs an^ 
glory"?. Of all thofc allies on whofe afliftance he 
relied, the Swi(s alone fully performed their en^ 
gagements. Being put in motion by a fum of invaHonrf 
money fent them by Henry, and incited by their ^'"***^** 
viftories obtained in Italy, and by their animofity 
againft France, they were preparing to enter that 
kingdom with an army of twenty-five thoufand 
men ; and no equal force could be oppofed to their 
incurfion. Maximilian had received an advance of 
iao,ooo crowns from Henry, and had promifed to 
reinforce the Swifs with 8000 men ; but failed in his 
engagements. That he might make atonement to 
the king^.he himfelf appeared in the Low Coun* 
tries, and joined the Englifli army with fome Ger- 
man and Fkmifli foldiers, who were ufeful in giving 
an example of difcipHne to Henry^s new levied 
forceSi Obferving the difpofition of the Englifli mo-» 
narch to be more bent on glory than on intcreft, he 
inliftcd himfelf in his I'ervice, wore the crofs of 
St. George, and received pay, a hundred crowns 
a day> as one of his fubjefts and captains. But 

'^ Poljd. Virg. lii^ 27. BelcariUt, lib, X4. 
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CHAP, xifhilt he tkhibited this extraorditiaiy ^teOade, oT 

^- j^ •** cmjWOT of Germany ferving under a king of 

t5tj. England^ he wiis created with the higbcft re^ieS by 

Henrjr^ and really direftod all the cjaeratians of tbe. 

Englifii army. 

BxFons the arrival of Henry and Maxamiiian in 
the canap) the earl of Shrewibury and brd Hcrbept 
had formed the fiege of Teroifane, a town BcuaGcd 
on the fiionders of Picardy ; and they began to at- 
tack the place ^th vigour, Tdigni and Cieqoi 
commanded in the town^ and had a garrifon not 
. ' ^exceeding two dioufand noen ; yet made they fiich 
iflout refiftance as protracSxd the liege a noooth $ and 
they at laft found themfdvies more in dax^er firam 
"want of provifions and ammimitiony than -from the 
Aflaulcs of the befiegers. Having conveyed imcL- 
ligence of their fituation to LewB, who ihad ad- 
*. vanccd to Amiens with his army, that prince gave 

» 6th Aug. orders to throw relief into the piace. fbntraiUea 
appeared at the head of Soo horfemen^ each tof 
whom carried a fack of gunpowder behind hiu, and 
two quarters of bacon. With this £»aU force he 
made a fuddcn and unexpeded irruprian into the 
Englifh camp, and, furmoundng all refifiance, ad- 
vanced to the fofiee of the town> where each horfe- 
man threw down liis burdea. Thqr immediately 
returned at the gallop, and were ib fertunate as again 
to break through the Englifh, and to fiiBFer iitde or 
no lofs in this dangenous attempt'. 
Battle of But the Englifli had, foon after, :6ill .revei^ 
ga"e?*" for th^ infult. Henry had received Jntelli^nce ^of 
the approach of the French horfe, 'who Jiad ad- 
vanced to protedl another incurlion of FontraOles i 
and he ordered fbme troops to pals the Lis, in 
order to oppofe them. The cavalry of France, 
though they confifted chiefly of gentlemen who had 

" Htft.4cChcv« Bayard, chap. C7. j^lelXloires de'Bellai. 
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behaved with great gallantry in many defperatc chap. 
anions in July, were, on fight of the enemy, fcizcd ^^^^^ 
with fi) unaccountable a panic, that they imme^ ijx), 
diately took to flight, and w^re purfued by the 
£iig^ilh. The duke of Longueville, who commanded 
che French, Bufli d'Amboife, Clermont, Imber- 
court, the chevalier Bayard, and many other officer^ 
f3£ diftinAion, yffcvc naadc prifoners *. This jaclion, 
or rather rout, is fontietmies called the batde of 
Guinegate, from the place where it was fought; but 
more commonly die Battle of Spurs, becaufe the 
French, that day, made more ufe of tbcir Ipurs 
than ^f diqii* fwords or nialitary weapons^ 

After fo conOderable an advadatage, the king, 
ffU^ was at liie head jof a complete army of above 
50,000 men, might have made Incurfions to the 
gates of Pans; and Ipread conEufion and defolation 
every where;. It gave I^ewis great joy, when he 
heard that the Englifli, inflread of pu&ing daeir 
vi£tory> 'and attacking the difmayed ts^oosp^ of 
France, neturned xo the fiege of fo incqnfiderable 
a pAaoe aaTeroiiaae. TJic governors were obliged* 
foon afttr, ito capitulate ; and Henry found his ac^ 
quifitiosL ^ 6> litde moment, though gained at the 
'etrpence of: fome blood, a4id >^at, in his prefenn 
circMnftanCes, was more imporomt, of much valu- 
alzAe time, Azt be immedbacely demoli(hed the for* 
itiiications. The anxieties of die French were again 
rei#ved with regard to the motions of tlie Englilh. 
The 'Swifs, at the fame time, had entered Bur- 
gundy with a formidable army, and laid iicge to 
l>^on, which was in no . condition to reCft thencu 
Ferdinand himfelf, though he had made a truce with 
LfCwis, feemed difpofed tovhy hold of every ad van*- 
tage which fortune ihquldprcfent to him. Scarcely 
ever was the French monarchy in greater danger, 

• Memoires de'Bellaiy Hv. iV Polydore Virgil, liv. 27. Hol- 
lingihtd, p. Saft. HerUn-t. 
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•CHAP, or Icfs in a condition to defend itfdf againfl: duife 
V - - Ji powerful armies, which on every fide affailed or 
1513. threatened it. Even many of the inhabitants of 
Paris, who believed themielves expofed to the rapa- 
city and violence of the enemy, began to diflodge, 
without knowing what place could afibrd them 
greater fecurity. 

But Lewis was extricated from his prefent dif- 
ficulties by the manifold blunders of his enemies. 
The Swifs allowed themfelves to be (educed into a 
negotiation by Tremoille, governor of Burgundy; 
and, without making enquiry whether that noble- 
man had any powers to treat, they accepted of the 
conditions which he offered them. Trcmoillc, who 
knew that he fhould be dilavowed by his rnafter, 
ftipulated whatever they were pleafed to demand j 
and thought himfelf happy, at the expence of ibone 
payments and very large promifes, to get rid of (b 
formidable an enemy ^ 

The meafures of Henry fhowed cauai ignorance 
in the art of war with that of die Swifs in negotia- 
tion. Toufnay was a great and rich city, wJiich^ 
though it lay within the frontiers of Flanders, be- 
longed to France, and afforded the troops of diat 
kingdom a paffajge into the heart of the Nether- 
lands. Maximiliali, who was defirous of freeing his 
granflfon from fo troublefome a neighbour, advifed 
Henry to lay fiege to the place ; and the Englifh 
monarch, not confidering that fuch an acqui&on 
nowife advanced his conquef^s in France, was fo 
imprudent as to follow this interefted counfeL The 
city of Tournay, by its ancient charters, being ex- 
empted from the burden of a garrifon, the burghers, 
againft the rcmonftrance of their fovereign, f&enu- 
oufly infilled on maintaining thiS: dangerous privi- 
lege J and they engaged, by themfelves, to make a 
vigorous defence againft the enemy ^ Their cou- 

P Mennoires du Marcfchal de Fleurang^t, Bellarius, lib. 14. 
1 Memoires de Fleuranges, 
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rage failed them when matters came to trial; and, ^JLy,f' 
after a few days fiege, the place was furrendcred ^ _ _ ^ 
to the Englifh. The biihopof Tournay was lately 1513- 
dead ; and, as a new bilbop was already elefted *4-th Sept. 
by the chapter, but not inftalled in his office, the 
king beftowed the adminiftration of the fee on his ^ 
favourite, Wolfey, and put him in immediate pof- 
ieflion of the revenues, which were confiderable '. 
Hearing of the retreat of the Swifs, and obferving 
the feaibn to be far advanced, he thought proper to 
return to England; and he carried the greater part 
of his army with him. Succefs had attended him 
in every cnterprife; and his youthful mind was 
much elated with this . feeming profperity ; but all 
men of judgment, comparing the advantages of 
his fituation with his progrefs, his expence with his 
acquifitions, were convinced that tliis campaign, fo 
much vaunted, was in reality both ruinous ancj 
inglorious to him \ 

The fuccefs which, during this fummer, had at- 
tended Henry's arms in the North, was much more 
deeifive. The king of Scodand had affembled the | 

whole 'force of his kingdom ; and, having paflcd 
the' Tweed with a brave, though a tumultuary army 
of above 50,000 men, he ravaged thofc parts of 
Northumberland which lay ^areft that river, and 
he employed himfelf in taking the caftles ^ NWt 
ham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and Qther places of fmall 
Importance. Lady Ford, being taken prifoner in 
her caftle, was prefented to James, •and fo gained 
on the affeftions of the prince, that he wafted in 
pleafure the critical time which, during the abfence 
of his enemy, he Ihould have employed in pufhing 
his conquefts. His troops, lying in a barren coun- 
try, where they foon confumed all the provifions, 
began to be pinched with hunger^ and, as the au*- 
thority of the prince was feeble, and military difci- 

T $trype*8 Memorials,, vol. i. p. 5, 6., • Guicciardini. 
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CHAP, pline, during that ige, extremely relaxed, mMy flC 

^_ _^ them had ftolcn from the camp, and retired hdnte^ 
151 3. wards. Meanwhile the earl of Surrey, having cbl- 
lefteda force of 26,000 mett, of which 5600 had 
been fcnt over from the king's army in France, 
marched to the defence of the eountry, ^nd ap* 
proachcd the Scots, who lay on fome higlf ground 
near the hills of Cheviot. The river Till raft be- 
tween the armies, and prevented an engagement: 
Surrey, therefore, fent a herald to the Scottilh cariip, 
challenging the enemy to defcend into thrf plain oJF 
Milfield, which lay towards the fouthj and. there, 
appointing a day for the combat, to try their vafour 
on equal ground. As he received no fatisfaftory 
anfwer, he made a feint of nmrching towards Ber-^ 
wic ; as if he intended to enter Scotland, to lay 
wafte the borders, and cut oflf the provifidns of the 
enemy. The Scottilh army, in order to prevent his 
purpofe, put therpfelves io motion 5 and having ^ 
fire to the huts in which they had quartered, they 
defcended from the hills. Surrey, taking advanv^e 
I of the fmoke, which was blown towards him, and 

whith concealed his movements, pafied tRe XiB 
with his artillery and vanguard at the bridge of 
Tv/ifcl, and fent the reft of his army to feek a ford 
. higher up the river. 9 

An engagement was now become inevitably, and 

jth Sept. both fides prepared for it with tranquillity and orilef *. 
The Englifli divi4ed their array into two iin^^ 
I.ord Howard*led the main body of the firft line, fit 
Edmond Howard the right wing, fir Marmaduke 
Conftable the left. The carl of "Surrey, himfelf^ 
commanded the main body of the ftcond line, lord 
Dacres the right wing, fir Edward Stanley the left. 

Battle of i^he front of the Scots prefented three divifions td 

^" ^"* the enemy : The middle was led by the king jiim<^ 

fclf : The right by the earl of Huntley, afliftcd by 

« Buchanan, Jib. 13. Drummond. Herbert, Po]}!^!^ ^fjil, 

lib. 17. Stowe, p» 493* Paul us Jovius^ 
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lord Huaiet The kft hy the carls of Lenox and ^^^^.f* 
Argylc. A fourth divifion, under the carl of Both- ^_ _ _ J^ 
"wcl, made a body of refcrvc. Huntley began the 1513. 
battle; and after a iharp conflid put to flight the 
left wing of the Englilh^ and chafed them off the 
field : But, on returning from the puriuit, he found 
the whole Scotdlh army in great diforder. The 
diviiion under Lenox acid Argyle^ elated with the 
Ivccefs of the other wing, had broken their ranks, 
and, notwithftanding the remonftrances and entreat 
ties of La Motte, the French ambafiador, had 
ruflied headlong upon the enemy. Not only fir 
£dmond Howard, at the head of his divifion, re- 
ceived them with great valours but Dacres, who 
comnianded in the fecond line, wheeling about dur- « 

ing the adion, fell upon their rear, and put them 
to the fword without rcfiftance. The divifion under 
James, and that under Bothwel, animated by the 
v^our of their leaiclers, fljpl made head againft the 
EngliOi, and, throwing thenr^fclvcs into a circle, 
procraded the a£tion, till night fcparated t;he com^ 
batants. The viftory feemed yet undecided, and 1 

the ;iu(f)bers that fell on each fide wer^ nearly eq^ial, 
amounting to above 5000 men : But the morning 
difcovered where the advantage lay. The Englilh 
had loft only perfons of fmalviote ; but the flower . 
of the Scottifl) nobility had fallen in battle, a«d their 
king himfclf, after the moft diligent enquiry, could 
lH where be found. In fcarcjjing the field, the 
Englifli met with a dead body which fefembled him, 
and was arrayed in a fimilar habit ; and they put 
it in a leaden coflin and ient it to London. During 
fome time it was kept unburied; becaufe James 
died under fcntencc of excommunication, on ac- 
count of his confederacy with France, and his 
oppojQtion to the holy fee": But, upon Henry's 
application, who pretended that this prince had, in 

" BucbaDan, lib. 13. Herbert, 
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^vxvif ' *^ inftant before his death, difcovered figus of rcs, 
^_ _^ pcntancc, abfolution was given him, and his body 

1^13. was interred. The Scots, however, ftill aflerted 
that it was not Jannes's body which was found on 
the field of battle, but that of one Elphinfton, who 
had been arrayed in arms refembling their king's, 
in order to divide the attention of the Englifh, and 
fliare the danger with his mafter. It was believed 
that James had been feen .croffing the Tweed at 
Kelfo ; and fome imagined that he had been killed 
by the vaiTals of lord Hume, whom that nobleman 
had iniligated to commit fb enormous a crime. But 
the populace entertained the opinion that he was ftill 
alive, and,* having fecretly gone in pilgrimage to 

^ the Holy Land, would foon return and take pof- 

feffion of the throne. This fond conceit was Ipng 
entertained among the Scots. 

* The Icing of Scodand and ^moft of his chief 
nobles being flain in thg field of Flouden, fo t^is 
battle was called, an inviting opportunity was oflfered 
to Henry of gaining advantages over that kingdom, 
I perhaps. of reducing it to f^bjeftion. But he dif- 

covered, on .this gccafion, a mind truly great, and 
generous. When the queen of Scotland, Margaret> 
who was created regent during the infancy of her 
fon, applied for pefte, he readily granted it; and 
took qpmpaflion of the helplcfs condition of his fiftcr 
and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who had gained 

,5,4^ him fo. great a victory, was reftored to the tidAf 
duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his 
father for engaging on the fide of Richard III. 
Lord Howard was honoured with the title of earl of 
Surrey. Sir Charles Brandon, the king's favourite,. 
. whom, he had before created vifcount Lifle, was now 
raifed to the dignity of duke of Suffolk. Wolley, 
who was both his favourite and his minifter, was 
created bifhop of Lincoln. Lord Herbert obtained 
the title of earl of Worccftcr. Sir Edward Stanley 
that of lord M onteaglc. 

ThPugi^ 
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Though peace with. Scodand gave Henry fecu- ^ ^ a p^ 
rity on that fide, and enabled him to profecute, in ^J^*j. 
tranquillity, his enterprifc againfl: Franee, feme 1-514. 
other incidents had happened, which more than 
counterbalanced this fortunate event, and ferved to 
open his eyes with regard to the raflinefs of an un- 
dertaking into which his youth and high fortune had 
betrayed him. 

Lewis, fully fenfible of the dangerous fituation 
to which his kingdom had been reduced during the 
former campaign, was refolved, by every expedient, 
to prevent the return of like perils, and to break 
the confederacy of his enemies. The pqpe was no- 
wife difpofed to pufti the French to extremity ; and, ^ 
provided they did not return to take poffeffion of 
Milan, his interefts rather led him to preferve the 
balance among the contending parties, "He ac- 
cepted, therefore, of Lewis's offer to renounce the 
cotncil of Lyons ; and h& took off the excommu- 
nication which his predecefTor and hirtifelf had ful- 
minated againfl: that king and his kingdom. Fer- 
dinand was now faft declining in years ; and as he 
entertained no farther ambition than that of keeping 
pofleflion of Navarre, which he had fubdued by his 
arms and policy, he readily he||rkened to the pro- 
pofals of Lewis for prolonging the truce another 
year ; and he even (hewed an inclination of forming 
a jjpore intimate connexion with that monarch. 
LCTris had dropped hints of his intention to Ynarry 
his fecond daughter Rence, either to Charles, prince 
of Spain, or his brother Ferdinand, both of them 
grandfons of the Spanilh monarch ; and he declared 
his refolution of befliowing on her, as her portion, 
his claim to the dutchy of Milan. Ferdinand not 
only embraced thefe propofals with joy; but alfo 
engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in the fame 
views, and procured his acceflion to a treaty, which 
ppened fo inviting a profped of aggrandifing their 
gqqfimon grandchildren. 

When 
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CHAP. Whbm Henry was iofermed of Ferdinand's fc- 
w ^^ ^ !!^ '^^^'^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ I-cwis, he feU into a violent 
15M* i"^! ^^ loudly complained^ that bis fatbcr-in-law 
h»d firft^ by high promifes and profeflions, engaged 
him in enmi^ with France, and afterwards, wuh* 
out giving him the leafi; warnings had now agaia 
&crim:ed his interefts to his own ielfifh purpofes, 
and had left him ezpofed alone to all the da^^ 
and expence of the wan In proportion to his eafy 
credulity, and his unfufpe&ing reliance on Ferdi-. 
nand, was the vehemence with which he exclaimed 
againft the treatment which he met with ; and he 
threatened revenge for this egregious treachery and 
breach of faith "^^ But he lofl all padence when in- 
formed of the other negotiation by which Maximi- 
lian was alio feduced from his alliance, and in which 
propofalfi had been agreed to, for the marriage of 
the prince of Spain with the daughter of France. 
Charles, during the lifetime of the late king, ^uui 
been affianced to Mary, Henrv's younger filler j 
and, as the prince now approached the age of pu- 
berty, the kin^ had expeded the immediate com- 
pletion of the marriage, and the honourable fettle- 
ment of a filter, for whom he had entertained a 
tender affedion. Such a complication, therefore, 
of injuries gave him the higheft difpleafure, and in- 
fpired him with a defire of expreffing his dildain 
towards thofe who had impofed on his youth and 
inexperience, and had abufed his too great facilfty. 
Th£ duke of Longueville, who h^ been made 
prilbner at the batde of Guinegate, and who was 
ftill detained in England, was ready to uke advan- 
tage of all thefe dilpoficions of Henry, in order to 
procure a peace, and even an alliance,'^fi:ich he 
knew to be paflionately dcfired by his matter. He 
ripreiented to the king that Anne, queen of France, 
being lately dead, a door w^ thereby opened for 

W Petnis de i^glerisj, £pift. 54.5, 54.6* 
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an affinity which might tend to the advantage of G H A p. 
both kingdoms, and which would ferve to tcrmi- .. , ^^*^ 
natc honourably all the differences between them: 15J4. 
That ihe had left Lewis ho male children ; and as 
he had ever entertained a ftrong deiire of having ' 
heirs Co the crown, no marriage feemed more fuic^ 
able to him than that with the princefs <^ Englandj 
whofe youth and beauty afforded the mod: flattering 
hopes in that particular : That, though the marriage 
of a princefe of fixteen with a king of fifty-three 
might fcem unfuitable, yet the other advantages 
stttending the alliance were more than a fufficieitf 
compenfation for this inequality : And that Henry, 
in loofening his connexions with Spain, from which 
he had never reaped any advantage, would contraft 
a ckyfe affinity with Lewis, a prince who, through 
his whole life, had invariably maintained the charac- 
ter of probity and honour. 

As Henry feemed to hearken to this difcourfe 
with willing ears, Longueville informed his mafter 
of the probability which he difcovered of bringing 
the nMttcr to a happy conclufion ; and he received 
full powers for negotiating the treaty/ The articles 
were cafily adjufted between the monarchs. Lewis Peace wiA 
agreed that Tournay fliould remain in the hands of !ij"^^ 
the Englifh j that Richard de la Pole fhould be ba-' 
nilhed to Metz, there to live on a penfion affigned 
him by Lewis; that Henry fhould receive payment 
of a million of crowns, being the arrears due by 
treaty to his father and himfclfj and that the prin- 
cefs Mary Ihould bring four hundred thouiand 
prowns as her portion, and enjoy as large a jointure 
as any queen of France, even the former, who waa 
heirefs of Britanny. The two princes alfo agreed 
on the fuccours with which they ihould mutually 
fopply each other, in cafe either of them were at- 
tacked by an enemy *. 

X Du Tillet; 
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never found any reafon to furpe£l Perlcin to be the true 
Plantagenet. There was at that time no intereft in de- 
faming Richard III. Bacon, bisfides, is a very unbtafled 
hiftorian, nowife partial to Henry : We know the detail of 
that prince's opprei&ve government from him alone. Ic 
may only be thought, that in fumming up his cbarader» 
he has laid the colours of blame more faintly than the very 
hAs he mentions fe^m to require. Let me remark, in 
paffing, as a fmgularity, how much £ngli(h hiftory has 
Deen beholden to (our great men, who have poflefled the 
higheft dignity in the law. More, Bacon, Clarendon, and 
Whitlooke, (4} But if conosmporary evidence befo much 
fought after, there may in this cafe be produced the ftrong* 
eft and moft undeniable in the world,. The queen-dowager, 
her fon the marquis of Dorfet, a man of excellent undergo 
ilanding, fir Edward Woodville, her brother, fir Thomas 
St. Leger, who had married the king's fitter, fir John 
Bourcbier, fir Robert Willoughby, fir Giles Daubeneyi 
fir Thomas Arundel, the Courtncys, the Cheyneys, the 
Talbots, the Stanleys, and in a word, all the partifans of 
the boufeof York, that is, the men of chief dignity in the 
nation ; all thefe great perfons were fo aflured of the mur^ 
der of the two princes, that they applied to the earl of Richer 
mond, the mortal enemy of their party and family ; they 
projected to fct him on the throne, which muft have bcca 
utter ruin to them if the princes were alive y and they fti-» 
pulated to marry him to the princefs Kliwbeth, as heir to 
the crown, who in that cafe was no heir at all. Had each 
of thofe perfons written the memoirsofhisown times, would 
he not have faid that Richard murdered his nephews ? 
Or would their pen be a belter declaration than their adionft 
of their real fentiments ? (5) But we have another con- 
teniporary authority ftill better than even,thefe great perfons, 
fo much interefted to know jbe truth ; It is that of Richard 
himfelf : He projedlcd to marry his niece, a very unufual 
alliance in England, in order to unite her title with his own. 
He knew, therefofe, her title to be good ; For as to the de- 
claration of her illegitimacy, as it went upon no proof, or 
• even pretence of proof, it was always regarded with the ut- 
moft contempt by the nation, and was confidcred as one of 
thofe parliamentary tranfa6lions fo frequent in that period, 
which were fcandaious in themfelves, and had no manner 
of authority. It was even fo much defpifed as not to be 
reverfcd by parliament^ after Henry and Elizabeth wer^ Qp 

thQ 
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the throne. (6) We have alfo, as contemporary evidence, 
the uni verfid eftablifhed opinion of the age, both abroad and 
at home. This point was regarded as fo uncontroverted, 
that when Richard notified his acceffion to the court of 
France, that coart was ftruck with horror at his abominable 
parricide, in murdering both his nephews, as Philip de 
Comines tells us$ and thi$ fentiment went to Aich an un* 
ufual height, that, as we learn from the fame author, the 
court would not make the lead reply to him. (7} The 
fame reafons which convinced that age of the parricide ftill 
fubfift, and ought to carry the moft undoubted evidence to 
us I namely, the very circumftance of the fudden difap- 
pearance of the princes from the Tower, and their appear- 
ance' no where elfe. Every one faid, they havi not ejcaped 
from tbtir uncU^ for he makes 'no fearch after them : tie has 
pat conveyed them elfnvhere : For it is his bufinefs to declare fo^ 
in order to remove the imputation of murder from himfelf He 
never would needlefsly fubjeG himfelf to the infamy and danger 
ef being efieemed a parricide^ without acquiring the fecurity 
fitt ending that crime. They were in his cuflody: He is anfwer^ 
able for them : If he gives no account of them^ as he has a plain 
inter eji in their deaths he mii/l, by every rule of common fenfe^ 
he regarded as the murderer. His flagrant ufurpation^ as well 
fiS his other treacherous and cruel aiiions^ makes no better be 
expeSiedfrom him^ He could not fay ^ with Cain^ that he was 
not his nephews' keeper. This reaioning, which was irre« 
f ragable at the very firft, became every day ftronger, from 
Jlichard's continued Alence, and the general and total igno- 
rance of the place of thefe princes* abode. Richard's reign 
lafted about two years beyond this period ; and furelyhe could 
not have found a better expedient for difappointing the earl 
of Richmond's projeds, as well as j unifying his own cha* 
ra£ier, than (he producing of his nephews. (8) If it were 
neceflary, amidlt this bidze of evidence, to produce proofs, 
v^^ich in any other cafe would have been regarded as con- 
fiderable, and would have carried great validity with them, ' 
} might mention Dighton and Tyrrel's account of the 
murder. This laft gentleman efpecially was not likely to 
fubje£t himfelf to the reproach of fo great a crime, by an 
;mpofture which it appears did not acquire him the favour 
of Henry. (9) The duke of York, being a boy of nine 
years of age, could not have made his efcape without the 
affiftance of Tome elder perfons. Would it not haVe been 
jbelf chief PQOfcrn inftjintly to convey intelligence of fo 
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gwat an event to his mother the queen iowitgcr^ to his aunt 
the dtitchrfs of Burgundy, and to the other friends of the 
family ? The dutchcfs prote<3cd Samuel ; a projed which, 
had it been fuccefsful, muft have ended in thecrowning of 
Warw*^', and the exdufion of the duke of Yoi*: ? This, 
among many other proofs, evinces that flie was tgnorant 
of the efcftpe of that prince, which is impoflSble had it been 
re^tl. (lo) The total filence with regard to the perfons 
who a{<fcd him in his efcape, as alfo with regard to the place 
of his abode during more than eight years, is afufficient 
proof of the impofture. ( 1 1 ) Perkin's own account of his 
efcape is incredible aticif abfurd. He faid that murderers 
were employed by his uncle to kill him and his brother : 
They pferpfetrated the crrme againft his brother ; but took 
compadien on him, and allowed him toefcape. This ac- 
count IS contained in all the hiftorians of that age. 
(12) Pcrkin himfelf made a full confeffionof brsimpofture 
mo lefs than three time^ ; once when he furrendered himfelf 
pfifoner, a fecond time when he was 1fet m the-ftocks at 
Cheapfide and Weftminfter, and a third time, which c»Tric% 
Undoubted evidence, at the foot of the gibbcton which he 
was hanged. Not the leaft furmife that the confefEon had 
ever been procured by torture : And furely the laft time he 
had nothing farther to fear. (13). Had not Henry been 
aflured that Pericin was a ridiculous impoi^r, difavowed 
by the whole nation, he never would have allowed him to 
live an hour after he came into his power ; much fefs wouM 
he have twice pardoned him. His treatment of the inno- 
. • cent earl of Warwrc, who in reality had no title to the crown, 
is a fufficient confirmation of this reafoning. (14) We 
know with certainty whence the whole impofture came, 
namely, from the intrigues of the dutchefs of Burgundy : 
She had before acknowledged and fupported Lambert Sim- 
nel, an avowed importer. It is remarkable that Mr. Carte, 
in order to preferve the weight of the dutchefs's teftimony 
in favour of Ferkin, fupprefles entirely this material fad: 
A ftrong efFeft of party prejudices, and this author's de- 
fire of blackening Henry VII. whofe hereditary title to the 
crown was defedive. ( 15) There never was at that time 
any evidence or fhadow of evidence produced of Perkin's 
identity with Richard Plantagenet. Richard had difappcar- 
cd when near nine years of age, and Perkin did not appear 
till he was a man. Could any one from his alpeft pretend 
then to be fare of the identity ? He had got fome ftories 

concern- 
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concerning Richard's childhood, and the court of England: 
But all that it was neceflary for a boy of nine to. remark or * ' 
remember, was eafily fuggefted to him by the du^ehefs of 
Burgundy, or Frion, Henry's fecretary, or by stny body 
that had ever lived at court. It is true, many perfons of note 
were at firft deceived ; but the difeontents againft Henry*s 
government, and the general enthufiafm for the houfe of 
York, account fufficiently for this temporary delufion. 
tvery body's cyesVere opened long before Perkin's death. 
(16) The circumftance of finding the two dead bodies in 
the reign of Charles II. is not furdy indiffer^t. They 
ivere found in the very place which More, Bacon, and other 
ancient authors, had affignedas the place of intcrmtnt of the 
young princes : 'The bones correfponded, by their fizc, to % 
the age of the princes : The fecrec and irregular place of 
their interment, not being in holy ground, proves that the 
boys had been fecretly murdered: And in the Tower no 
boys but thofe who are very nearly related to the crovi'n can 
be expofed to a violent death : If we compare all thefe cir- 
cumftances, we fliall find that the inference is jaft and 
flrong, that they were the bodies of Kdward the Fifth and 
his brother ; the very inference that was drawn at the time 
of the difcovery. 

Since the publieatUn of this Htjlorj^ Mr. WaJpolc haspub* 
ii/hed his Hijloric Doubts concerning Richard III. Nothing 
can he ajlronger proof how ingenious and agreeable that gen* 
tleman*s pen is^ than his being able to make an inquiry concern* 
ing a remote point of EngUJh hijlorj^ an ohjeff of general con* 
verfation. The foregoing note has been enlarged on account of 
fhat performance. 
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. NOTE [N], p. 397. 

OT. Pari. 3 H. VII. n. T7. The preamble is remark- 
able, and fhows the ftate of the nation at that time. 
** The king, our fovereign lord, remembereth how by our 
** unlawful maintainances, giving of ILveries, figns and to- 
•' kens, retainders by indentures, promifes, oaths, wric- 
** ings, and other embraceries of his fubjedh, untrue de- 
** meanings of flierifFs in making pannels, and untrue 
** returns by taking money, by juries, &c. the policy of 
" this nation is moft fubdued.** It muft indeed be con- 
itffedj that fuch a ftate of the country required great difcre- 

tionary 
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f tionary power in the fovereign ; nor will the fame maxims 

of government fuit fuch a rude people, that may be proper 

in a more advanced flage of fociety. The eftablilhment 

of the Star-chamber, or the enlargement of its power in 

the reign of Henry VIT. might have been as wife as the 

abolition of it in that of Charles I. 



NOTE [O], p. 460. 

'TpHE duke of Northumberland has lately printed a 
^ houfehold book of an old earl of that family who lived 
at this time : The author has been favoured with the perufal 
of it ; and it contains many curious particulars, which 
mark the manners and way of living in that rude, not to 
fay barbarous age ; as well as the prices of commodities. 
I have extra£^ed a few of them from that piece, which gives 
a true pidure of ancient manners, and is one of the moft 
Angular monuments that Engliih antiquity affords us : For 
we may be confident, however rude the (trokes, that no 
baron's family was on a nobler or more fplendid footfjig. 
The family confifts of i66 perfons, mafters andfervants: 
Fifiy-feven ftrangers are reckoned upon every day : On 
the whole 223. Two-pence halfpenny are fuppofed to be 
the daily expence of each for meat, drink, and firing. 
This would make a groat of our prefent money : Suppofing 
provifions between three and four times cheaper, .it would 
be equivalent to fourteen -pence : No great fum (For a no- 
bleman's houfe-keeping ; efpecially confidering, that the 
chief expence of a family at that time confided in meat and 
drink : For the fum allotted by the earl for his whole annual 
expence is 1118 pounds feventeenfhillings and eight-pence; 
meat, drink, and firing cofl 796 pounds eleven (hillings 
and two-pence, mpre than two thirds of the whole : In a 
THodern family it is not above a third, p. 157, 158, 159. 
'^l^he whole expence of the carl's family is managed with an 
exadnefs that is very rigid, and, if we make no allowance 
for ancient manners, fuch as may feem to border on an ex« 
treme ; infomuch, that the number of pieces which muft be 
cut out of every quarter of beef, mutton, pork, veal, nay 
ilock-fifb and falmon, are determined, and muit be entered 
and accounted for by the difFerent clerks appointed for that 
purpofe : If a fervant be abfent a day, his mefs is flrock 
off : If he go on my lord's bufmefs, board wages is allowed 

him, 
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him) eight- pence a day for his journev in winter, five-pencef 
iiv fummcr : When he ftays in any place, two-pence a day 
are allowed him, befide the maintenance of his horfe. 
Somewhat above a quarter of wheat is allowed for every 
month throughout the year ; and the wheat ts eftimated at 
live (hillings and eight-pence a quarter. Two hundred 
and fifty quarters of malt are allowed, at four {hillings a 
quarter : Two hogiheads are to be made of a quarter ; 
vrhich amounts to about a bottle and a third of beer a day 
to each perfon, p. 4. and the beer will not be very ftrong« 
One hundred and nine fat beeves are to be bought at AlT- 
hallow-tide, at thirteen (hillings and four-pence a-piece : 
And twenty-four lean beeves to be bought at St. Helens at 
eight (hillings a-pic^ce : Thefe are to be put into the paftures 
to feed ; and are to ferve fropi Midfummer to Michaelmas; 
which is confequently the only time that the family eats frefii 
beef: During all the reft of the year they live on falted 
meat, p. 5. One hundred and fixty gallons of niuftard are 
allowed in a yearj which feems indeed requifite for the 
fait beef, p. 1 8. Six hundred and forty-feven (heep are al- 
lowed, at twenty pence a-piece ; and thefe feem alfo to be 
all eat falted, except between Lammas and Michaelmas, 
p. 5. Only twenty-iive hogs are allowed at two (hillings 
a-piece; twenty eight veals at twenty- pence; forty lamba 
at ten-pence or a (billing, p. 7. Thefe feem to be referved 
for my lord's table, or that of the upper fervants, called the 
knis;ht's table. The other fervants, as they eat falted meat al- 
moft through the whole year, and with few or no vegetables, 
had a very bad and unhealthy diet : So that there cannot be 
any thing more erroneous than the magnificent ideas formed 
of the Roajl Beef of Old England. We muft entertain as mean 
an idea of its cleanlinefs : Only feventy ells of linen at 
eight-pence.an ell are annually allowed for this great family: 
No (heets were ufed : This linen was made into eight 
table-cloths for my lord's table; and one table-cloth for 
the knights, p. 16. This laft, I fuppofe, was wa(hed only 
once a month. Only forty (hillings are allowed 1brwa(h- 
ing throughout the whole year^ and moft of it feems ex- 
pended on the linen belonging to the chapel. The drink* 
ing, however, was tolerable, namely, ten tuns and two 
hog(heads of Gafcogny wing, at the rate of four pounds 
thirteen fliillings and four-pence a ton, p. 6. Only ninety- 
pnc dozen of candles for the whole year, p. 14^ The fa- 
mily 
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mily ro& at Ctx in the morningy dined at ten, and Tupped 
ac fourjo the aflernoon : The gates were all fhut at nine, 
and no farther ingrefs or egrefs permitted, p. 314. 318. 
My lord and lady have fet on their table, for breakfaii at 
feven o'clock in the morning, a quart of beer ; as much 
wine; two pieces of fait fi{h, fix red-herrings, four white 
<Mies, or a d&(h of fprats. In flefh days half a chyne of 
inutton, or a chyne of beef boiled, p. 73. 75. Mafs is 
ordered to be (aid at fix o'clock, in order, fays the houfe- 
•hold-book^ that all my lord's fervants may rife early, 
p-iyo. Only twenty-four fires are allowed, befide the 
kitchen and hall, and moft of thefe have only a peck of coals 
a day allowed them, p. 99. After Lady-day no fires per- 
mitted in the rooms, except half-fires in my lord's and 
lady's, and lord Picrcy's and thenurfery, p. loi. It is to 
be obferved that my lord kept houfe in Yorklhire, where 
there is certainly muoh cold weather after Lady-<!ay« 
fighty chalders of coals, at four (hillings and two-pence a 
cbaider, fuffices throughout the whole year ; and .becaufe 
coal will not burn without wood, fays the houfehoid-booib, 
fixty-four loads of great wood are alfo allowed, at twelve- 
pence a load, p. 22. This is a proof that grates were not 
then ufed. Here is an article. // is devifed that from hence^ 
forth no tapofis to be bought but only for my lord's own mefs^ 
a}id that the faid capom Jhall be bought for two-pence a piece^ 
learii and fed in the poultry \ and majier chamberlain and the 
flewards be fed with capons^ if there be fl ranger i Jilting *u;ith 
ihem^ p. 102. Pigs are to be bought at three- pence or a 
groat a-piece : Geefe at the fame price : Chickens at a 
halipenny : Hens at two-pence, and only for the above- 
mentioned tables. Here is another article. Itcm^ It is 
- . thought good that no plovers be bought at no feafon but only in 
Chrijlmas and principal feafis^ and my lord to be ferved there- 
fjuithy and his beard-end^ and none other ^ and to be bought for 
a penny a-pie£ey or a penny halfpenny at mofl^ p. 103, 
Woodcocks are to be bought at the fame price. Partiidges 
at two-peiice, p. 104, 105. Pheafants a fhilling ; pea- 
cocks the fame, p. 106. My lord keeps only twenty- 
kNzv\ horfes in his ftiible at his own charge ; His upper 
fervants have allowance for maintaining their own horfes, 
p. 126. Thefe horfes are, fi|^ gentle horfes as they are 
called, at hay and hard meat throughout the whole year, 
four palfreys, three hobbies and nags, three fumptcr 

horfes. 
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horfes, fix horfes for thofe fervanls to whom my lord fur- 
ffiLfhes a horlcy two fumpter horfes more^ and three foill 
horfes, two for carrying the corn, and one for grinding it; 
vrhence we may infer, that millsy cither water or wind 
mills, were then unknown ; at leaft very rare : B^Q/des 
thefe, there are fi^ven great trotting horfes for the chariot 
or waggon. He allows a peck of oats a day, befides 
loaves made of beans, for his principal horfes 3 the oats 
at twenty pence, the beans at tWo (hillings a quarter. 
The load of hay is at two fhillings and eight-pence. 
When my lord is on a journey he carries thirty-fix horfe- 
mcn along with him j together with bed and other ac- 
commodation, p. 157. The inns, it feems, could afford 
nothing tolerable. Jvly lord pafles the year in three coun- 
try-feats, all in Yorkfhire, Wryfel, Leckenfield, and 
Topclyffe ; but he has furniture only for one : He carries 
every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen 
utenfils, all which we may conclude were fo coarfe, that 
they could not be fpoilt by the carriage : Yet feventeen 
carts and one waggon fuiEces for the whole, p. 391. One 
cart fuffices for all his kitchen utenfils, cooks beds, &c. 
p. 388. One remarkable circumftance is, that he has 
eleven priefis in his houfe, befides feventeen pcrfons, 
chanters, muficians, &c. belonging to his chapel: Yet 
he has only two cooks for a family of 223 perfons, 
p. 325*. Their meals were certainly dreflcd in the 
flovenly manner of a ihip*s company. It is amufmg to 
obferve the pompous and even royal ftyle aifumed by this 
Tartar chief: he docs not give any orders, though only 
for the right making of muitard, but it is introduced with 
this preamble, Itfeemeth good to us and our council. If we 
confider the magnificent and elegant manner in which the 
Venetian and other Italian noblemen then lived, with the 
progrefs made by the Italians in literature and the fine arts^ 
vre {hall notwonder that they confidered theultramountaine 
nations as barbarous. The Flemifh alfo feem to have much 
excelled the Engliih and even the French. Yet the earl 



* In another place mention is made of four cooks, p. 38^. But I 
fuppol'e that the two fervants called, in p. 325, groom of the larder 
and child of the fcuUery, are^ in p. 3S8, comprehended in the num* 
ber of cooks. 

is 
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is fometimes not deficient in generofity : He pays, for ii1«« 
fiance, an annual penfion of a groat a year to my lady of 
Walfingham, for her intereft in Heaven ; the fame fum to 
the holy blood at Hales, p. 337, No mention is any 
where made of plate ; but only of the hiring of pewter vef- 
fels. The fervants feem all te have bought thek own 
clothes from tkeir wages. 
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